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against Nature for life and sustenance, both are 
liberated and they have found in that partnership 
the true economy: still better, they have found in it 
the true basis of human society and its spiritual 
possibilities. For there can be no union without some 
measure of faith in the agreement on which it is 
based, some notion of right. It indicates the true 

- policy whether national or international—agreement 
for united action against the common enemy, whether 
found in Nature or in the passions and fallacies of 
men.”—NORMAN ANGELL. 
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or Iwelve Months 


of War 


this last month. In the first week of August 

the papers were full of “histories” and 
“diaries ” and “ retrospects ” of the year’s fighting— 
leading up as a rule to a “summary ” of the results 
achieved. Some apology is, therefore, needed for 
adding one more to the already immense and mono- 
tonous list of these journalistic “surveys.” Our 
excuse is simple and, we hope, sufficient. 

Almost everything that has yet appeared on the 
subject has been in the form of an analysis of the 
military operations. Little attention has been paid 
to the political and social effects of the war or the 
light which it throws on the world-old controversy 
between militarist and pacifist. This is to be regretted. 
For it is by its effect upon the happiness and quality 
of man’s everyday life that war must ultimately be 
judged as a factor in human progress. And the 
whole future of the world will be shaped by the lessons 
which men draw from their experience in this war. 

It may, therefore, be of some use to consider what 


"T stis ts has been a great deal of stock-taking 


twelve months of fighting have accomplished in other 
than a military sense. 

We shall no doubt be told that the time has not yet 
come to talk of these things; that while the country 
is at war it is everyone’s duty to foster and strengthen 
the “‘ warlike spirit.””> That to raise doubts about the 
utility of armed force now can only weaken and under- 
mine the resolution to fight on till the enemy is defeated. 

For our part we refuse to believe that the war cannot 
be carried to a successful issue without the cultivation 
of a “ warlike spirit ”—if by that somewhat Teutonic 
phrase is meant the love of war for its own sake, the 
belief that fighting is a good and glorious and salutary 
and activity. Andinasmuch as the enemy has, by com- 
mon consent, placed his reliance on just such a spirit, 
and stands, in the minds of manyEnglishmen, for the view 
that armed force ruthlessly and unflinchingly exercised 
should be the arbiter between nations, we venture to 
think that any criticism of that view should strengthen 
rather than weaken the national resolve to resist his 
attempt at the conquest of unwilling peoples. 


WAR AND PEACE 


I—DO WARLIKE NATIONS INHERIT THE EARTH? 


and pacifists centred about this very question 
of conquest. 

On the one side it was argued that the use of military 
power by one people to conquer and subjugate another 
people was, if not justifiable, at any rate an inevitably 
recurrent incident in the history of nations, because 
it was an effectual means of imposing not merely the 
political institutions, but the civilisation, the ideals, 
the outlook on life, in a word the Kultur, of the 
conqueror; because it was a practicable method (if 
not the only method) of increasing a nation’s influence 
in the realm of thought, of ‘expanding its empire over 
the minds of men. 

On the other side it was contended that this con- 
ception of international relations was out of accord 
with modern conditions, was based on a false estimate 
of human psychology and the way in which ideas get 
themselves accepted in this twentieth century; that 
military power was in these days “ futile as a means 
of imposing on nations moral ideals or imposing 
social conditions on a conquered people ” (The Great 
Illusion, p. ix). It was urged (to quote again from 
the same author) that 

Those who imagine that the moral and _ intellectual 
possessions of a people can be taken from them by military 
force have simply not examined the limits of that force in 
our time. Itis their moral and spiritual elements which all 
experience shows to be impossible of destruction, even when 


the disproportion of power in favour of the conqueror is 
overwhelming, as in the case of Germany and her Polish 


and Alsatian provinces. 

What light has the present war thrown upon the 
relative truth of these opposing theories ? 

It is commonly believed in this country that the 
Germans entered upon the war largely in order to 
Germanise the world: to increase the prestige of 
German thought and the German view of the art of 
living. Whether this be true or not, many German 
writers have undoubtedly held that this end can be 
achieved by warlike means. 

In the present war Germany has, up to the date of 
writing, had more considerable successes than any 
other combatant. Will anyone maintain that the 
prestige of German science or German philosophy 
has been augmented by her victories? Are German 
‘* intellectuals ’? held in more respect now than they 
were twelve months ago? Is the German system of 
society, German civilisation, more widely recognised 
by other nations as the ideal to which they would 
wish to conform ? 

The letters and manifestoes from learned professors 
and other men of “light and leading” which have 
appeared not only in the Press of the Allied 
countries, but in such neutral States as Spain and 
America are a sufficient answer to these questions. 


CO) of the perennial issues between militarists 


All over the civilised world there has been a 
revolt against the Prussian system of philosophy 
and Prussian philosophers. Much that has been 
written about them is, no doubt, the result of a 
hasty and passing indignation. But that is beside 
the point. The fact remains that, as a result of a 
year’s fighting, German Kultur stands at a discount, 
and will remain at a discount for a considerable time 
to come. In large measure this is, of course, due to 
the German Government’s cynical violation of Belgian 
neutrality and their disregard of the rules of war. But 
that is only another way of saying that it is due to 
their exclusive reliance upon armed force, their refusal 
to recognise that agreements between nations (agree- 
ments based upon reason and conscience and consent) 
are a factor in international affairs which even the 
strongest military Power cannot afford to ignore. 
Nor is the decline of Germany’s intellectual prestige 
due entirely to the methods by which her armies 
have waged war. Another reason for it is the generally 
accepted belief that the German Government deliber- 
ately forced this war upon Europe, and that they had 
been preparing for it for years. In a word, it is just 
because Germany has been so warlike a State that she 
has in these last twelve months so greatly declined as 
an intellectual force: it is just because her whole ~ 
social system was designed to secure military strength 
that it has proved, in her effort to secure domination 
in spiritual matters, a broken reed. 

And what of the view that the permanent subjuga- 
tion of a people can impose upon them the ideals of 
the conqueror? There are in Europe two States 
which have pinned their faith to that theory. Those 
States are Prussia and Austria-Hungary. Prussia has 
tried the policy in Alsace-Lorraine and in Poland. 
She acquired those provinces by force and (for a genera- 
tion in one case, for several generations in the other) 
she has endeavoured (again by force) to Prussianise 
them, to impose upon them the Prussian way of life 
and to instil into them a sense that they are an integral 
part of the Prussian Empire. Austria-Hungary has 
tried the policy in Bosnia, Croatia and the other non- 
Magyar provinces of Hungary. How have those 
mighty empires fared in the attempt? »Js Alsace- 
Lorraine Prussian in sympathies or outlook? Is _ 
Poland? Are Bosnia, Croatia, Transylvania enthusi- 
astic exponents of Teutonic or Magyar Kultur? We 
know that they are not. We know that the people of 
these provinces (small though they are and weak in 
the material sense) have resisted, and resisted success- 
fully, any attempt to impose an alien civilisation upon — 
them, and that their sense of their own nationality is 
as profound and as passionate as it ever has been. 
Nor is that all. The burning resentment aroused by 
the attempt to denationalise the Slav provinces of 
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Hungary was the immediate cause of this war. 
Through the murder at Sarajevo (a nationalist crime), 
it has drawn Austria into a conflict that may well 
destroy her “ ramshackle old empire ” for ever. 

So too the Prussian tyranny in Alsace-Lorraine has 
kept discontent alive in many districts of the Reichsland 
in spite of immigration and the influence of trade and 
commerce. Had the inhabitants been allowed to 
govern themselves and develop their lives in their 
own way they would in all probability have become 
completely reconciled to their union with the empire. 
In that case the French dream of recovering the lost 
provinces would have receded into the background. Itis 
possible that a rapprochement between France and Ger- 
many any time these twenty years might thus have been 
made easier. It is certain that the recapture of the 
provinces would not have been, as it now is, one of 
the avowed objects which the French Government is 
determined to secure as the price of peace. Will 
anyone say that Germany’s position in Europe is 
stronger or her hold on the Reichsland more secure 
to-day because of her attempt to impose her Kultur 
upon the conquered people ? 

Again, why is it that the Central Empires find them- 
selves isolated and ringed about with enemies ? There 
are many reasons, no doubt; but among them is 
certainly this: that conquest and the use of military 
power have utterly failed to turn their non-German 
and non-Magyar subjects into “ good Germans” or 
*“ good Magyars.” It is because their Slav subjects 
have remained (in spite of ruthless oppression, often 
enforced by martial law) Slav in sentiment and 
sympathy that the cry of a “ Greater Serbia” has 
found so passionate a response. Itis, in large measure, 
because the Italians of the Trentino and the coast 
are still Italians at heart that the Irredentist policy re- 
tains its hold over the Italian people and Italy is ranged 
against her former allies. Itis because the Roumanians 
in Transylvania and the Bukovina are still “ Roumanians 
and proud of it ” that the great militarist empires go in 
hourly peril of having yet another enemy to fight. 

So much for the results of the militarist conception of 
empire. The British Empire has proceeded (so far 
as the government of white races is concerned) on 
the principle that men cannot be forced by the exercise 
of military power to adopt a policy or a way of life 
that is repugnant to them. 

How has the principle worked in practice ? 

We will not lay stress upon the enthusiastic participa- 
tion of Canada and Australia and New Zealand in this 
war. The inhabitants of those Dominions are in the 
‘main British, and the tie of blood is always strong at 
a time of crisis. It is to South Africa that we must 
look if we would see the principle put to the supreme 
test, if we would estimate its effect upon an alien 


population brought within the Empire by conquest. 
All the world knows what the record of South Africa 
has been in this war. Does anyone believe that it 
would have been the same if the Boer Republics had 
been governed on the Prussian model? Does anyone 
suppose that if an attempt had been made to “ Angli- 
cise” them by means of a strong government and an 
army of occupation the world would have witnessed 
the amazing spectacle of the very men who were, only 
twelve years ago, fighting to the last gasp against 
British rule fighting as vigorously now not merely 
to uphold that rule, but to extend its boundaries ? 

The English newspapers have naturally not been 
slow to draw from this contrast a moral to the dis- 
advantage of Germany. Thus the Times: 


The British ideal of world-power is the true one. It rests 
on the twin principles of liberty and diversity, and it is 
these, not the opposite German or Prussian principles of 
compulsion or uniformity, which are truly in keeping with 
the laws of human development. 


Let us hope that the lesson will be remembered with 
all its implications. For it implies much more than 
the superiority of British to German statesmanship. 
It is a striking demonstration of the uselessness of 
armed force in the realm of ideas. The loyalty of 
South Africa is the outcome not of the victory of 
Paardeburg, but of the granting of a constitution to 
the Transvaal and the Orange River Colony. The 
British “‘ conquest” of the Boers is only a success 
because it is in effect not a conquest at all: because 
the work of conquest was undone as soon as it had 
been accomplished : because the Vaal River “‘ Colony ” 
and the Orange River “ Colony,’? whatever names we 
may give them, are in actual fact once more “ free 
States.” Had it been otherwise, the chapter which 
General Botha contributed to the history of the 
‘Great War ”’ might have been a very different one, 
for our Dutch fellow-subjects, however loyal they may 
be, are still acutely conscious of their nationality ; 
content to live under the Union Jack so long as they 
may live in their own way; British, no doubt, in a 
legal sense and by sympathy, but in mind and spirit 
and Kultur, in all the realities of life, Dutchmen still. 

What, then, is the moral of this contrast between 
the British and Prussian Empires? Surely this: 
that the nations which rely upon the sword to extend 
their influence over the minds of men are actually the 
weaker for the attempt. That the only sure way by 
which the ideals of one race can penetrate and permeate 
another race is that each should recognise the right of 
the other to govern itself and to live its own life in its 
own way; that if one people seeks to lead another, it 
can only do so not by attempting to dominate or en- 
slave it, but by inviting its co-operation in the common 
enterprise of civilisation. 
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II—THE PARTNERSHIP OF EUROPE. 


audience that one of the ends which the Alles 


I N his famous speech at Dublin, Mr. Asquith told his 
sought to obtain by this war was such a partnership. 


The substitution for force, for the clash of competing 

ambition, for grouping and alliances and a precarious 
equipoise, the substitution for all these things of a real 
European partnership, based on the recognition of equal 
right and established and enforced by a common will. A 
year ago that would have sounded like a Utopian idea, 
It is probably one that may not or will not be realised either 
to-day or to-morrow. If and when this war is decided in 
favour of the Allies, it will at once come within the range, 
and before long within the grasp, of European statesman- 
ship. 
Obviously such a partnership can be brought about 
only if the way for it is paved by the mutual under- 
standing and good will of the peoples of the world. Can 
war ever promote an understanding of this kind ? 

Significant evidence of the effect of this war, at any 
rate, can be found in the columns of The Times. On 


July 81st of last year that paper declared that : 


for us, whatever may befail, this cannot be a war of national 
hatred. 


On August 38rd, while urging that this country should 
intervene in the war in order to maintain her sea-power, 
it took occasion to say : 


Great Britain has no quarrel with either Germany or 
Austria-Hungary. The German people are a kindred race, 
and they are now in friendlier relations with ourselves than 
they have been for many years past. 


And on August 5th, the first day of the war, it could 
still claim that ‘‘ we go into the war without hatred, 
without passion.” A few days later it was distinguish- 
ing sharply between the governing caste and the people 
of Germany : 


We are willing for once to find ourselves in the unwonted 
company of Mr. Wedgwood, and to admit that it is not 
so much the German people we are fighting as the German 
military and diplomatic caste. The German people have 
been grievously misled, and even now the truth is sedu- 
lously concealed from them. Had Germany possessed a 
free Press the German nation would never have been led 
astray.—(August Tih, 1914.) ; 

The British people “‘ cherish no enmity against any single 
Power. They know that the German people do not govern 
themselves, and have but little responsibility for the acts 
of the German Government. .. . They do not lose their 
tempers, and they wonder at the lack of dignity and self- 
respect which has led to such shameful exhibitions of petti- 
ness and of brutality elsewhere. . . . An established peace is 
their goal, as it has been their goal all along. It cannot 
come, they feel, until the theories of the German military 
party have been universally renounced. By the sword 
alone can the renunciation be enforced upon ‘ the small 
but powerful’ party who really direct the fortunes of the 
German people.”—(August 10th, 1914.) 


A month later there is a change of tone : 


Not until the horsemen of the gathering nations ride down 
Unter den Linden will the German people realise fully that 
their mad dreams of world-domination are shattered for 
ever. We say ‘‘ the German people’? advisedly. Many 
tell us that we are not at war with the German people, but 
with the Kaiser and the Prussian Corps of Officers. It was 
natural to draw the distinction before the conflict. To-day, 
in the light of fuller knowledge, we know we are at war’ 
with every German with a rifle in his hand, and that means 
millions, and will even mean all Germans capable of bearing 
arms. We will talk again of ‘‘ the kindly German nation ” 
when they lay down their rifles and abandon their dreams, 
but not till then.—( September 15ih.) 


After another month we hear that: 


The belief that this is a war forced on the “ great German 
people ’’ by the Junkers, the military party, and, above all, 
the Kaiser, is slowly giving way to a better comprehension, 
though still cherished by the ill-informed. Enlightenment 
is proceeding by stages. . . . But the partial enlightenment 
does not go very far. It still permits Mr. Lloyd George to 
play the congenial part of denouncing the Kaiser and the 
Junkers—who are merely the German equivalent of the 
dukes.—(Ociober 15th.) 


The Times, being better informed, is aware that : 


The German people were not prepared for failure. War 
meant for them an easy success, a triumph over their 
enemies, an accession of wealth, an aggrandisement of terri- | 
tory. They are out for plunder, not suffering.—(Ibid.) 


By March of this year the process of enlightenment was 
complete : 


It is universally seen now that the Germans are a race 
apart, that their civilisation is a mere veneer, that they 
have fallen immeasurably lower than their tribal forebears, 
and that their calculated and organised barbarism is 
without precedent in history. Nations, we perceive, can 
sink to unexpected depths. No nation can ever have fallen 


. So low in infamy. . . . There is only one course possible 


with such a brood, and that is to make them the cutlaws of 
the world.—(March 10th, 1915.) 


The growth of enlightenment may also be traced in 
the columns of another great daily—The Morning 
Post. A few days before war broke out this journal 
was speaking of the German people as ‘“‘ a great nation 
which fears nothing except wrongdoing ” (July 27th), 
and declaring that, though it would be Great Britain’s 
duty to fight if war were forced upon Europe, she would 
do so “‘not from any motive of animosity to any 
nation ” (July 30th). Ten days after the declaration 
of war it was reminding its readers that the German 
people “ have no part or lot in the regulation of German 
policy’ and that a victory for the German army 
‘*“ would simply rivet the ascendancy of the war-lords 
more firmly over the mass of the German nation.” 

The effect which a year of war has had upon its 
feelings towards ‘“‘a great nation which fears nothing 
but wrongdoing” is well illustrated by its attitude 
towards the Germans in this country 
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On August 7th it reminded the public that : 


The Germans resident in England are for the most part 
peaceful, law-abiding people living here from choice or 
from necessity. They are not to be regarded as enemies, 
and English people ought to respect their trying position. 
Enemies are only those whose actions are hostile. What- 
ever passions stir the people of England, and there is no 
doubt they are and will be profoundly moved with indig- 
nation—they must and will retain their humanity and self- 
control, and must gain the confidence and respect of those 
foreign residents whose circumstances or whose work keep 
them in this country. 


Five days later, while it was denouncing very 
vigorously the petty outrages and acts of espionage 
which had been perpetrated by a minority of the 
enemy aliens in England and calling for stern measures 
of repression against the cffenders, it declared that : 


No Englishman would wish to see his countrymen 
indulging in those outbursts of popular frenzy which have 
been manifested in Germany towards unhappy English 
residents and travellers. . .. Public opinion would be 
reluctant indeed to sanction measures of such severity 
as those which have driven all English subjects over the 
frontiers of the German Empire. It is incredible, too, 
that the greater number of these German residents in 
England would not scorn to allow their patriotic emotions 
to betray them into an abuse of the hospitality and of the 
forbearance that has been extended to them... . It is 
characteristic of us perhaps that our attachment to the right 
of asylum is so deep-seated that we are ready to extend 
the right even to our enemies. No one would altogether 
deprecate. the weakness, if weakness it be. ... It is 
always well to treat one’s enemies as if they would one day 
be one’s friends again; and a feeling of that sort has 
hitherto governed the tone of public opinion in this 
country since war was declared. 


There were, of course, limits to forbearance, and if the 
outrages continued there might be a change in public 
opinion. But this depended solely on the behaviour 
of the Germans in this country : 


There may be, and there naturally is, strong feeling 
against German policy and the brutal methods which have 
been employed to carry it into effect. But there is no sign 
of resentment against individual Germans. . . . It is almost 
needless to say that so far there has not been the least sign 
on the part of the general public to give expression to the 
national feeling against Germany by insulting individual 
Germans. No Englishman can wish that there should be 
any change in the popular attitude.—August 18th, 1914. - 


There for some months the subject was allowed to rest. 
But in the spring of this year it was brought into 
prominence again. 

When this war broke out the English Common Law 
deprived Germans of their rights in this country, either to 
trade or to proceed against British subjects in Courts of 
Law. The Lord Chief Justice has led the Bench in a series 
of judgments which have restored to Germans all the civil 
rights of Englishmen. . . . We like Queen Elizabeth’s way 
better, who, when she found the Hanseatic League were 
secret enemies of England, turned every German out of the 
country. And we confess to some sympathy with our 
ingenious correspondent, Mr. Osborn, who proposes an 
Anti-German League. .. The Germans cannot indulge 
this open hatred against England and enjoy after the war 
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all those privileges which their conduct has fairly forfeited. 
—March 20th. 


This change of attitude, be it noted, is not based upon 
any outrages or breaches of the law by individual enemy 
aliens in this country : it is reeommended on grounds 
of general policy : 


Not soon again is there going to be peace or friendship 

between Germany and Great Britain. This war, which some 
people are so foolish as to suppose will soon be over, is 
going to last for years in another form. That is what we 
British have to make up our minds to face. Therefore, it is 
high time that we revised our policy of tolerance to Germans 
in this country. Every German in this country should be 
considered as an enemy and a hostage. All who are of no 
value as hostages should be deported to Germany.— 
April 5th. 
And when the Lusitania was sunk we hear no more of 
the warning that feeling against the “‘ brutal metheds ” 
of ‘‘ German policy ” should not be allowed to arouse 
“resentment against individual Germans.” 


The whole German nation rejoices in such crimes. The 
Germans in the United States openly boast about them, and 
we have no doubt that the Germans in England are holding 
private soirées to celebrate the event. What the British 
nation has to think about is the practical means of bringing 
such things to an end.—May 8th. 


A certain section of the British nation (in Shoreditch 
and elsewhere) found means, at any rate, to express 
their feelings. This is how The Morning Post com- 
mented on the fact : 


We are not in the least surprised that in Liverpool, 
London, and elsewhere, there should be anti-German riots. 
The people are taking the law into their own hands. But 
while we must make it our fixed policy to clear Germans 
and German influence out of England—and keep them out 
henceforth in peace or war—we must think first of putting 
ourselves in readiness .. . for war... ’ 

. . . It will be henceforth, in war or in peace, the main 
object of British power to weaken German power, as it has 
been and will be the main object of German power to 
weaken British power. As it is the policy of Germany, 
pursued implacably, sleeplessly, so it must be the policy of 
the United Kingdom and the British Empire——May 11th, 
1915. 

Nor were the “ practical means ”’ of dealing with the 
‘“* enemy in our midst ” far to seek : 

The Russian Government does not publicly fight and 
secretly defend Germans. The Russian Government does 
not give Germans all the rights of Russian subjects. No ; 
she sends them to Siberia, sequestrates their property, and 
treats them generally as the Germans treat the Russians. 
She is tearing German influence out by the roots, and if 
Englishmen have any self-respect they will now follow her 
example.—May 12th, 1915. 

If this change of feeling were confined to the leader- 
writers of one or two daily newspapers it would not be 
of much importance. We believe, however, that the 
passages we have quoted reflect,though they exaggerate, 
a change in the temper of a large number of English- 
men (more especially in the “upper”? and “ upper- 
middle ” classes). 
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Everyone whose memory has not been obscured by 
these twelve long months will recognise the substantial 
truth of the claim that this country went into the war 
‘* without hatred, without passion.” Never before, we 
suppose, have a people gone into a war as reluctant, as 
calm, as dispassionate as the British people were in 
August, 1914. It would have been almost true then 
to say that their attitude to the Germans was an 
attitude of pity rather than of hatred. Who will claim 
that it is as true to-day ? Those wrecked shops in Hamp- 
stead, those looted stores in Shoreditch, those “exciting 
German hunts in Smithfield,” those glaring placards 
(‘“‘ Down With the Swine,” “‘ Hang Them Now,” “‘ Draw 
Their Fangs ’’), the full-page advertisements of our 
Anti-German League, the multiform activities of our 
Anti-German Union (claiming a membership that 
approaches five figures)—all these things are scarcely 
evidence of a war waged “ without passion.” 

On the eve of war Sir E. Grey expressed, in a famous 
dispatch, the belief that if the peace of Kurope were 
preserved some arrangement might be made between 
the Powers by which Germany “ could be assured that 
no aggressive or hostile policy would be pursued 
against her.” 


The idea has been too Utopian to form the subject of 


To 


HEN the last reform is carried and the last 
VW abuse is dead ; 


When the halo of achievement lies on every 
human head ; 
When democracy and pe hold uninterrupted 
sway ; 
Will you think a little kindly of the men who blocked 
the way ? 


They lacked. the clearer vision that made plain the path 
to you ; 

They only knew for duty what their stubborn fathers 
knew ; 

They bowed to dead conventions and they held a time- 
worn creed ; 

But—they drew the instant’s courage and they faced 
the instant’s need. 


definite proposals, but if the present crisis be safely passed, 
I am hopeful that the relief and reaction which will follow 
may make possible some more definite rapprochement 
between the Powers than has been possible hitherto. 

Is the idea of a definite rapprochement between the 
Powers less Utopian now ? And how much nearer is a 
real European partnership to being within the grasp 
of European statesmanship ? Are Englishmen more 
accustomed now to look upon Germany as a partner in 
the great enterprise of civilisation ? Nobody who reads 
his newspapers or listens to the conversation of his 
fellows can be in doubt about the answer. 

To sum up. Neither those who designed by this 
war to impose their civilisation upon the world, nor 
those who hoped that it might lay the foundations of a 
real community of nations are, after a year’s fighting, 
any nearer the attainment. of their object. Nor will 
the victory of the Alhed arms of itself improve matters. 
War only raises new barriers between men. If the 
peoples are to draw nearer together when their insane 
conflict is over, it can only be because they resolve in the 
settlement which follows it to undo so far as possible 
the harm which the fighting has done, to repudiate 
force and rely, as this country relied in its settlement 
of South Africa, upon good will and reason and common 
sense. 


“The Coming Race” 


On their deeply laid foundations though your lofty 
towers are raised ; 

Though their names shall be forgotten, or accursed, 
while yours are praised ; 

Though their grim old bulwarks totter and their ancient 
landmarks shake— 

Yet they gave their lives as mortar lest the stricken 
dykes should break. 


True their task was done and ended ; 
on the stage 

Laughing stocks and stones of stumbling to a re- 
illumined age ; 

You must sweep them from your pathway, vou must 
mock them for your mirth, ay: 

But their unremembered strivings brought your great 
revolt to birth. 


true they linger 


When the last reform is carried, when the last abuse is 


dead ; 


When the halo of achievement crowns the intellectual 


head ; 


While you chase their scattered legions, while their last 


sick hopes decay— 


Will you think with understanding of the men who 


blocked the way ? 


MacFLEcCKNOE. 
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A Visit to France 


By ROGER FRY 


VEN after so many months of European war 
ki requires a constant control over one’s thoughts 

to believe in it entirely and completely. European 
war is in fact so fantastic, so improbable, it fits so well 
the rhetoric of the historical style, that we reject as 
soon as possible from our minds this alien material. 
It takes on perpetually a legendary character. The 
legend, it is true, is more boring than any medizval 
rigmarole, but it persists, in spite of all the poignant 
evidence to the contrary, in maintaining its legendary 
character. 

The journey to Paris is contrived, it is true, so as 
to exhibit the reality of war by the imposition of 
innumerable discomforts and inconveniences, but the 
war spirit is here felt only as an exaggeration of the 
methods and habits of our celebrated southern railway 
companies. But France in wartime is, except just 
near to the fighting line, but little distinguishable from 
France at peace. The evidences of the war are mainly 
negative. There is less business, less light, less gaiety, 
less interest. The whole life of the community is 
carried on on a lower level. There is less of all that 
makes the life of a town like Paris stimulating and 
valuable to the whole world. There is, however, a 
kind of fixed determination or fatalistic endurance of 
the whole hideous reality, and a quiet confidence that 
whatever can be done is being done. In part this is 
due to a complete and universal belief in Joffre. This 
is a surprising trait in the French, who usually speak 
of all authorities with ironical cynicism and scepticism. 
In short, the French are taking the war with a dignity 
which is altogether lacking on this side of the Channel. 
Here, as we all know, wartime has brought a curious 
feverish excitability of temperament. In many places 
one would think that it was féte day. Here we are 
met at all turns by violent appeals to our sentiments 
or by threats and menaces from the screamers and 
hooters of the Yellow Press. There is a general 
atmosphere of ferocious Bank Holiday. This may be 
in part due to the sudden circulation of so much money 
in the families of the lower and lower middle classes. 
In France, with its conscriptionist army with a sou a 
day for each soldier, there is, of course, a general 
restriction of spending power. In any case French life 
is carried on with a dignity and sobriety which make 
the contrast on returning to England humiliating. 
One feels that under no circumstances would the 


French tolerate the fatuous sentimentality of the 
poster which exhibits a domineering lodging-house 
keeper driving her feeble-minded son to the Front. 

* x 1 

Paris is, of course, under martial law, but the 
consequences of this do not obtrude themselves on 
the ordinary visitor. It is different, however, when 
one once gets within the military zone. There it 
becomes impossible to enter or leave a railway station 
without a permit, or indeed to circulate from one 
village to another without a safe conduct, which must 
be signed by the mayor and viséd by the military 
authorities. Under these circumstances the country- 
side is almost deserted. In the whole district of the 
Marne battlefield one scarcely sees a country cart or 
a motor-car unless it be cither a military car rushing to 
or from Headquarters or one of the cars used by the 
Quakers who have been for many months assisting the 
distressed peasants and villagers. It was in connection 
with their work that I was enabled to visit the whole 
of this district, and in assisting in their investigations 
I got some idea of the conditions and feelings of the 
countryside. In hundreds of villages the destruction 
had been immense, and often, as far as one could 
judge, entirely wanton. 

The peasant proprictors crept back to their homes 
as soon as the tide of invasion withdrew to the Aisne, 
and there they still were, either living in cellars or, when 
these too had crumbled, finding lodgings in the nearest 
available commune. This was often ten or more 
kilometres away, and the extra labour involved in 
coming and going to cultivate the land caused great 
suffering. But the tenacity and courage of these 
peasants was admirable. To them the idea of leaving 
land fallow is the gran refiuto. They would tell one 
of communes farther up country, nearer the fighting 
line, where indeed this last and utter demoralisa- 
tion had overtaken the population ; where they had 
given up work and lived as best they might on the 
army provisions which the Government allows to 
invaded districts. But they spoke of this with a kind 
of horror as of some unheard-of sin. With this amazing 
devotion to the soil there goes, unfortunately, an 
avarice and jealousy which sometimes makes the life 
of these small communes rather ugly and sordid, and 
strangely enough the common disaster which had 
overwhelmed them did not seem to have evoked a 
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common effort. Rather, the more powerful pro- 
prietors saw a chance of squeezing out the weaker 
under the stress of the new conditions. Above all, 
anything like a common action, any mutual aid in 
the matter of sowing and reaping, seemed almost 
unthinkable. It is impossible to tell by the general 
appearance of these peasant proprietors whether they 
are rich or poor—all wear the same clothes and none 
look as prosperous as they generally are. One found 
that every one of them had possessed a set of the most 
modern American or English agricultural machines, 
though of course most of these had been destroyed in 
the general conflagration. 


* * * 


Just those conditions which one finds so admirable 
in French country life are aggravations of the disaster 
which they have suffered by the German invasion. In 
England, alas! our peasantry is only too well accus- 
tomed to charity, and its organisation by the landowner 
and parson. Under such a calamity they would 
certainly look to “‘ their betters ”’ to organise all manner 
of relief, and one might be certain they would not look 
in vain. But in a French country commune, where 
every family owns its land, its implements and its 
cattle, charity is unknown, there is no one above them 
but the Government, no one to look after them but the 
Prefect acting through the Mayor. And their action, 
as the peasants knew, was hindered by all the creaking 
incompetence of bureaucracy. I think that in most 
places the Government authorities have worked with 
zeal and goodwill, but their aid was slow in coming 
and the need was pressing and immediate, so that the 
rapid and efficient organisation of the War Victims 
Relief by the Society of Friends in England has 
probably saved many districts from something like 
famine in the approaching winter. 

I know nothing of the feelings of politicians or of the 
governing classes, but conversations with innumerable 
peasant proprietors, with soldiers and small bourgeois 
leave in my mind no doubt that the mass of the French 
people is intensely pacifist in sentiment. It is not only 
that there is no idea of glory or of the splendour of 
war in their minds, but, however bitterly they hate the 
“dirty Boches,” they recognise the futility of any 
policy of revenge. With what sounds to us like 
pedantry, a simple peasant will tell you that war is 
an “ anachronism in our century,’ and over and over 
again comes the phrase, “ C’est trop béte, la guerre.”’ 

Therein, I think, lies the great importance of French 
pacifism. Its condemnation of war is not merely a 
pious horror at the cruelty of this ‘‘ bloody murder,” 
it is a profound intellectual contempt for war as a 
means of settling international disputes and inter- 
national rivalries. 

Now and again, of course, when some peculiarly 


atrocious piece of calculated cruelty by the German 
invaders was being discussed, the revenge motive would 
come in. On one occasion an indiscretion on my part 
brought me to the unfavourable notice of the military 
authorities, and I spent some time under the care of 
the military gendarmes in a very much improvised 
prison in a nearly ruined town. Inevitably we 
discussed the war, and though I was at the time 
suspect I found no difficulty in stating my views freely. 
One of the gendarmes began about the necessity for 
executing on the Germans all and more than all that 
they had inflicted on the French, but instantly he was 
taken to task by his companions. They too hated the 
Germans, but they knew the futility of hatred, the 
folly of revenge. What they wanted was to end all 
this, to make quite sure that it would not happen 
again, and they saw clearly that revenge would merely 
be the beginning of another cycle of iniquity. 

It is this widespread intellectual perception of the 
folly of revenge as a means of attaining the end that 
seems to me such a hopeful sign for the future, if only 
the people gets the power to express itself. It is not 
for nothing that Voltaire is still one of the most popular 
and widely read authors in France. If only the 
Philosophical Dictionary could be made to replace the 
history of the Jews in all elementary schools ! 


% * % 


Certainly I believe this reasoned pacifist sentiment 
is common among the troops at the Front. In con- 
firmation of this I will quote from a letter written by a 
French soldier who has fought since the beginning of 
the war in one of the most obstinately contested parts 
of the whole line. It shows that those who expose 
themselves daily to every kind of danger and misery 
manage to keep a truer and saner view than the 
majority of those who face the enemy from the 
journalist’s desk. 

‘““' This war, in spite of all that is asserted, draws to 
its end. That is a fact of which one has a very clear 
intuition and apprehension when one is at the Front. 
The idea of a winter campaign can only be envisaged 
by those who are not at the war. Here (in the trenches) 
it seems too paradoxical to everyone. If diplomacy 
doesn’t put an end to the war, the war will congeal 
like a sauce that one simply cannot keep boiling; and 
that in both camps. 

““ As to the results of the war, one must hope that 
they will be none for anybody—that is to say, without 
advantages for anyone, so that this costly lesson may 
be still more demonstrative. And if after that there 
does not arise a general European conscience strong 
enough to condemn war for ever, if the war, that other 
war which we shall wage, does not come off, one must 
despair of everything; for what an opportunity! I 
wish I were in it already.” 
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A Mee Kind of Wat 


By NORMAN ANGELL 


“The New Republic,” an influential weekly journal published in America, gives prominence in iis issue for 


July 31st to an article by Norman Angell under the above title. 


In view of the situation created by the sinking of 


the “* Arabic,” we reproduce below the passages in which Mr. Angell explains his scheme for an international exercise 


of Sea Power against Germany. 


constructive development of international law and 

of some sanction enabling the community of nations 
to enforce it, would not await the end of war nor be 
dependent upon a definite victory of one side. 

Let us assume a rupture of diplomatic relations 
between America and Germany—a contingency which 
recent events seem to render altogether probable. 
America would in such an event in any case put her 
defences in as thorough order as possible, though the 
likelihood of Germany sending an army across the 
Atlantic at this juncture is, to say the least, small. 
But American naval force would probably prepare to 
be in a position to convoy ships. 

America should certainly make it plain to Germany 
—and to the Allies, for that matter—that the absence 
of American military co-operation with the armies 
now fighting Germany was not due to mere indifference 
to the causes involved, still less to a desire selfishly to 
avoid the cost and suffering of war in the achievement 
of her purpose, but because both her own and the larger 
and ultimate general interest could be more effectively 
achieved by another form of co-operation, which 
would be as follows : 

America would offer to settle the whole contraband 
and blockade dispute with England on the basis of 
making international that virtual control of overseas 
trade of the world which England now exercises. 
That is to say, all that international trade now affected 
by British action should still be subject to control for 
the definite purpose of preventing Germany securing 
supplies; but that control should be exercised not 
arbitrarily by Great Britain, but by all the Allies plus 
the United States, and with the unofficial co-operation 
of the remaining neutrals as well. Prize courts and 
courts of control should not be British but represen- 
tative of all these Powers. The arrangement would in 
the circumstances amount to an international control 
of the world’s supplies for the purpose of withholding 
them from Germany, and in such a way as to avoid 
difficulty between the combatants and between them 
and the neutrals, and as to render the blockade or siege 
of Germany effective not merely by sea power, but by 
co-operation between the nations of the world as a whole. 


I« the suggestion which follows proves feasible, the 


Such an international body made up of repre- 
sentatives of America, Britain and her Colonies, 
France, Russia, Italy, Belgium, Japan and, less 
officially, of the Scandinavian and Balkan States, 
Holland, Switzerland and Greece, would not deal 
merely with matters of exports and imports, with 
trade between them, but with financial arrangements 
as well—with exchange and credit difficulties, loans, 
censorship of mails and all the thorny problems that 
have arisen during the war. From these matters it 
might perhaps proceed to deal with such problems 
as the disposal of German property—interned ships, 
businesses of various kinds, royalties on patents, bank 
balances and so forth—and, it may be, more remote 
arrangements as to the future control of German action 
in the world; tariff arrangements; the conditions 
upon which Germany should at the peace be once 
more admitted to the community of nations, whether 
on equal terms or not; whether the most efficient 
means of exacting some indemnification for damage 
done might not be by sequestration of German property 
throughout the world and possibly some surtax by 
tariff, ship and mail dues, all of course subject to due 
legal judgment of an international court. 

In short, there would be in the bodies so created, 
the beginnings of the world organisation of our com- 
mon resources, social, economical and political, for the 
purpose of dealing with a recalcitrant member of inter- 
national society by other than purely military means— 
a starting point whence international law might be 
made a reality ; a code, that is, not merely expressing 
the general interest, but sanctioning processes which 
furnish means of enforcing respect for it. 

This control would centre at first mainly in America, 
since during the course of the war the activities and 
resources of the existing belligerent nations would 
more and more be absorbed by military operations, 
thus making America the largest single source of 
supplies, money and ammunition. If the United 
States were to assume the responsibility of furnishing 
munitions and material upon such terms as to sustain 
British credit and liberate an increasing proportion of 
the European manufacturing population for military 
service, this country could by purely economic 
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co-operation make a decisive contribution to the 
coercion of Germany. 

But though America’s economic position would be 
dominant at such juncture, she should deliberately 
internationalise the control it would imply, not using 
it to impose an American view, but for the purpose of 
securing adherence to the common rules drawn up for 
the common good. 

Let us see how far the general method here indicated 
might apply to a later situation of the war. If Europe 
is to crush Germany within her own borders, and keep 
her crushed, it will be at the price of the Prussianisation 
of the whole of Europe. To exact indemnities from 
Germany will mean the military occupation of her 
territories, and that means the maintenance perhaps 
for many years of large armies by the Allies. To break 
up the German Empire would mean the annexation of 
some of her territory and the turning of the Allies into 
conquerors and military rulers of alien—German— 
populations. And yet the alternative for Europe is to 
allow Germany after the peace to build up her strength 
and wealth, so involving the possibility, five or ten or 
fifteen years hence, of a recuperated Germany still 
dreaming of world domination—that is to say, that 
would be the alternative if the action of the western 
world were limited to military action. But if we can 
assume the international control of the world’s wealth 
in some such a way as that above indicated, there 
would be a situation in which the channels of trade 
would for prolonged periods have been turned away 
from Germany and a situation also in which, for 
instance, Germany’s enemies would control virtually 
every pound of cotton grown in the world. And the 
needs of the war would have engendered between 
those enemies much mutual helpfulness in the way 
of loans, credit arrangements, etc., with their resources 
organised and their action co-ordinated by central 
international organs. If such a situation really 
existed, German aggression would be faced by forces 
that mere military power could not meet. 

Two or three obvious objections will be urged to 
the course just outlined. It will be said that by the 
proposed action America would have sacrificed her 
neutrality and created a state of war with Germany. 
Of course; and if Germany cared to avail herself of 
existing international law to insist on that point it 
would simplify America’s action. But it would be an 
academic point raised by Germany. She could hardly 
oblige America to send troops to Europe, and just for 
the moment she is not in a position to send troops 
there. The meaning which America shall give to a 
. state of war” is in the actual circumstances mainly 
America’s affair ; and if she cares to put the emphasis 
of her effort upon the development of other than 
military forees, how can Germany prevent that ? 
And why should America worry as to the precise mean- 
ing which Germany may attach to “a state of war” ? 


It will also be urged that in co-operating in the 
suggested control over neutral trade America would 
be guilty of the very violation of international law 
of which she is now accusing England. But there 
would be no violation of law on America’s part. 
America would have no right to dictate to Britain 
just what the latter should or should not sell to Hol- 
land—which is the counterpart of what Britain is 
trying to do to America; but America and England 
have a perfect right to agree together just what they 
will and will not export to Holland—which is the 
character of the world control embodied in the sug- 
gestion. And if, in arranging for the control of their 
exports, those nations and others desire to put Holland 
to as little inconvenience as possible and for that pur- 
pose offer to consult with her, they do violence neither 
to Holland’s rights nor to international law. It is 
true that the ultimate outcome, and the one definitely 
aimed at by America, would be a radical change of 
international law, especially with reference to the 
future nature of neutrality, but that again would be 
by consent of the community of nations as a whole. 
The obligation of the individual to obey the law of 
the community does not exclude the right of the 
community to change the law, nor of individuals to 
work towards such change by general consent. An — 
act which is absolutely inadmissible as the right of an 
individual acting with no reference to the community 
may be perfectly admissible as the act of the com- 
munity sanctioned by the common will. It is these 
distinctions indeed which alone make society possible. 

And a final objection: ‘“‘ Why not declare war in 
the ordinary way and aid in the military defeat of 
Germany by sending troops to Europe?” Because 
to do so would be to identify this country with the 
military policy of the Allies, and that means ultimately 
with the political policy as well; it would mean 
adhesion to the arrangement by which no Ally makes 
a separate peace, and would thus tie American action 
to the political complications of Europe; it would 
prevent America’s leaving the door open for the 
re-establishment at a later date of diplomatic relations 
with Germany, and so serving as mediator; it would, 
by dividing American energies between military and 
economic co-operation, prevent her putting all the 
emphasis of effort upon that international economic 
organisation which may be effective where, at least so - 
far in history, mere military victory has been ludi- 
crously ineffective. And, finally, the Allies need 
munitions, material and money more than they need 
men. 

But the major point is that America can at this 
juncture give what none of the combatants can give: 
a lead in the organisation of at present unorganised 
forces that may lay the foundations of a new society 
of the nations. To that end she should direct her 
efforts. 
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The Conflict of Ideals 


Domination. 


E need the freedom of the seas, and it is for this, 
\ V which will benefit all, that we are wrestling with 
England. The first condition of extorting this is 
to have a strong position opposite England on the Channel 
Coast. As already explained, we must keep tight hold of 
Belgium, and we must, if possible, acquire part of the coast 
of Northern France along the Channel, besides. ... As 
to the problems which we shall have to solve once we 
possess Belgium, we would lay special stress on the inhabi- 
tants being allowed no political influence in the Empire, and 
on the necessity for transferring from anti-German to 
German hands the leading business enterprises and proper- 
ties in the districts to be ceded by France.—From a Confi- 
dential Memorandum signed by eight German Professors 
(‘* Morning Post,” August 13th and 14th). 


Belgium must be, from the military and fiscal stand- 
point as well as from the financial and postal, subordinated 
to the legislation of the German Empire. While constituting 
two separate provinces—one Walloon, the other Flemish— 
while taking into German hands the economic enterprises 
and properties necessary for the domination of the country, 
the country must be governed and administered in such a 
way that its inhabitants will acquire no influence over the 
political destinies of the German Empire. As for France, 
considering our position with regard to England, the pos- 
session of the littoral from the Belgian frontier approxi- 
mately down to the Somme, and of the outlet to the Atlantic 
must be regarded as a vital question for our future power 
on the sea. The hinterland to be acquired at the same 
time must be of such an extent that it will be possible to 
take full advantage, both from the economical and strategi- 
cal point of view, of the ports obtained on the Channel. 
Any other territorial acquisition in France, apart from the 
necessary annexation of the mining basins of Briey, must 
only be made in consideration of military strategy.—F rom a 
Confidential Memorandum presented to the German Chancellor 
by the chief agrarian and industrial organisations of the 
Empire (*“* Manchester Guardian,” August 17th). 


Further, the necessity of strengthening the sound agri- 
cultural bases of our national economy, of rendering pos- 
sible German agricultural colonisation on a large scale, as 
well as the repatriation within the Empire of the German 
peasants living abroad, notably in Russia, to-day deprived 
of all rights ; finally, the necessity of increasing the contin- 
gents liable to military service—all this demands a consider- 
able extension of the frontiers of the Empire and of Prussia 
towards the east, by the annexation, or at least partial 
annexation, of the Baltic provinces and the territories which 
bound them on the south. (Jbid.) 


The Central Committee declares that the result of the 
present war can only be a peace which by the extension 
of our frontiers east, west, and oversea gives us military, 
political, and economical security against further attacks, 
and which repays the gigantic sacrifices which the German 
people has hitherto made and is determined to continue 
to make to the victorious end.—Resolution by the Executive 
Committee of the German National Liberal Party (** Man- 
chester Guardian,” August 18th). 


Freedom. 


ERMANY did not enter the war with the intention of 

making conquests, but in order to maintain her exist- 

ence, which had been threatened by a coalition of 
enemies, and the progress of her development. Andon the 
conclusion of peace Germany must not seek anything that 
does not serve these objects. Petitions recently presented to 
your Excellency lead to a different conclusion. We therefore 
consider it our duty to oppose these aspirations with all 
energy and openly to express our conviction that in our 
mind their realisation would be a serious political error, 
pregnant with consequences, and would not strengthen, but 
fatally weaken, the German Empire.—F'rom a Petition to 
the German Chancellor signed by 82 intellectuals and politicians, 
including Herr Dernburg, Prof. Hans Delbriick and Prof. 
Harnack (‘‘ Manchester Guardian,” August 19th). 


In view of all these declarations, German Social Democ- 
racy is faced with the question whether it can continue to 
support in the further prosecution of the war people whose 
intentions are in direct contradiction to the declaration 
of our Parliamentary Party on August 4th, 1914, in which 
it stated that, in accordance with the decisions of the 
International, it condemned every war of conquest... . 
Peace conditions forced from one side upon the enemy 
nations cannot bring a real peace. They can only bring 
new armaments and the prospect of a new war. A perfect 
and lasting peace is only possible on the basis of free 
agreement. It is not within reach of a single country to 
create this basis, but every party can take its share, accord- 
ing to its strength and position, in creating it—From a 
Manifesto signed by three of the most prominent members of 
ihe German Social Democratic Party (‘‘ Labour Leader,” 
July ist). 


If the leaders of German Social Democracy are going to 
allow themselves to drift with the flowing tide of a policy 
of conquests, if they do not return to the firm footing of 
a war against war and the imperialistic robber instincts 
by the organised working-class of the International, they 
will lose the last opportunity of freeing themselves from the 
full responsibility of acquiescing in and supporting the 
continuance of this pitiless war of destruction until the 
peoples have been bled white and a settlement reached 
which will only contain the seed of a new world-war.—From 
a Manifesto signed by 700 officials of the German Social 
Democratic Pariy or of Social Democratic Trade Unions. 


Our desire is a lasting peace, a peace which does not 
include new complications and does not contain germs of 
new discord. Such a peace will be obtained if no people 
violates the independence of another, if each people sees 
their duty to be rather the peaceful exchange of goods and 
the mutual development of culture. ... We raise once 
more the sharpest protests against all attempts to secure 
the annexation of foreign territories and of the violation 
of the rights of other peoples, particularly as they have 
been expressed in the demands of great capitalist federa- 
tions and the speeches of leading capitalist politicians. 
The people do not want annexations, the people want peace. 
From a Manifesto issued by the Executive of the German 
Social Democratic Party in reply to the above (‘* Labour 
Lecder,”’ July 8th). 
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Our Adverse Trade Balance 


By OUR CITY CORRESPONDENT 


of the American exchange, which has since, in the 

absence of any well-timed action by the Treasury, 
developed very unfavourably, falling in the third week of 
August to 4°65, par being 4°867. 

Prior to the outbreak of war, the American exchanges 
were decidedly in our favour owing to the heavy indebted- 
ness of the United States to this country ; a position that 
would normally have been righted by shipments of 
cotton, wheat, ete., in August and September. Instead, 
within a few days, millions of pounds worth of securities 
were dumped in Wall Street by the Continent, and there 
was a tremendous drain of gold to Europe, over 20,000,000 
dollars leaving the States in the space of ten days. The 
value of sterling leapt from 4°93 to between 6 and 7 dollars. 
For a time American trade was hard hit, but, thanks te the 
British Navy’s command of the sea, shipping recovered, 
and by the end of the year the exchanges were working 
normally, though still slightly in our favour. In the last 
seven months, however, a great change has taken place. 
Very heavy payments have had to be made on account of 
war purchases for ourselves and for our Allies in America, 
purchases which our diminished export trade could not 
equate ; and the exchange has gradually shifted against us. 

Thanks to the Navy, the machinery of our import and 
export trade and of our shipping has worked practically 
unimpeded from the first. But the creation of a vast 
expeditionary army has drawn most seriously on the labour 
power which supplies our exports. In May it was clear 
how disastrously this was affecting our financial position. 
Early in that month Mr. Lloyd George pointed out that 
“* 4,000,000 of our men, of our best men, have been taken 
away from industries ; 2,000,000 were men in the Army, 
another 2,000,000 supplying them with munitions and 
equipments of war.’ Since then recruiting has gone on 
and munition-making been speeded up, with the result 
that the number withdrawn from productive industry, 
from the industries on which our export trade depends, has 
probably been doubled. In spite of depression in the 
luxury trades, unemployment has dropped to ‘9 per cent.; 
in the engineering, shipbuilding, metal, woollen, leather 
and coal trades there is shortage of labour despite over- 
time, night, and Sunday work. Already by the end of 
February 18°5 per cent. of the men employed in the coal 
trade had enlisted. Output had declined over 3,000,000 
tons per month in the first seven months of the war. The 
Admiralty wants far more coal than usual. Many indus- 
tries dependent on coal are more active than they have ever 
been. Coal is essential to our merchant fleet. More than 
this, it is invaluabie to our export trade owing to its bulk 
and weight, and the rise in prices has made it more so. It 
is not an exaggeration to say that our foreign trade depends 
on the coal miner. The effect of his withdrawal, and the 
withdrawal of millions more of our skilled workmen is clear 
from an examination of the Board of Trade returns. 

The July returns now issued complete the record of a 
year’s trading under war conditions. For the 12 months 
exports (including re-exports) total £437,830,000 ; imports 
£766,750,000. There is thus an import balance of 
£328,920,000, or £195,430,000 higher than in the corre- 
sponding twelve months previous. In the first seven months 
of 1915 exports totalled £279 millions (or £87°8 millions less 
than in the corresponding seven months of 1914) ; imports 
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£504-4 millions, or £69°2 millions more than in 1914. 
Allowing for exports (£10°8 millions) and imports (£12°5 
millions) of bullion and specie, the excess of total imports 
over total exports on these seven months is £266 millions. 
But these figures do not of themselves reveal the whole 
of the situation. In normal times England as a creditor 
country imports goods of greater value than it exports, 
redressing the so-called ‘‘ unfavourable” balance by 
credits and services. In 1913, for example, there was an 
import excess of £134 millions. But that balance was more 
than redressed by the earnings of our shipping and the 
interest on our foreign investments, which left a balance 
of over £200 millions to the good. The number of ships 
engaged in transport has been reduced by the Admiralty’s 
employment of merchant shipping, but the increase in 
freights may have left the earnings not much reduced, and 
our investments may be undiminished. An _ adverse 
balance at the rate of £266 millions on seven months might 
not therefore in itself cause us great uneasiness. 

The figures given, however, are seriously incomplete, 
because they do not include the Government’s purchases 
abroad, nor the purchases of our Allies, both of which we 
have to finance. Nor do they include the £200 millions a 
year we are advancing to our Allies. It is these enormous 
payments which have created the present financial situa- - 
tion, reflected in the fall of the American exchange to a 
point at which it constitutes a heavy additional charge 
on our already large bill. 

For the rectification of the exchange a scheme is under- 
stood to be under consideration which will probably take 
the form of a big British Government loan issued in New 
York. The export of gold—the normal and obvious 
means of rectifying the situation—has the two-fold dis- 
advantage, that we desire, for a variety of reasons, to keep 
gold in this country, and, which is perhaps more important 
at the moment, New York has already got more gold than 
it wants, and does not desire more. The attempt made in 
the early months of the war to put an embargo on American 
loans to belligerents, has been abandoned. The Journal of 
Commerce some weeks ago published a table showing that 
then (July 22nd) Wall Street had lent nearly 200 million 
doliars to the Allied Powers. 

Some such plan as this may relieve the American situa- 
tion, which certainly must be relieved. But the British 
taxpayer ought not therewith to dismiss from his mind 
the bigger and more general question of the financial 
responsibility which our Government has undertaken. 
If we borrow, we are only piling up burdens for those who 
come after us; and in so far as we borrow outside this 
country that evil is uncompensated by any good. When 
the Government borrows from its own nationals, it may 
be argued that it pays back to them in interest what it 
has to take in taxation; and, apart from the very grave 
question of distribution of sacrifice, they may not be very 
much worse off. But so long as we cannot pay for what 
we buy abroad in goods, we must pay, somehow or other, 
in money, either by exporting gold, selling our American 
securities, or borrowing in America at a heavy rate. Unless 
our imports are diminished or our exports increased, we 
cannot pay in goods. The economy campaign, if rein- 
forced by taxation, may effect some reduction in imports ; 
but unless the policy of an unlimited Army is reconsidered 
exports cannot be increased. 
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Vision 
By FRANCIS GERALD 


question must have been flashed at me from walls 

and hoardings a thousand times. But it was 
only a day or two ago that I caught the full savour of 
its irony. I had been travelling up from the country in 
a compartment crowded with soldiers. For the most 
part they were men of the New Army who had not been 
many months in training. Their talk was of food and of 
discipline. I tried to read my paper, but stray sentences 
interrupted me. One boy in the corner farthest from me 
talked more than the rest. He was sober and spoke 
with an air of authority; the others listened to him with 
respect. He was in the Regular Army and had been “ out 
there” for some six months. He had come home perma- 
nently incapacitated for active service by a wound in the 
knee. I could only hear a few scraps of what he said. ‘I tell 
you I’ve been through it... . thank God, I’m out ofit now.... 
The first man I saw killed was my own brother. . . . I helped 
to bury him. . . . God, it makes you sick, though!... 
I tell you I didn’t stop crying, not hardly, the whole of 
the first month I was out there. . . . Thank God, they 
can’t send me out there again, though, and that’s all I 
eare about.” This last sentence kept cropping up in his 
talk like a refrain—** Thank God, they can’t send me out 
there again, though !” 

As I left the station my eye fell upon a grinning pink- 
cheeked face with a set of teeth that would do credit to a 
musical comedy actress and a nose that would have been 
the better for a touch or two from a powder-puff. It was 
the face of the recruiting poster with its insinuating question. 

Of course I do not claim that my travelling companion 
was in any way representative of the spirit of the British 
Army. There are grumblers in every walk of life, and nobody 
likes going back to work after a holiday. But how many of 
the boys who have responded to the “ greatest advertising 
campaign on record,”’ how many of those who have actually 
seen war, think of it now just as they thought of it 
when they stepped through the door of the recruiting 
office ? 

Suppose that the walls were placarded not with that clean, 
smiling face surmounted by a brand-new cap and set on 
shoulders neatly clothed in a well-groomed uniform, but with 
actual portraits of British soldiers on the retreat from Mons. 
Suppose that, instead of a line of perfectly-tailored young 
gentlemen in khaki with ‘a space in the line for you,” 
there were displayed on the hoardings real photographs of 
a trench after half an hour’s “artillery preparation ”— 
a heap of churned earth and broken bones, of rotting flesh 
and contorted faces—with this legend, ‘“ There’s room in 
the heap for you.” Suppose that the managers of our 
picture palaces were to substitute for their impossible 
stories of romance and heroism a few films recording actual 
episodes of the battlefield—an infantry charge, for example, 
held up by barbed wire under fire from half a dozen machine 
guns. And suppose these exhibitions were reproduced, not 
in our country only, but in every town and village through- 
out Europe and America—I wonder how long the war 
would last. 

Do not mistake me. 


oe He happy and satisfied. Are you?...’ The 


I am not criticising the gentlemen 
who design the posters. It is their business to raise men. 
And to judge by results, they know their business. Nor 
do I suggest that if the people realised what the war is like 
there would not still be just as many men ready, eager 
indeed, to do their share of the fighting. Volunteers would 


still offer themselves. But they would offer themselves in 
a different spirit—immeasurably graver and more serious— 
and with the knowledge that war is not an adventure or 
a sport, but a sickening and intolerable plague ; they would 
give their help in the hope that by giving it they might 
the more quickly bring this horror to an end. 

My contention, however, is of a more general character. 
The point that I want to insist upon is this: that wars 
occur, are made possible largely because of men’s inability 
to see things as they are. The root cause of war—one of 
its root causes, at any rate—is the failure of human imagina- 
tion. Had the peoples of Europe been able to visualise a 
modern campaign in all its squalid detail, to see it with 
their mind’s eye as the troops in the field are seeing it now 
in a literal and physical sense ; and had they at the same 
time been able to picture in the concrete terms of reality— 
in terms, that is, of common sense and the things of every- 
day life—what a victory can add to the happiness and 
well-being of themselves and their neighbours, I venture 
to think that they would have made short work of imperialist 
rhetoric and the shibboleths of diplomacy. It is because 
they were unequal! to this effort of imagination, because 
the truth is still veiled from them by abstractions and 
allegories about Victory and Vengeance, Glory and Power 
(witness the posters which the sinking of the Lusitania 
produced and that patheticaily childish representation of 
the British Lion and family “‘ defying their foes’’), it is 
because they were apt to think of war as something between 
a glorified prize-fight and a Lord Mayor’s Show, it is 
because of this that war has come. And it will come again 
unless they can somehow or other be brought to see war 
as ut is. 

For this reason Mr. Philip Gibbs’s book, The Soul of the 
War (Heinemann, 7s. 6d. net), should be read—and quoted— 
by every pacifist. It is the best account of the Western 
campaign that has yet appeared. And it is this in great 
measure because it makes no attempt to explain or discuss 
strategy and tactics, but consists solely of impressionist 
sketches of isolated incidents and individual experiences. 
A record of this kind is worth infinitely more than all our 
amateur strategists’ talk about battalions and army corps, 
** mass formations’ and “ open order,” “* flanking move- 
ments ” and the “ policy of attrition,” échelons and enfilad- 
ing. For these technica] abstractions, these mechanics of 
military science, serve only to cover up the essential realities 
of war. They lull the reader into forgetfulness of the indiyi- 
dual combatant. And after all; what he feels and sees and 
thinks is the only real and important thing about war ; 
it is the only thing which distinguishes war from Kriegspiel 
or chess or dominoes. Mr. Gibbs has remembered this 
and, in consequence, has written a thoroughly interesting 
and valuable book. True, he is a little long-winded and 
trivial at times, and his moralisings are often rather heavy 
(I confess that I skipped a good many of his pages). But 
every now and then he presents a picture—a snapshot, as 
it were—that almost startles one by its vividness. Of 
even greater interest are the narratives and comments 
which he quotes from the soldiers themselves—French 
and Belgian and English. Here are a few chosen at random 
from his pages: ‘* We did not listen to the cries of sur- 
render or to the beseeching plaints of the wounded. We 
had no use for prisoners, and on both sides there was no 
quarter given in this Argonne wood. Better than fixed 
bayonets was an unfixed bayonet. Better than a bayonet 
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was a bit of iron or a broken gun-stock, or a sharp knife. 
In that hand-to-hand fighting there was no shouting, but 
only struggling of interlaced bodies, with fists and claws 
grabbing for each other’s throats. I saw men use teeth 
and bite their enemy to death with their jaws, gnawing at 
their wind-pipes. This is modern war in the twentieth 
century.’ ‘The greater number of the bodies still lie 
between the trenches and we have been unable to with- 
draw them. We can see them always, in frightful quantity, 
some of them intact, others torn to bits by the shells 
which continue to fail upon them. The stench of this 
corruption floats down upon us with its foul odours. Bits 
of their rotting carcases are flung into our faces and over 
our heads as new shells burst and scatter them. The 
smell of this corruption taints our food, and taints our 
very souls so that we are spiritually and physically 


sick. That is war.” ‘This war is only endurable 
because it is for a final peace in Europe. Men 
will refuse to suffer these things again. ... It is the 


end of militarism. . If I thought that a child of 
mine would have to go through all that I have suffered 
during these last weeks, I would strangle him in his 
cradle to save him from it.” 

Mr. Gibbs writes with a purpose: and he does not 
conceal it. ‘‘ More passionate,” he declares, ‘“‘ than any 
other emotion that has stirred me through life is my 
conviction that any man who has seen these things must, 
if he has any gift of expression, and any human pity, 
dedicate his brain and heart to the sacred duty of pre- 
venting another war like this.’ Mr. Gibbs has gone the 
right way to work to achieve his end. In order to produce 
the ‘‘ will to peace” (on which the prevention of war must 
ultimately depend) two things are necessary. First, men 
must know what war is like; they must see it in its true 
colours—a brutal, disgusting and quite prosaic Hell. 
Secondly, they must learn how little war can accomplish ; 
they must understand that military domination adds 
nothing that is of value to the life of a people, that a war— 


even a victorious war—retards, not advances, man’s pro- 
gress in the things that are worth striving for. 

It is because Mr. Gibbs’s book contributes something 
towards the first of these objects that I find it so much 
more helpful than Mr. Edward Carpenter’s rather theoretical 
treatment of the subject (The Health of Nations, Allen & 
Unwin, 2s. net). Everything that Mr. Carpenter writes is 
worth reading, and he has many illuminating remarks to 
make about the underlying causes of war. Particularly 
suggestive is the chapter in which he points out that the 
imperialist and militarist conception of international rela- 
tions is in essence only the natural counterpart of the 
capitalist theory of society within the State : both rest upon 
the desire to profit at the expense of others, the will to domi- 
nate one’s neighbour, to wrest the fruits of his labour from 
him. This is, of course, profoundly true. If men would only 
‘“* live and let live,” peace, within the community and be- 
tween communities, would be absolutely secure. But when 
Mr. Carpenter goes on to argue that war cannot be abolished 
until the capitalist system of industry has been abolished, 
he is pushing his theory too far. After all, we have set 
bounds to the rivalry of men within the State : competitors 
in trade do not in these days deliberately tear each other 
to pieces with infernal machines. I fail to see why we 
should not likewise set bounds to the rivalry of nations. 
And I believe such bounds will be set, if only the peoples 
of Europe can develop in a sufficient degree the faculty 
of vision, the power to face (and remember) the facts 
about war and the results of war. That way lies the only 
hope for the near future. This war will not be “‘ the end of 
militarism ”’ unless men learn its lessons now and remember 
them when peace returns, unless its real nature is so burnt 
into their minds that when in the future swaggering war- 
lords or well-nourished K.C.’s begin to talk to them about 
“shining armour” or ‘‘ unsheathing the sword” they 
refuse to be blinded by high-sounding phrases and pretty 
pictures because they see behind the mists of metaphor the 
fields of Flanders as they looked in 1915. 


Correspondence 


Foreign Policy and the Party System. 
To the Editor of WAR AND PEACE. 


Srr,—Most of those who are puzzled and pained by 
the problems arising out of the war must find it a relief 
to look forward beyond it. Now I think that most of us 
are agreed that the results of the war must affect, not 
only the map of Europe, but also the internal government 
of England. I believe that there were signs before the 
war that the old interest in foreign policy was reviving ; 
and one can hardly doubt that after the war the question 
of a settlement which can give adequate security for 
European Peace will take precedence of most of the 
previous subjects of internal division of opinion. 

In this question there must be the great division between 
Imperialist and Nationalist, between those who care most 
for the retention and possible extension of conquered 
territory, and a somewhat repressive and ‘‘ superior ’? way 
of administering that territory, and those who think 
that the greatness of a nation consists rather in moral and 
intellectual development, and may be promoted some- 
times by the surrender of territory to those who have 
been mere subjects, and will always be promoted by 
extending to those subjects greater liberty and a clearer 
recognition of equality with ourselves. But the mere 


statement of these very complicated issues shows that 
they cannot be reduced to such definite formulas as are 
needed for conventional party conflicts. Is not this then 
the time for considering the usefulness of substituting 
personal for party representation, and giving free play 
to the individual in deciding national questions? In spite 
of the so-called union of the country, I do not think that 
I ever heard so great a variety of shades of opinion on any 
subject as I have heard expressed on questions arising out 
of the present war. Between the extreme Pacifists who 
condemn our intervention altogether and the violent 
Jingoes who cry out for the “ crushing and hymiliation of 
Germany,”’ there are any number of conceptions of our 
national duty, held in many cases by thoughtful people 
who keep aloof from party cries. All this variety of opinion 
is needed for the settlement of present troubles on even a 
temporarily secure basis; but it can never find full and 
effective expression if politicians are to be forced into 
party grooves. 

Nor is it at all clear that even the pre-war legislation on 
internal questions has adequately represented the most 
thoughtful opinion of the country. Take the Insurance 
Act. Many Liberals acquiesced most reluctantly in the 
adoption of compulsory insurance ; and there are many 
who felt that the extremely complicated character of the 
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Bill unfitted it for the redress of the grievances of the 
poor. These and other points might have been fairly 
considered and discussed while the Opposition was in the 
reasonable frame of mind. But when the Opposition 
seized an opportunity for party gains by threatening the 
repeal of the Act if it were passed, then the Liberals felt 
forced to close their ranks ; and the Bill was passed in an 
unamended form. That is merely one rather conspicuous 
instance of the defects of party government. And if 
these evils are apparent even in those subjects which 
touch everyone so closely, how much more dangerous are 
they when the subjects dealt with are those related to 
foreign countries in which it is so hard to induce the people, 
as a whole, to take an interest. 

Until, therefore, we can get such changes in our Parlia- 
mentary system as will give more influence to the private 
member, we shall make little progress in those matters 
which ought now to be occupying our thoughts. Denmark 
has just developed its scheme of proportional (or personal) 
representation. Finland had adopted it long ago. Now 
is the time in which we acknowledge the courage and the 
value of small nations. Let us also learn political wisdom 
from them.—Yours, etc., 

C. EK. MAURICE. 


To the Editor of WAR AND PEACE. 


Sir,—The question of the democratic control of foreign 
policy is, of course, necessarily included in the question 
of democratic control in general. Of late, this control has 
been seriously threatened by the gradual disappearance 
from politics of definite and homogeneous principles of 
action. A government brings in a vast mass of hetero- 
geneous measures, no one of which a member of the govern- 
ment’s party dares to oppose, for fear of endangering some 
other measure—not fundamentally connected with it— 
which the government proposes to pass. In this way 
real democratic control is lost, and the people are reduced 
to the condition of acquiescing in half a dozen laws which 
they don’t want for the sake of obtaining one which they 
do. The effect of this on public control of foreign policy 
is peculiarly marked. The voter is unable to judge of 
policy as a whole—and is forbidden to judge each measure 
separately. Under such circumstances, he usually pitches 
on one or two measures as being of first-class importance, 
and for their sake he neglects the rest; and among the 
measures which he neglects, he is pretty certain to include 
foreign policy, which, in time of peace, produces little direct 
effect upon his daily life. Even when diplomacy is public, 
and treaties submitted to the House of Commons, it may 
be questioned if a straight vote could be taken on a question 
of foreign policy, when criticism and rejection might mean 
the breakdown of a government otherwise approved ; and-it 
may therefore be asked if one of the first duties lying 
before those who are in favour of democratic control of 
foreign policy is not to bring the forms of the constitution 
into harmony with the real political thought of the country, 
and for this end to secure to the Foreign Secretary a position 
held directly at the will of Parliament and independent 
of the rise or fall of the Cabinet.—Yours, etc., 


A. B. WaxxLiIs CHAPMAN. 


Human Nature in War. 
To the Editor of WAR AND PEACE. 


Srr,—I venture to think that there is one subject in 
connection with war and peace that does not receive half 


the attention that it deserves. I mean the general charac- 
teristics of human nature the world over. 

Thus Sir Charles Waldstein observes, “No argument 
but force, fear, or self-interest will bring Germany to lay 
down her arms, or even to cease from bombarding unfortified 
towns, using asphyxiating gases, or sinking Lusiianias.” 
He does not attempt to prove this assertion, which means 
that Germany knows no motives but base ones, and can 
only be appealed to through these. 

In Germany the same idea prevails with regard to us. 
They think we have all the vices, they all the virtues. 
Thus we pursue our wholesale butchery and are in the fair 
way to bring civilisation to an end, because we are each 
certain that the other is too bad to be reached by an 
appeal to reason. To suggest that our opponents have 
some sense of right, and could be approached on that ground, 
is to be merely sentimental. 

If this estimate of human nature be correct, then there is 
no hope for the world, and we may as well say at once, 
** Let us eat and drink, for to-morrow we die.” ‘‘ We are 
fighting Prussian militarism,’’ says Sir Charles Waldstein, 
and he tells us how to do it. ‘* To fight effectively we must 
produce a warlike spirit.”” And what is to be the end of 
all this fury of bloodshed and passion, when our “‘ warlike 
spirit ’’ has conquered their “ Militarism,’’ and we have at 
last (if ever) beaten Germany ? Well, then the Germans 
will, of course, be duly convinced that we were right, just 
as we should be convinced that they were right if we were 
beaten ! 

Is this really likely ? Is it true to nature ? 

And what will Posterity, at whose expense we gratify 
our passions, say to our folly ?—Yours, etc., 


JosEPH E. SOUTHALL. 


Pacifists and the Balkans. 
To the Editor of WAR AND PEACE. 


S1r,—The advocacy in a Pacifist paper of British intrigue 
in order to induce the Balkan States to enter the horrors of 
war on our side is, I confess, startling. That politicians 
have been trying it for months I am well aware, but that 
Pacifists should accept the suggestion of handing over 
portions of countries and nations from one State to the 
other without the consent of their inhabitants, in order 
to ‘induce ”’ those States to fight for us, shows how deeply 
British militarism has sunk into the British constitution. 
We have it on the authority of the Westminster Gazette 
that, prior to inducing Italy to tear up her treaty and fight 
for our ideals, England and the others agreed to hand over 
Albania to Serbia (the outlet to the Adriatic vaguely 
mentioned in Mr. Gerald’s article in your June issue). The 
reason advanced for treating Macedonia, Albania, and other 
portions of the peninsula in this way is not the wellbeing 
of the peoples thus handed about like coin of exchange, 
but to induce other States to enter a bloody and destructive 
war in order to “render military help of a peculiarly 
valuable kind ’’—to us. And the simple Pacifist, seeing 
only the menace of German militarism, swallows the bait 
thus adroitly thrown by British Imperialism. While I 
admit that every man has a right to fight for himself in 
actual self-defence, I strongly deny any man’s right to 
deliver over whole nations to slaughter, pestilence and 
devastation, in order to forward his ideals, or even his 
interests. When a man asserts his right to do this thing 
he proves himself as strong an example of militarism as 
any Prussian—and as dangerous to the liberties of mankind. 

Yours, etc., 
A. S. GALBRAITH. 
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An Important Series of Monographs. 


Nationalism and War in the Near East. By A Diplomatist. 
With an Introduction by Lord Courtney of Penwith. 
Clarendon Press. 12s. 6d. net. 

The Industrial Development and Commercial Policies of 
Three Scandinavian Countries. By Paul Drachmann. 
Clarendon Press. 4s. 6d. net. 


In August 1911 a Conference was held at Berne under 
the auspices of the Division of Economics and History 
of the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace. 
Its object was to devise a systematic scheme of research 
into the causes and results of war, and to arrange for carry- 
ing out investigations along the lines decided upon. The 
Conference accordingly appointed three Commissioners to 
draft questions and problems to be investigated. The 
first Commission considered ‘“‘' The Economic and His- 
torical Causes and Results of War”; the second, ‘‘ Arma- 
ments in Time of Peace”; and the third, ‘“‘ The Unifying 
Influences in International Life.’”? The schemes of study 
recommended by the three Commissions were subse- 
quently approved by the whole Conference and are now 
being carried out by competent investigators under the direc- 
tion of an International Committee of Research. The Com- 
mittee consists of distinguished economists and publicists— 
British, German, French, American, Austrian, Italian, 
Dutch, Danish and Japanese. Among its members are 
Sir George Paish, Mr. Francis W. Hirst, Professor Charles 
Gide of Paris, and Professor Brentano of Munich. An 
investigation so methodically planned, and conducted 
under such auspices, might have been expected to produce 
valuable results. To judge by the volumes before us 
(which are its firstfruits) it is likely to fulfil its promise. 
The smaller volume is a very handy contribution to the 
history of the economic interdependence of nations. It 
traces the tariff history and the development of overseas 
trade of the three countries with which it deals—Denmark, 
Norway and Sweden—and discusses generally their 
industrial growth during the nineteenth century. In a 
book of this size details cannot, of course, be expected. 
But the author presents some useful statistical tables and 
has compiled an admirable summary of his subject. Espe- 
cially interesting to pacifists will be his remarks upon 
the economic effects of war. But the main importance 
of the book lies in this: that it is a first step in the direction 
of a positive or descriptive survey of the worid community 
of commerce. Many people who cannot be persuaded by 
general and theoretical arguments to consider nations as 
members of a great co-operative commonwealth may be 
induced to do so if the facts are put before them in some 
detail—the facts, that is, which show how such a common- 
weaith already exists in a rudimentary form; the facts 
about international trade and the specialisation of each 
country in the industries which it is best fitted to conduct 
are a useful introduction to the subject. We hope, there- 
fore, that the Carnegie Endowment’s Research Committee 
will continue their investigations in this direction, and that 
all pacifists and internationalists will acquaint themselves 
with the results of their labours. The larger of the two 
volumes which the’Committee has now published is a more 
elaborate work in a rather different field. We hope to 
review it at length on a future occasion. For the present 
we must be content with saying that it throws much new 
light on the results of the Balkan wars and that it contains 
the most complete and convenient account of the events 
which led up to those wars that has yet been published. 


Women and War. 


Militarism v. Feminism. Allen and Unwin. 6d. net. 
Mothers of Men and Militarism. By Mrs. J. S. Hallowes. 
Headley. Is. net. 


The subject with which these two essays are concerned 
is of first-rate importance. There can be little doubt that 
women will be fully emancipated within the next two or 
three generations. And the question whether war will 
have in the near future to be a normal means of settling 
international disputes will depend largely upon women’s 
attitude towards militarism. What will that attitude 
be? It is often assumed that most women are convinced 
pacifists. This assumption is apparently based upon the 
fact that the maternal instinct is essentially protective 
in character and consequently engenders an intense loathing 
for suffering and cruelty—more especially physical suffering 
and physical cruelty. Hence pacifist propaganda, when it 
is specifically directed to women nearly always consists— 
as does Mrs. Hallowes’s pamphlet—of a confident appeal 
to the emotions of the mother. Doubtless such an appeal 


“is very often effective—though it need not surely be made 


quite so flamboyantly sentimental as Mrs. Hallowes 
has made it. But can we be quite so sure as many ardent 
feminists would have us be, that it will override all other 
considerations ? Does experience, does common sense 
really endorse Mrs. Hallowes’s claim that “not much 
longer will motherhood permit this desecration—the 
very anguish of war will unstop her tongue”? After all, 
does not this imply a fallacy—the fallacy of simplifying 
the exceedingly complex psychology of a modern woman ~ 
down to one primitive instinct ? Anyone who has heard 
women talk about the present war must surely have 
realised that there are other factors in their psychology 
—a kind of medieval romanticism, for example, and the 
worship of physical courage—which make for, not against, 
the preservation of militarism. And the utterances of 
prominent suffragists during the last twelve months 
hardly bear out the theory that the feminine influence in 
politics is always on the side of peace. The authors of 
Feminism v. Militarism treat their subject on somewhat 
more scientific lines. They endeavour to show from history 
that the prevalence of war and the consequent organisation 
of society on a warlike basis have been among the 
most important influences which have brought about the 
subjection of women. They have read widely (not to 
say indiscriminately) and present their case with a vigour 
which sometimes degenerates into meaningless rhetoric. 
Though they are inclined to press their theory too far, 
it is difficult to dispute as an historical explanation of 
the position of women. But it has not so much relevance 
to existing conditions as they seem to claim. 
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implies resistance; thus two energies are can- 

celled and end in sterility or waste. For even 
when one. triumphs, there are still two slaves: the 
vanquished slave to the victor, the victor to the 
need of maintaining supremacy and being ready to 
use force against the vanquished. This creates a 
form of relationship as wasteful in economics as it is 
disastrous in morals. It explains the failure of all 


Ms Fim one to impose his will upon the other by force 


those policies based on coercion or aggression— 
privilege and oppression within the State, conquest 


and the struggle for power between States. But if 
the two agree to combine forces in the common fight 
against Nature for life and sustenance, both are 
liberated and they have found in that partnership 
the true economy: still better, they have found in it 
the true basis of human society and its spiritual 
possibilities. For there can be no union without some 
measure of faith in the agreement on which it is 
based, some notion of right. It indicates the true 
policy whether national or international—agreement 
for united action against the common enemy, whether 
found in Nature or in the passions and fallacies of 
men,”’—NORMAN ANGELL. 
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The School of Virtue: or War in Theory 


and Practice 


YEAR ago all that was said and written about 

war was in the nature of a guess. In those 

days neither the men who denounced war 
nor those who defended it knew what an armed 
conflict between the Western peoples would actually 
be like. They could speculate about it. They could 
try to imagine it. 
upon. 

They know now. 

There is no need any longer for guesses and imagining. 
Experience has taken their place; twelve months’ 
experience. Let us take stock of it. 

‘The war, of course, is not over yet. From all 
accounts it is not nearly over. Next year may 
bring as many lessons, as many surprises, as this year 
has brought. Still, it is worth while to review the 
situation as it now is: to enquire in what measure the 
things which men used to say about warfare in general 


~ 


But they had no experience to go- 


and in the abstract can be applied to the actual events 
of this particular war. 

The strategy and tactics of the campaign we shall 
not discuss. They are technical matters on which a 
layman has no right to express an opinion. We will 
leave the military experts to square their prophecies 
with the event as best they may. We are con- 
cerned only with the issue between the men who think 
war a desirable or necessary phase in the progress of 
mankind and those who regard it as wasteful, futile 
and wicked. Next month we hope to discuss the effect 
of the war on the belligerent peoples; to see what 
twelve months of fighting have accomplished. For 
the present we shall confine ourselves to a few reflec- 
tions suggested by the character of the fighting. 

One of the pleas by which the militarists most 
commonly defended war was this : that it is a necessary 
discipline by which the manly virtues are preserved 
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and strengthened. This view, as we might expect, 
has been most tersely and definitely expressed by a 
soldier—a German soldier. In a famous letter to 
Bluntschli, Marshal von Moltke said : 

A perpetual peace is a dream, and not even a beautiful 
dream. War is one of the elements of order in the world, 
established by God. The noblest virtues of men are 
developed therein. 

Treitschke, the most popular of modern German 
historians, has expressed the same opinion in similar 
words : 


A perpetual peace is thoroughly reactionary: with 
war all movement, all growth must be struck out of 
history ... The living God will see to it that war 
constantly returns as a dreadful medicine for the human 
race. 


Englishmen have come to look upon this attitude as 
exclusively German. Without doubt it is commoner 
and more deeply rooted in Germany than in most 
other countries. But there is scarcely a country in 
the world in which it has not found support. In the 
United States, for instance, so prominent a public 
man as Mr. Roosevelt has declared himself in favour 
of it. His book The Strenuous Life contains these 
sentences : 


We must play a great part in the world and especially 

. perform those deeds of blood, of valour which above 

everything else bring a nation renown. We do not admire 

a man of timid peace. By war alone can we acquire 

those virile qualities necessary to win in the stern strife of 
actual life. 


Nor has it been altogether without advocates even 
in England. Only a few months ago Mr. Austin 
Harrison wrote thus : 


The nobility of war as opposed to the theory of Pacific- 
ism is, of course, a very old idea, worn threadbare by 
Frederick the Great and emphasised by Napoleon again 
and again. As an argument it is difficult to refute... . 
All the virtues are brought out by war: courage, hardi- 
hood, self-sacrifice, endurance, pity, charity, mercy, 
nobility, strength—the parts—damn it !—of a gentle- 
man and of chivalry.—English Review, November, 1914. 


And Mr. E. B. Osborn has said : 


That is why war for war’s sake appeals to so many : it 
is a gymnasium of the naked soul, in which Virtue renews 
her hardihood after the corroding comfort of a long period 
of peace.—Morning Post, August 138th, 1914, 


Let us watch the naked soul at her exercise : 


August 19th.—Could not find regiment and remained 
with ammunition column. Then we halted, plundered 
a villa ; had much wine. 


August 22nd.—Bivouac near Anderleus. 
ribly ; fed magnificently. 


Ravaged ter- 


August 26th.—Six p.m. we went into bivouac. As 
invariably, the surrounding houses were immediately 


plundered. We found four rabbits, roasted them, dined 
splendidly ; plates, cups, knives, and forks, glasses, etc. 
Drank 11 bottles of champagne, four bottles of wine and 
six bottles of liqueur. 


August 27th.—6.30 p.m. marched out. Everyone still 
well loaded with wine and champagne bottles.—(Diary of 
a Corporal in the 2nd Regiment of Uhlans. Appendix to 
Bryce Report, p. 175.) 


August 17th.—In the afternoon I had a look at the 
little chateau belonging to one of the King’s secretaries 
(not at home). Our men had behaved like regular 
vandals. They had looted the cellar first, and then they had 
turned their attention to the bedrooms and thrown things 
about all over the place. They had even made fruitless 
efforts to smash the safe open. Everything was topsy- 
turvy—magnificent furniture, silk, and even china. 
That’s what happens when the men are allowed to re- 
quisition for themselves. I am sure they must have 
taken away a heap of useless stuff simply for the pleasure 
of looting.—(Diary of an officer in a Saxon Regiment. 
Ibid. p. 181.) 


Immediately after the men had been killed, I saw the 
Germans going into houses in the place and bringing out 
the women and girls. About 20 were brought out. They 
were marched close to the corpses. Each of them was 
held by the arms. They tried to get away. They were 
made to lie on tables which had been brought into the 
square. About 15 of them were violated. Each of them 
was violated by about 12 soldiers (Evidence of a Belgian 
soldier. Ibid. p. 18.) 


Hardly had we finished with one house and wanted to 
cross the street when shots again came from all directions. 
Now we set fire to the houses as far as we could. Of 
course, the women howled, but one gets into such a fury 
when one takes part in such an occurrence.—(Diary of a 
musketeer in a Baden Regiment. Jbid. p. 170.) 


We then arrived at the town of Wandre. Here the 
houses were spared, but everything was examined. At 
last we went out of the town, and everything went to 
ruins. In one house a whole collection of weapons was 
found. The inhabitants without exception (Samt-und- 
sonders) were brought out and shot. This shooting was 
heart-breaking, as they all knelt down and prayed, but 
that was no ground for mercy. A few shots rang out 
and they fell back into the green grass and slept for ever. 
—(Diary of a German soldier. Jbid. p. 161.) 


All this evidence, it will be noted, relates to the 
conduct of Germans. Many will be apt to infer that 
the debaucheries and brutality to which it points 
are to be attributed entirely to the depravity of the 
German character. On this there are just two things 
to be said. ; 


In the first place, to quote the Bryce Committee’s 
report : 


Let a distinction be drawn between two classes of out- 
rages. Individual acts of brutality—ill-treatment of © 
civilians, rape, plunder, and the like—were very widely 
committed. These are more numerous and more shock- 
ing than would be expected in warfare between civilised 
Powers, but they differ rather in extent than in kind from 
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what has happened in previous though not recent wars. 
In all wars many shocking and outrageous acts must be 
expected, for in every large army there must be a pro- 
portion of men of criminal instincts whose worst passions 
are unloosed by the immunity which the conditions of 
warfare afford. 


In other words, many of the worst cases of atrocity 
are to be attributed not to any exceptional depravity 
in the German nature but to the necessary incidents 
of war. 


We are, however, far from denying that the horrors 
of war have been aggravated by Prussian doctrine 
and Prussian methods. Undoubtedly they have. 
And that brings us to our second point. In times of 
peace the militarists in this country were continually 
declaring that military training and the preparation 
for war were among the most salutary tonics for 
the morals of a nation. It was a stock argument of 
those who worked for the introduction of compulsory 
service in this country that it would teach the people 
the much-needed lessons of discipline, self-sacrifice, 
self-control. Now there is no country in the world 
in which military training and discipline have been 
so thorough as they have been in Germany. Since 
the outbreak of war all the newspapers and a hundred 
pamphleteers have urged in season and out of season 
that Germany has been preparing for war for a genera- 
tion; to that end the whole community has been 
organised—its government, its industry, its finance ; 
to that end the bodies and minds and souls of its people 
have been educated. If the results of military pre- 
paration upon national character are to be seen 
anywhere, they are to be seen among the German 
people. And it was, in fact, to Germany that the 
advocates of conscription here in England used to 
refer for evidence of its beneficent effects. In the earlier 
editions of Mr. Shee’s book, Britain’s First Duty, 
which became almost the text-book of the National 
Service League, occurs this passage : 


If we are to judge what the effects of universal military 
service would be in England, we must look at its results, 
not among the French, who have hardly a trait of charac- 
ter in common with us, except personal courage, but 
among the Teutonic nation, closely allied to us by common 
ties of descent, language, literature and history, and 
possessing the same Grundideen, which are the roots of 
national character among all Germanic races. 


We are not among those who believe that the military 
machine has turned the whole German people into a 
-pack of savage beasts. We are aware that many 
Germans hate the military machine and all that it 
standsifor as whole-heartedly as anyone in this country 
hates it. But we do ask, on the evidence of the last 


twelve months, whether it has appreciably improved 
the German character; whether the Germans, who 
have enjoyed the advantages of conscription, discipline 
and soldierly organisation in greater measure than any 
other nation, have displayed the virtues of “ pity, 
charity, mercy, nobility, strength—the parts of 
chivalry and a gentleman,” in a more marked degree 
than, say, the British—a race “‘ closely allied to them 
in common ties of descent, language, literature and 
history, and possessing the same Grundideen,” which 
has been so conspicuously without those advantages. 
May there not after all be something in the view 
(urged years ago by the author of The Great Illusion) 
that: “there has been neither social nor moral 
advantage to the German people from the victories 
of 1870 and the state of regimentation which the 
sequel has imposed ” ? 

We do not, of course, suggest for a moment that if 
conscription had been adopted in Great Britain 
British troops would have behaved as the German 
army behaved in Belgium. Full allowance must be 
made for differences of race and temperament. But 
the German people have great traditions. To litera- 
ture, art, science, philosophy, music, all the depart- 
ments of civilised life, they have contributed much. 
A couple of generations ago Germans were regarded 
the world over as a kindly, somewhat unpractical folk 
who were occupied rather with airy theories and 
spiritual visions than with the base objects of the 
material world. Even in the diaries from which we 
have quoted above a certain tenderness and pity 
show through occasionally. It is to the system under 
which these people have been trained up, not to any 
inherent brutality of temperament, that much of their 
recent conduct must be attributed. That system 
includes, of course, a great many other things besides 
compulsory service. It means in effect that all the 
great institutions of social life—economic, political, 
educational—the whole framework and fabric of the 
community are planned and modelled with the need 
for military efficiency constantly in view. 

In this connection it is well to remember that the 
behaviour of the German troops is due, in part, to the 
theory of war as preached by philosophers like Treitschke 
and Bernhardi and practised by the German Higher 
Command. Much of what happened in Belgium last 
August is directly attributable to the doctrine of 
frightfulness. And the later developments of the 
more strictly military operations—the submarine 
blockade with its cynical disregard of private property 
and innocent lives, the use of burning liquid and 
poison fumes, forbidden as it is not only by the letter 
of International Law but by every dictate of humanity 
—are all the logical outcome of the philosophy of war 
as it has been worked out by the thinkers of the German 
school. That theory regards war as suspending all 
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the conventions which ordinarily regulate the relations 
between men, as a frank return to primitive nature— 
Nature “ red in tooth and claw.” It proceeds upon the 
assumption that once war has broken out, the whole 
existence of the State is at stake, and that accordingly 
every consideration must be subordinated to the 
paramount need of victory. It is a logical theory 
and it can be defended by argument. It has hitherto 
taken a firmer hold in Germany than elsewhere, but 
that is largely because the governing classes there have 
been more preoccupied with the contemplation of war 
and the preparation for it—have played with the idea 
of war more than they have in other countries. If 
other nations had constantly kept the thought of war 
before their minds, as the Prussians have, in the 
schoolroom and the Universities, in the office and the 
counting-house, might not they also have fallen 
victims to some such theory as this ? 

Once admit that war is a normal incident in the 
relations between States, and it becomes the supreme 
end and object of every State to prepare for war. 
Once assume that the communities of men which we 


call ‘“‘ States ” or “ Nations” are, not partners in the 
great struggle of man to fit himself to his environment 
and his environment to himself, but rival organisms 
opposed to each other by instinct and by interest, 
impelled by the nature of their being to struggle 
against each other for survival, and what sense is 
there in the conventions of morality or the rule of 
law as between States? If every State has to choose 
between being swallowed up, ruined, overridden by 
its rivals, or swallowing them up, ruining them, over- 
riding them, is it not the plain duty of those who are 
responsible for the welfare of a State to take any and 
every means in their power to secure that it shall 
triumph in this perpetual rivalry ? If, therefore, this 
conception of international affairs becomes common 
elsewhere than in Prussia, if war comes to be regarded 
as a normal phase in the relations between States, 
may not the Prussian theory of war by the force of 
its own logic triumph throughout Europe? For war 
as it is practised by the Grand General Staff is, in Mr. 
Arnold Bennett’s phrase, only ‘‘ war completed and 
more perfect.” 


Sitting Out 


And very much I wondered what the fellow would 
be at. 
So with great respect I asked him, ‘‘ Could you 
indicate at all 
If you mean to set to partners in the European ball 7? ” 


I T was a wily neutral; on a Balkan fence he sat, 


He looked extremely worried, and he shook his heavy 
head, ‘ 

And I felt quite sympathetie when that wily neutral 
said, 

** Although the game is risky, I should feel a silly fool 

If I wasn’t of the party when they come to share the 
pool. 


““T hear the voices calling very loud and very clear, 

Germans, Austrians and Moslems, they are ever at my 
ear ; 

T can hear them calling loudly out of Britain and of 
France, 

‘Wil! you, won’t you, will you, won’t you come and join 
the dance ?’ 


‘* But the voice that calls the loudest comes from high 
explosive shells 
Which Elizabeth is pitching up the stricken Darda- 


nelles ; 
And your Hamilton’s advances might persuade me, I 
confess, * 


If they were not allidiscounted in your patriotic Press, 


“There I daily read how hopeless is your chance of 
getting through, 

That you’d better cut your losses, that *twere well if 
you withdrew, 

That your people’s hearts are sinking at the prospect 
of defeat, 

And no confidence is left you in your Army or your 
Fleet. 


“It’s not exactly British, and perhaps it might be 
best 

To ignore the brood whose business is to foul the parent 
nest ; 

But it makes one pause from action,” so 

that wily neutral said ; 

And he looked extremely worried as he shook his 


heavy head. 


+ 


P.S.—I ought to mention that Pve not a word of 
blame 

For our patriotic papers when they play the German 
game ; 

For loyalty and honour are not things that can be. 
weighed 

With the largest circulation in the great Depresser 
trade. 

MAcFLECKNOE. 
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The Issues in the East 


By CHARLES RODEN BUXTON 


realise what is meant by the conflict between 

the Allies on the one hand and _ Austria- 
Hungary and Turkey on the other. First there is a 
danger lest we should fail to realise the important 
place which these Powers occupy as military factors. 

It would be a great mistake to suppose that the 
Empire of the Hapsburgs no longer counts as a 
powerful force. With regard to the Turks, also, there 
is a danger lest we should underrate the magnitude 
of the work before us, or the extent of the achievement 
already accomplished in European Turkey by our 
sailors and soldiers. 

An even more important reason for understanding 
the issues in the East is that unless we do so we may 
allow a settlement to be reached which will fail to 
satisfy national aspirations, and leave unremoved the 
causes of future war. I do not mean that we should 
fight until every nationality question in South-East 
Europe is settled in an ideal manner. The destruction 
of Western European civilisation would be too high a 
price to pay for the liberation of Eastern Europe, and 
we have to balance the loss in one direction against 
the gain in another. What I mean is that, when it 
has been decided on general grounds that terms must 
be made, we must take advantage of the situation 
which will then exist to secure the utmost possible 
advantage from the nationality point of view. 

The present war resulted from a Balkan quarrel. 
There may have been other and remoter causes in the 
background, but the immediate dispute which caused 
the rupture of a European peace that had lasted for 
43 years arose from the unsatisfied aspirations of the 
Serbo-Croat race. 

This dispute would not have acquired quite such a 
momentous character if it had not been the battle- 
ground for the rivalry of Austria and Russia—a rivalry 
which has been for many years past one of the funda- 
mental causes of European unrest. The popular idea 
that Germany ‘“ got up ” the struggle between Austria 
and Serbia as a means of stirring up a European war 
can only provoke a smile among those who know the 
conditions of the Near East—the immense historical 
prestige of Austria-Hungary, and her dependence 
for her very life upon splitting up the Balkan nation- 
alities, the determination of Russia to be looked upon 
as the protector of the Southern Slavs, the way in 
which all party divisions in the Balkans are based 
upon this tremendous rivalry, and, finally, the fact 
that in 1909, after the annexation of Bosnia by Austria- 
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Hungary, the mutual hostility of Austria and Russia 
came within an ace of plunging Europe into the same 
kind of war as that which we are now waging. 

The best way of estimating the issues in the East 
is to enquire what would be the result if Russia won, 
and what would be the result if Austria won. For 
the sake of clearness we may take the case of a complete 
victory for one side or the other. A partial victory 
would, of course, secure partial results, but the differ- 
ence would be only one of degree. If Austria won it 
would be impossible to satisfy the desires of the 
Serbo-Croat and Roumanian races for unity and 
freedom, because it is only at the expense of Austria- 
Hungary that such unity and freedom can be obtained. 
The unity and freedom of the Greek and Armenian 
races would also be rendered impossible, because they 
could only be obtained at the expense of Turkey in 
Asia, and Turkey is Austria’s ally. If neither Serbia 
nor Roumania nor Greece can secure their legitimate 
expansion, it would be difficult in the extreme to secure 
to Bulgaria the small pieces of territory which are 
needed to complete Bulgarian unity, but which are 
now held as the result of the second Balkan war by 
Serbia, Roumania and Greece respectively. Suppose 
on the contrary, that Russia won. Serbia, Greece and 
Roumania might then secure the fulfilment of cach of 
their aspirations, and the necessary concessions to 
Bulgaria would be a matter of no difficulty. In 
addition, the sorely tried Armenian people might for 
the first time gain the autonomy which is the goal 
of their hopes, or at least the possibility of an 
orderly and progressive life, free from the danger of 
constant oppression and fitful massacre, which their 
fellow-countrymen in the Russian Caucasus enjoy 
to-day. 

It used to be thought in England that any State 
liberated as the result of Russian action was bound 
to become a mere catspaw of Russia. But history 
has proved conclusively that this idea, which was 
always strenuously combated by Gladstone, is not in 
accordance with the facts. Whatever the motives 
of the Russian Government and people may be, the 
net result of their success in this war would be the 
strengthening and not the subduing of Balkan nation- 
alities. It is true that these nationalities regard with 
great anxiety the question of Russia’s position on 
the Straits. The exact nature of that position in the 
event of a Russian victory has not yet been defined, 
but in any case it would not infringe the strictly 
national rights of any State. Constantinople is a 
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cosmopolitan city, and the possession of it is not 
regarded as a national claim by the serious politicians 
of any Balkan nation. With regard to Russia’s 
future attitude towards the Balkans, it must always 
be remembered that the Southern Slavs are divided 
from the Northern Slavs by a broad expanse of 
territory inhabited by Roumanians, Hungarians and 
Germans. 

The only point at which the territorial position of 
Russia conflicts in any degree with the principle of 
nationality, so far as the Balkans are concerned, is 
Bessarabia. A readjustment of the Roumanian 
frontier that would give Roumania the small fragment 
of her race which inhabits this province would be the 


best possible proof which Russia could give of her - 


desire to respect Balkan nationalities. 

Broadly speaking, then, it may be said that a victory 
for England, France and Russia is compatible with 
the establishment in South-Eastern Europe (for I am 
not dealing here with the problems of Poland and 
Finland) of a state of affairs in which the claims of 
nationality would be recognised, whilst the victory 
of Germany, Austria and Turkey is not. The question 
of the origins of the war and the motives of the Great 
Powers involved, important as it may be in other 
connections, does not concern us here. The real 
issues of the war are the results which may be made to 
follow from the victory of one side or the other. 

The words “‘ may be made to follow ” are important. 
It would be a great mistake to suppose that the mere 
victory of the Triple Entente would of itself bring the 
results, in the shape of proper national frontiers, 
which have been mentioned above. All it would do 
would be to make them possible. It would create the 
opportunity for settling the East of Europe on a 
permanently peaceful basis. Whether that oppor- 


tunity were taken or not would depend on ourselves. 
It would only be taken if we insisted upon it. 

Here comes in the importance of educating public 
opinion. History (even the most recent history) 
shows that it is not safe to rely for a nationality 
settlement upon the diplomatists alone. The tradi- 
tions of diplomacy are such that, when the time comes 
for settlement, its main desire is to devise some 
formula which will mect the needs of the moment, 
without regard to the underlying principles, which 
alone can be trusted to render future conflicts unlikely. 
The part which may be played in this matter by public 
opinion is very clear. It can make itself heard 
through the Press, through public meetings and 
petitions, and above all, through Parliament. It 
cannot, of course, express itself on the detailed 
frontiers, or on the exact nature of the rights to be 
accorded to the minorities which will always be found 
within every national area. But it can demand that 
principles such as that of nationality, for which it has 
been taught to believe that it is contending, and in the 
name of which it has made such gigantic sacrifices, 
shall not be lost sight of, and shall be a governing 
factor in the terms which the Peace Conference at 
the end of the war will have to devise. We must 
remember that the principle of nationality means, 
for us, two distinct things. It means that “ room 
must be found” in Mr. Asquith’s words ‘for the 
independent existence, and the free development of 
smaller nationalities, each with a corporate con- 
sciousness of its own.” But it also means that in the 
interests both of ourselves and of Europe as a whole 
we must remove those open sores which, if left 
unhealed, may at no distant date plunge Europe into 
another catastrophe not less disastrous than the 
present. 
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The Warlike Spirit 


The Editor of WAR AND PEACE. 

Sir,—Sir Charles Waldstein’s strictures on my 
definition of a pacifist do not strike me as very impor- 
tant, but he should not have misquoted me. I did 
not write “* a pacifist is a person.” I recognise 
that the word pacifist is commonly used to include 
many sorts of people desiring peace, but aiming at it 
by different and sometimes opposed methods, and 
therefore for convenience, because I wanted to use 
the word, I wrote “ what I mean by a pacifist is a 
person.” And I defined it to cover what is 
often called Norman-Angellism. This should have 
prevented any confusion arising from association with 
other types of pacifism. 

Sir Charles seems to have taken my article as an 
attack on his views, and resents my use of the word 
“glamour ” of war, as if I had attributed to him the 
intention of creating such a glamour. I was not 
writing of him at all, but of women; he can know 
little of women who is not aware that in their eyes 
the glamour of war has been dazzling in the past, and 
remains, even in the present, to hinder those whose 
own light is not yet strong. 

My only reference to Sir Charles was a passing 
reference to a metaphor used—as I hold, misused— 
by him and many others; the metaphor of a house 
on fire which must be put out before we can talk, or 
even think, about prevention. As he defends this, 
and as his defence involves a fundamental difference, 
I would like to meet it. I made no “ hypothesis ” 
about the origin of this particular war; I said ‘“‘ wars 
are caused by human beings,” and this war is no 
exception. Ido not try to “ imagine away ” this war : 
I say, since it was caused by human beings, who can 
‘be moved by moral and mental considerations as well 
as by physical force, it would be wise to bring to bear 
all the forees we can command and not restrict our- 
selves to physical force. Sir Charles does, as a matter 
of fact, give away his case in his very next sentence, 
when he says, “‘ No argument but force, fear, or self- 
interest will bring Germany to lay down her arms.” 
To compel a very powerful nation like Germany by force 
alone may be the longest way, and it certainly is the 
way to leave the most plentiful crop of problems for 
the future to solve. The motive of fear may act, 
obviously does often act, as a provocation to aggression 
and as an incentive to resistance; if the German 
people could be made to hope that we would not impose 
a crippling peace, they would feel very differently 
about continuing the war until its very duration must 
cripple them as much or more. But when we come 
to the motive of “self-interest”? we come to the 


kernel of the problem. No argument but that of self- 
interest would induce any one of the belligerent nations 
to lay down its arms. Does Sir Charles deny that? Not 
one European nation is prepared to be a martyr nation. 
Does Sir Charles deny that? It is, in the long run, 
to the interest of every one of the nations to lay down 
arms as early as possible. The longer we cultivate 
the “warlike spirit’ in politicians and diplomats, 
the longer they will be in appreciating the true interests 
of the people. But even the most enlightened politi- 
cians and diplomats cannot act in direct opposition 
to the spirit of their peoples, and therefore our teaching 
must go to the peoples. They need be no worse 
soldiers for that teaching. A man should fight the 
better for knowing that he fights for what is right and 
not merely to impose defeat and humiliation. The 
‘ warlike spirit,’ which is commended, too often leads 
a conqueror to take what he can, quite regardless of 
the future. 

We entered upon this war with many fine senti- 
ments ; it was to lead to a partnership of nations and 
the rule of international law. If you cultivate the 
sort of “ warlike spirit’ which denies the humanity 
and the moral rights of even a “ criminal nation ”— 
if so you call Germany—you are making partnership 
impossible. We shall not prove to Germany, by 
force, that force fails. We could only prove by force 
that our foree was superior to her force. An argu- 
ment for the further piling up of force. The victory 
of justice and reason is of another sort. 


H. M. Swanwick. 





Every Englishman is determined that the 


peace that will follow this war shall be as far 
as possible permanent. Yet War AND PEACE 
is the only English paper in which the difficulties 
of making it permanent and the means of over- 
coming them are fully and frankly discussed. 
War AND PEACE is a strictly non-party journal 
and its columns are open to expressions of 
opinion from every school of thought. It has 
no connection with any political or propagandist 
organisation. It is an independent organ and 
makes its appeal to men and women who think 
independently. 
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The German Socialists and the War 


By G. LOWES DICKINSON 


Leipziger Volkszeitung a document of the first 

importance for the light it throws upon the 
state of opinion in Germany. It is signed by three 
of the most prominent members of the Social Demo- 
cratic Party. <A full translation appeared in The 
Labour Leader of July 1st. The following are some of 
the most important passages : 


(): June 9th there was published in the 


Certain demands which have for some months been 
advocated by an unimportant section of the Press and by 
isolated organisations of little standing have recently been 
adopted by persons in prominent positions and by bodies 
of some influence. Programmes are being drafted which 
pervert the present war into a war of conquest. ... At 
the meeting of the Reichstag on May 28th Count von 
Westupp, as representing the Conservatives, and Herr 
Schuffer, representing the National Liberals, frankly 
declared themselves in favour of annexations. Count von 
Westupp interpreted the Chancellor’s declaration on the 
previous day as foreshadowing a policy of annexation, and 
this interpretation has not been rejected by the Imperial 
Government. In addition to these influential declara- 
tions, six great capitalist and landed organisations, headed 
by the Central Union of German Manufacturers and the 
Union of Farm Owners, have presented a petition to the 
Imperial Chancellor in which they demand the conquest 
of a great colonial empire, large war indemnities, and 
annexations in Europe which would by compulsion in- 
corporate within the German Empire more than seven 
millions of Belgians and more than three millions of French 
people. ... Finally, the King of Bavaria has given 
expression to demands for the extension of our frontiers 
to the West “ by which we can secure better communication 
to the sea for South and West Germany.” .. . 

In view of all these declarations, German Social Democ- 
racy is faced with the question whether it can continue to 
support in the further prosecution of the war people whose 
intentions are in direct contradiction to the declaration 
of our Parliamentary Party on August 4th, 1914, in which 
it stated that, in accordance with the decisions of the 
International, it condemned every war of conquest. . . . 

In large circles within our own nation and within the 
nations with whom Germany is at war a strong feeling for 
peace is more and more uprising. Whilst the governing 
classes are afraid to comply with this desire for peace, 
thousands and thousands of people are looking to the 
Social Democracy and are expecting from it the word of 
deliverance and action in accordance with such a word. 
As the plans of conquest are laid openly before the world 
Social Democrats have full liberty to assert with the utmost 
emphasis their antagonism to such plans. And the actual 
situation makes this liberty a duty. . . . 

Peace conditions forced from one side upon the enemy 
nations cannot bring a real peace. They can only bring 
new armaments and the prospect of a new war. A perfect 
and lasting peace is only possible on the basis of free 
agreement. It is not within reach of a single country to 
create this basis, but every party can take its share, acecord- 
ing to its strength and position, in creating it. The state 


of affairs at the present moment makes it imperative that 
German Social Democrats should take a decisive step in 
realising this aim. 


In this article we have clearly stated what has been 
long known to observers of events in Germany, that 
there are two opposite currents of opinion struggling 
for mastery there. One is that of the Junkers, 
militarists and agrarians, led, it is understood, by 
Tirpitz, who desire to convert into a war of aggression 
and conquest what was represented from the beginning 
to the German nation as a war of defence. The other, 
that of Social Democracy, repudiating all annexation, 
and bent only upon a peace which shall be permanent, 
based upon an equal consideration for the rights and 
interests of all nations. The article we have quoted 
was signed only by three members of the Party, but 
it evoked a manifesto by the Central Committee 
representing millions of voters, which adopts the same 
point of view. After vigorously defending their own 
action since the outbreak of war and complaining of 
the bellicose attitude of French and British Socialists, 
the Committee declare that : 

The Parliamentary Party,and the Party Executive have 
always unanimously opposed the policy of conquests and 
of annexations. We raise once more the sharpest protests 
against all attempts to secure the annexation of foreign 
territories and of the violation of the rights of other peoples, 
particularly as they have been expressed in the demands 
of great capitalist federations and in the speeches of leading 
capitalist politicians. To make such attempts delays more 
than ever the peace which is strongly desired by the whole 
people. The people do not want any annexations. The 
people want peace. If the war, daily requiring new sacri- 
fices, is not to drag on without end, one of the participating 
Powers must stretch forth the hand of peace. Germany, 
which has been attacked by overwhelming Powers, which 
has victoriously resisted all enemies up to the present, 
which has defeated the plan to starve out the people, and 
has proved that it cannot be defeated, should make the 
first step to bring about peace. In the name of humanity 
and of culture, supported by the favourable military situa- 
tion created by the bravery of our comrades in arms, we 
call upon the Government to show their readiness to enter- 
upon peace negotiations in order to make an end to the 
bloody struggle. We expect from our comrades in the other 
belligerent countries that they will bring pressure to bear 
upon their Governments with the same end in view. 


Now the common attitude of the British Press 
towards such utterances as these is either to ignore 
them or to dismiss them contemptuously as ‘‘ peace 
talk.” This is a very grave error of judgment. For 
upon the attitude adopted by the allied Powers 
toward the Social Democracy in Germany may depend 
the future of that country and of Europe. The 
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policy of the Junkers is quite clear. They are fight- 
ing not only for annexations and the hegemony of 
Europe. They are fighting also against democ- 
racy, both at home and abroad. They desire a 
separate peace with Russia, and ultimately a Russian 
alliance, whereby the two autocracies should stand 
together against all the progressive elements of 
Europe. The success of that policy would mean, in 
all probability, the introduction of what may be 
called defensive militarism in the Western countries, 
and, as its corollary, the disappearance of democracy 
and freedom. 

“Well then,” it will be replied, “we must defeat 
the Junkers.” Certainly. But in such a way as not 
to rally to them German democracy. The Allies must 
vindicate the integrity and independence of Belgium 
and of France. They may, perhaps, be able to 
recover Alsace-Lorraine without risk to the future 
peace of Europe. But the moment they shall threaten 
the independence and integrity of Germany they 
would unite against them the whole German pcople. 
German democrats stand against the Junkers when 
these openly avow aggression. They will stand with 
them when they are convinced that the aggression has 
passed to the side of the Allies. That is why all the 
talk, and all that underlies the talk, about “* crushing ”’ 
Germany is so unwise and so dangerous. And it may 
be all the more so because it never assumes a definite 
form. Let us take the sort of suggestions made by 
irresponsible people in England and supported, it is 
to be feared, by a growing body of English opinion, 
that Germany shall be dismembered, that Germany 
shall be disarmed, other Powers remaining armed, that 
Germany shall be penalised by an indemnity that will 
keep her poor and impotent for generations, that a 
general boycott shall be instituted against German 
trade, that Germany shall be excluded from all 
Colonial markets. Let us suppose, for a moment, 
what is contrary to all probability, that it should ever 
be in the power of the Allies to do any of these things ; 
let us admit that it could ever be worth the cost of 
years of war to do them; what would be the likely 
effect of doing them? Surely this. A Germany 
firmly united under its militarists for recovery and 
revenge; a Germany that sacrifices to that end all 
its hopes of liberty and popular government; a 
Germany perpetually arming, openly, secretly, any 
way it can; a Germany always intriguing ; a Germany 
that is a never-ceasing menace to Europe, and therefore 
a permanent and successful foe to every development 
in every country of freedom, peace and popular 
government. The Allies cannot “crush” Germany 
without crushing German democracy, and with it, 
in the end, all Western democracy. 

“ But what are we to do? For,if we do not crush 


Germany, we have no security against her.” The 
problem is one of the most difficult that could be 
presented to statesmanship, and for that reason it 
ought to be constantly considered and discussed, not 
relegated to patriotic silence. I do not imagine there 
is any perfect solution ; still less that I myself possess 
it. But I would suggest to the reader that there are 
certain hopeful lines of solution. 

1. First, and best, a change in the form of the German 
Government that would bring into power the demo- 
cratic elements. It is sometimes suggested that the 
Allies might impose such a change by force. Even 
if they should ever be in a military position to de so, 
I do not think that a hopeful line of approach. The 
best chance of such a revolution would seem to be a 
situation in which the military party had been plainly 
defeated, but the democratic elements did not feel 
themselves threatened by foreign aggression. That 
moment, it seems to me, would have come when the 
German troops should evacuate Belgium and France, 
and the war end with no gain to Germany at all in 
return for the immense sacrifices of life and the 
economic ruin (the word is not-too strong) it will have 
entailed upon her. The defeat of militarism is not to 
have succeeded, in a war as gigantic as this, and as 
terrible in its consequences. 

2. A Germany that is not (weaken her as you may) 
to be a future menace to Europe must be a Germany 
neither isolated, threatened, outlawed, nor starved. 
All that kind of treatment (even if it were in the power 
of the Allies to inflict it) is exactly what must be 
avoided, if our object is to secure not merely the 
immediate but the remoter future. Europe must not 
try to close the safety valve on the energies of so 
powerful a nation as Germany. 

3. “ But a guarantee is required ?”’ Yes! Against 
Germany and against any other Power that in the 
future should want to spring a war upon Europe. And 
that must be an international guarantee, and all 
nations, at least all the Great Powers, should take part 
in it. Such a mutual guarantee has been advocated 
in many quarters since the outbreak of the war. As 
many nations as will should enter into a treaty 
arrangement to submit all their disputes in future to 
peaceable settlement, and to support the treaty, if 
necessary, against a Power that should break it, by 
joint military measures. This would be an alliance of 
all with all, against any that should have recourse 
to arms before exhausting all means of peaceable 
settlement. And, if Germany be regarded as the 
permanently and incurably aggressive Power, it would 
be, in effect, an alliance against Germany. What 
better security is practicable, in the present state of 
Europe? But that might be practicable, if public 
opinion could be rallied to it in time. 
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What the Pro-Germans are Saying 


What is a ‘“‘ Pro-German ”’ ? 


No Englishman wants the Germans to be victorious in this war. 
then, the term cannot mean one who wishes for the success of German arms. 


As applied to Englishmen, 
If it has any meaning, it must denote those who 


desire to convert the world to the German view of life, for that, as we are constantly being told, was one of the main objects of 


our enemies in entering upon the war. 


Of such people there are unfortunately a great many in this country. Everyone who 


by word or deed promotes the principles of militarism, exalts might above right, glorifies war for its own sake, exhorts us to 
imitate German methods of warfare, favours the permanent subjugation of any nation whatever, or extols the hatred of 


foreigners as a virtue, is on the side of his country’s enemies. 
ideals in their place. He is the true Pro-German. 

Such people should be exposed and pilloried. 
pro-German Englishmen. 


Redrawing the Map, 


**On the south we may take it that Italy will stand 
possessed of the whole of the Austrian coast bordering 
on the Adriatic. Further east a strong Balkan confede- 
ration will shut off Austria from the Black Sea and the 
Mediterranean. On the north, Russia probably counts 
already upon a strip of German coast on the Baltic, in- 
cluding K6nigsberg. She would probably have no objec- 
tion to extending this strip of coast right up to the Baltic 
end of the Kiel Canal. On the west, Belgium and Holland 
in confederation with the Allies will shut off Germany from 
the North Sea. There remains the strip of German coast 
stretching from the Dutch frontier up to the Kiel Canal. 
Let us consider whether it may not be forced upon us to 
occupy a strip of coast land beginning as aforesaid from 
the Dutch frontier, taking in Bremen and Hamburg, 
running up to the North Sea mouth of the Kiel Canal, and 
then continuing on both sides of the Canal until it meets 
the Russian strip on the Baltic side. 


The Secret of Sea Power. 


“From the military and naval points of view of the 
Allies the arrangement would be ideal. There would be no 
Austro-German fleet at all; there would be no Austro- 
German submarines, because there would be no base from 
which they could operate. If we held part of the German 
coast-line (and our Allies the rest) we should not only be 
free from the submarine danger, but we should also be able 
to spread our Fleet more widely over foreign waters in 
defence of our world-wide commerce. . . . 


The Reward of Sacrifice. 


“Yet another consideration is that the possession of ports 
such as Hamburg and Bremen would help us greatly to 
extract an indemnity from Germany, and would give us 
a most valuable property in recompense for the vast sacri- 
fices which we have made in the war... . 


A Blessing in Disguise. 

‘It is obvious that if we are to hold a strip of German 
coast-line we shall have to maintain.a large standing Army. 
There will have to be garrisons to keep the towns in order 
until disaffection dies down, and there will have to be 
guards along the frontier trenches. But to my mind this 
would be an absolute blessing for Great Britain. Nothing 
short of absolute necessity will ever induce us to maintain 
a large Army. And I am firmly convinced that a large 
Army is not only necessary and good for the manhood of 
the nation, but also that it is an immense assistance to the 
labour market, and a blessing all round to the country.... 


He is working to destroy British ideals and to set up German 


We therefore propose to publish every month a few of the utierances of these 


The Briton’s Burden. 


“The task of governing lands where the people are 
sometimes hostile and sometimes not too friendly brings 
out the best qualities of the British race. If we had a 
“handful”? to manage, so to speak, on the German coast- 
line it would call for and bring forth the best qualities and 
the best men amongst us, and would be a constant tonic 
to keep us up to the mark as a nation.” —(From an article 
by Mr. D. L. B. Cast1x, in the National Review, July, 1915.) 


Steel-pointed Patriotism. 

‘* When peace is at last arranged, many magniloquent 
voices will be raised on both sides of the North Sea, im- 
ploring us to kiss and be friends again, to forgive and 
forget. Our forgiveness will be a limited liability affair— 
that is to say, we shall do nothing to prevent the Germans 
from earning a livelihood by honest labour in their own 
land, but shall make every effort to prevent such treacherous 
and unscrupulous persons from settling in our land. And 
we shall not forget the horrible outrages by land and sea 
which have shown the true significance of German criminal 
statistics—statistics which prove beyond a shadow of doubt 
that the German people, having parted with Christian 
morality as well as Christianity, are far and away the most 
morally degraded in the whole world. Is it to be supposed 
for a moment that even defeat will sanctify these scientific 
savages ?’’—(Mr. E. B. Osporn on “ The Anti-German 
Union,” Morning Post, July 30th, 1915.) 


The Spacious Days. 

«* A Committee of Business Men has also been established, 
and is already hard at work in preparing to fight German 
competition at home and abroad. It is proposed that for 
this purpose the name and methods should be revived of 
the ancient Guild of Merchant Adventurers, which was so 
successful in checking the commercial aggression and 
invasion of the Hanseatic League in Queen Elizabeth’s 
time. [In passing, be it pointed out that the badge of the 
Union presents the head of Queen Bess in Iter ruff, the 
great and glorious Queen who turned all the Germans ont 
of England.|”—Jbid. 


The Methods of Zabern. 


*“We understand that it is a favourite saying of those 
who are foremost in promoting this strike that whether 
they live under British or German rule is a matter of 
indifference to them. They have yet to learn, apparently, . 
the short shrift which such an anti-national movement 
as theirs would receive at the hands of a German Govern- 
ment, and they may yet be made to learn that there are 
limits to the indulgence of a British Government. We 
cannot afford to be more lenient to traitors of our own 
household than to the enemy at the gate !’"—Morning Post, 
July 14th, 1915. 
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What the Anti-Prussians are Saying 


Just as there are in England men who stand for the Prussian view of life, so there are in Germany men who stand for the 
opposite principles of government—those principles of nationality and liberty and self-government which we in this country regard 
as peculiarly British. They are the spiritual allies of liberal Britain in the same sense as the miliiarist on this side of the 


North Sea is the spiritual ally of the Prussian Junker. 


The Partnership of Europe. 

It may be questioned whether this determinating stand- 
point [the balance of power] can really be considered any 
longer to be in accordance with the times. Since the middle 
of the last century we teachers of international law have 
been striving to show the world that the relations of States 
to each other must be regulated by entirely different stand- 
points—namely, by the realisation of the international 
solidarity of interests. 

Grey does not seem to have remained entirely untouched 
by this new realisation. In the critical days before the 
declaration of war he handed our Chancellor that highly 
remarkable Note in which he promised, if the present crisis 
was tided over, to put forward entirely new proposals, which 
he himself had indeed earlier considered Utopian, but which 
were destined to put an end to the continual diplomatic 
wrangling of the European system of alliances. That 
amounts to an avowal of the ideas of modernism in inter- 
national law, which puts itself forward as organising 
pacifism. It is to be wished that out of the experiences of 
this war the idea of the European balance of power should 
be replaced by the realisation of the international solidarity 
of interests. ‘The idea in question was calculated to support 
the independence of the State against the medizval ten- 
dencies of Hapsburgs and Bourbons towards universal 
dominion, but it is a negative one and can no longer satisfy 
the modern needs of an age of economic internationalism. 
The war will only justify its enormous sacrifices if, apart 
from the maintaining of German character, which is neces- 
sary for humanity, it also brings what Asquith has charac- 
terised as the partnership of Kurope.—PRoFEssor SCHUCK- 
ING, of Marburg, in the Berliner Tageblatt (quoted in the 
Manchester Guardian, July 13th). 


Hands off Belgium ! 


For centuries the history of Belgium has been charac- 
terised by revolts against the power of foreign monarchs, 
who wanted to subject parts of this rich country. Owing 
to a civilisation older by far than most of the German 
States, Belgium has very early put to practice several 
democratic ideas, and in this respect is far ahead of Ger- 
many. 

The ‘‘ Code Civil ’’ professes equality of the citizens of the 
State, the German civil code, however, contains several 
privileges for certain classes of society. The Belgian Code 
Civil does not acknowledge this difference in rank. That is 
why nobility in Belgium has not the same importance as in 
Germany. In another matter the Belgians have got the 
start of us: their bureaucracy is not as influential] as it is 
in Germany. 

All this gives evidence of democratic ideas born from a 
centennial political struggle. One cannot rule an annexed 
State without introducing there the principal laws of the 
annexing country. Now in Germany these laws are mostly 
of a reactionary character. The German constitutional 
law founded on monarchical principles, maintaining the 
difference of classes in laws made specially for this purpose, 
is anything but democratic. The annexation of Belgium 
would therefore destroy all democratic development of a 
free people, which has gained its treasure of freedom in a 
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They are the champions, that is. of the same order of ideas. 
below some expressions of opinion which illustrate their attitude. 
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struggle of many centuries.—Manifesto of the League, Neues 
Vaterland (Berlin) (quoted in Holland News, July 15th). 


Sound the Retreat ! 

No State coveted our land or menaced German integrity. 
Our ships were free to sail and welcomed in every ocean. 
Our citizens enjoyed fullest civil rights in all parts of the 
world. Our industrial output found a ready market in 
every quarter of the globe. Commerce was increasing year 
by year. Everywhere the German flag was respected. 
To-day it is the badge of infamy. To their last hours the 
Kaiser, Von Tirpitz and Bethmann-Hollweg will carry upon 
them the brand of shame for the unparalleled ruin they 
have wrought and the misery into which they have plunged 
the world by their barbarism on land and sea. Fortified by 
these reasons, we earnestly appeal to every democratic 
Saxon, Bavarian, Hanoverian, and Wiirtemberger to join 
hands with all who realise the unspeakable crime of unpro- 
voked war, and to persevere in demanding the evacuation of 
Brabant, Flanders and Luxemburg, and the cessation of 
bloody outrage in Alsace and Lorraine —Manifesio by the 
** German Humanity League’? (quoted in the Westminster 
Gazetie, July 20th). 


The Guilt of Prussia. 


The war has been prepared by the German and Austrian 
war parties, acting together in the darkness of half-abso- 
lutism and secret diplomacy, with the intention of getting 
ahead of their adversaries. . . . The cry against Tsarism 
is an imposture. Germany is the partner of Tsarism and 
itself 2 conspicuous example of political reaction, and it has 
no mission to liberate the nations. The Russian people 
and the German people must work out liberation for them- 
selves. I will vote against the war-credits demanded in 
order to protest against the war and those who made it ; 
against the private profits and public conquests they are 
seeking by it ; against the violation of neutral Belgium and 
Luxemburg ; against the tyranny of martial law and all the 
social and political misdeeds of the men in office, and the 
gentry behind them—Dr. Lizsknecur (quoted in 
Bernhardi and the Germans, by D. A. Wilson). 


I am a German by birth and have lived many years in the 
Fatherland, and know the spirit of the German people. 
The great majority of them are peace-loving. They despise 
militarism and imperialism. The war party does not repre- 
sent them. It represents only a large number of fat politi- 
cians and military supply contractors. The present war 
was ‘“‘ made in Germany ” by the Kaiser, aided by the war 
party—Apotr GuMpPEL, in the New York Times, October 
21st, 1914 (quoted in Bernhardi and the Germans). 
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Ought Britain to Fight On’? 


The Editor of War AND PEACE. 


Str,—In your editorial note at the head of my article 
written in answer to ‘“‘ A Territorial Officer’s eulogy of the 
molten streams of heroic chivalry unloosed by war,” you 
judicially restate the question—to which we have found 
different answers—in the following terms : 


We all agree, you say, that the world has nothing to 
gain from war between civilised peoples. ‘It does not 
follow,” you add, ‘“‘ that the Allies cannot achieve any 
useful purpose by fighting on till they are victorious,” and 
you think to add weight to your conclusion by the appar- 
ently obvious fact that ‘‘ the war has occurred,” ‘“‘is an 
accomplished fact which cannot be undone.” Your 
words, Mr. Editor, contain an error of incalculable gravity. 
Let me state your contention in an affirmative form. 


War between civilised peoples can result in no gain to 
the world. War, however, is to-day an accomplished 
fact. 

Therefore, the Allies can gain something by continuing 
EG, 

You say the war has occurred. Pardon me, it has not 
*“oecurred.” It is daily occurring and will continue to 
occur till we stop it. You hold that you might stop it, 
but you will not do so so long as ‘‘ the Prussians could 
plausibly represent it as a victory.” It is choice, not 
helplessness, that guides you, and you challenge me to 
state my preference in the three alternatives in which, you 
say, the war must end, victory for the Allies, for Germany, 
or a drawn battle. I accept your challenge with confidence, 
but I ask you to define your terms. 


Suppose hostilities were to cease with matters much 
as they are now. Could Germany claim victory when, 
in spite of long-laid plans, she has not even caught sight 
of the Are de Triomphe, in whose shadow she was to 
bivouac last September, when she has not even a foothold 
on the French side of the English Channel, when Eastern 
Prussia only now breathes freely? A German victory, 
indeed—why, it is a German failure. On the other hand, 
while the Allies have driven her from Paris and the French 
coast and have paralysed her sea-borne trade, they are not in 
sight of Berlin and the Dardanelles are still closed. An 
Allies’ victory ? No, rather a failure, too. What, then, do 
you mean by victory ? No two Englishmen are agreed. 
One would say he means the expulsion of Germans from 
Belgium, France and Russia; another would demand the 
dictacion of terms in Berlin, and we would find a similar 
disparity of views between, for example, von Tirpitz and 
Liebknecht or any Junker and any Socialist. 


It is not a question of a one-sided victory. Germany 
cannot ‘“* conquer”? us. We cannot “‘ conquer ’” Germany 
The war would never have occurred at all if England and 
Germany had had a chance of understanding each other. 
Let us see to it that in the future this chance be not refused 
them. The longer the war lasts, the nearer either side 
approaches “* victory,”’ the more difficult will that task be. 
We all, the combatants in this war, are drowning in a peril 
of our own making. Immediate peace is the only rope 
that offers any kind of safety. 

And now, Mr. Editor, may I send you a challenge? We 
all agree that the war is the work of blundering and hec- 
toring military diplomats—most perhaps, but not all, 
upon one side. Now that blunder leaves us a choice of 
three alternatives, and I ask you which you prefer. 

Hither (1) We must accept it and in consequence kill 


and be killed until we, or our enemies, are victorious. We 


must, that is, go on with the war. 

Or (2) We may rebel against bearing the burden of the 
blunder. We may, that is, attempt revolution. 

Or (3) We may insist, now, on enquiring into the 
possibility of an arrest of the ever-accumulating conse- 
quences of that blunder. We may, that is, enter into 
pourparlers with our enemy, who is in like plight ; in other 
words, a discussion of peace terms. 

Which, Mr. Editor, shall we choose now, War, Revolution 
or Peace, and why ?—Yours, etc., ** WARDEN.” 


[In our opinion the question whether the Germans are 
defeated must be determined not so much by reference to 
the position of their armies as by the answer to this further 
question : ‘‘ On what terms are they ready to make peace ?” 
Whatever the military situation may be, the Prussians 
cannot be said to have been defeated until they are willing 
to accept terms by which they clearly renounce all designs 
of conquest and domination. We think therefore that the 
Allied Governments ought to keep themselves informed of 
the attitude of the Prussians through such channels as are 
available—e.g., the good offices of neutrals—and that they 
ought not to make peace until they can see their way to 
obtaining terms which amount to a clear renunciation of 
the Junkers’ ambitions. That is our answer to ‘‘ Warden’s ’ 
challenge. We desire neither revolution nor peace-at-any- 
price nor a blind prosecution of the war without reference 
to the terms on which it could be ended.—Ed. War AND 
PEACE. ] 





THE GREAT 
SETTLEMENT 


By C. ERNEST FAYLE 


With an Introduction by Viscount ESHER. 


With Maps. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 
THIS is a survey of all the important problems 
which will, or may, arise at the close of the 
present war 

and ideas which created the chief centres of 
European unrest and underlay the superftcial 
causes of the war, and shows their bearing 
not merely upon the terms of peace but upon 
the future policy cf the Powers. 


‘‘ We heartily welcome the appearance of so 
thoughtful a book, because it is a distinct ad- 
vantage that the subject should be discussed 
with the knowledge and in the temperate spirit 
which Mr. Fayle’s work everywhere dispiays. 

. A most valuable contribution towards 
that great end.’’—The Globe. 





LONDON JOHN MURRAY 


e . It traces the conflicts of policy 
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Paying for the War 


By OUR CITY CORRESPONDENT 


HE problem presented by the adverse exchange, due to 

the heavy excess of imports over exports, might, in itself, 

have necessitated dearer money in Threadneedle Street. 
The immediate cause of the raising to 5 per cent. of the 
discount rate for three months’ bills was the heavy calls of 
Lombard Street upon the Bank of England in connection 
with the large number of payments to the new War Loan, 
made in full on July 20th. The falling away of the old War 
Loan. together with rumours of a minimum for the New (for 
which a free market has been promised), coming on top of a 
month of suspended animation, helped to depress the Stock 
Exchange. Nevertheless, the Chancellor had grounds for 
the satisfaction which he expressed in the House of Commons 
on July 17th. Sucha total as the £800,000,000 or £900,000,000 
hazarded in Press forecasts was, he said, ‘‘ neither expected 
nor desired ” ; the £585,000,000 actually received constituted 
a record in operations of the kind. This total does not 
include conversions, though a considerable proportion of it 
is, of course, Bankers’ money, and to some extent represents 
an inflation of, not a real addition to, liquid resources. 

The £570,000,000 subscribed through the Bank of England 
represented 550,000 applicants. In addition £15,000,000 had 
by the middle of July been realised through Post Office 
subscriptions by 547,000 applicants. This number is likely 
to be increased before the list closes, and the total does not 
include the sale of vouchers. The response of the small 
subscriber to the combined appeal of patriotism and profit has 
been admirable ; and this, the boldest part of Mr. McKenna’s 
scheme, is also that which has called forth nothing but 
approval. The working man is, by it, definitely encouraged 
to save, and given his share in the benefit of a safe 44 per cent., 
redeemable at par, and convertible into any more highly 
remunerated stock that may subsequently be issued. More 
criticism has been levelled at the generous terms on which 
holders of Consols and the earlier 3} per cent. Loan were 
invited to convert. The holder of £75 Consols stock, yielding 
£1 17s. 6d. per annum, receives an increase of 20 per cent. 
by exchanging it for £50 of War Stock at £2 5s. per annum. 
To him the Treasury pays £4 17s. 6d. instead of £4 10s. per 
£100 subscribed. Holders of the 1914 34 per cent. War Loan, 
standing at 94 at the time of application, subscribing an 
additional £105, receive £9 ; or £200 worth of new War Loan 
Stock, i.e., the investment of £105 is remunerated at the rate 
of £5 4s. 9d. per cent 

As usual, to him who hath shall be given—even in war 
time. From the small man’s point of view there is another 
point worth notice. The rate of remuneration to capital 
once fixed at 43 per cent. is not likely to retreat. If more 
War Stock is issued the price is bound to be higher. Industrial 
and other enterprises requiring new capital will have to pay 
for it at this enhanced rate. This must react upon prices, 
raise rents, and assist other causes to depress wages after the 
war boom collapses. The extent to which the working man 
is able to save will assist him to meet this position; but 
though the new Loan constitutes an admirable inauguration 
of the economy campaign now tardily being preached, after 
nearly a year of fallacious “ business as usual,” saving, to be 
effective, must be more general and more stringently enforced. 
This can only be done by taxation. 

Here, however, though Mr. McKenna has dropped some 
significant hints, nothing has as yet been done. Mr. Lloyd 
George talked very eloquently in May, but did nothing ; 
and the Government is still postponing, though they have 
already postponed far too long. Nearly a year has been 


spent in an unreal atmosphere. Public thrift, which has 
so far produced little but much short-sighted expedients, 
as the cutting off of expenditure on preventive medicine, 
must perhaps perforce be left to the new Retrenchment 
Committee, though that Committee’s activities do not cover 
Army and Navy expenditure; but taxation should be 
introduced at once. 

Of the resources by which money to finance wars can be 
obtained—taxes, loans, extension of paper money, the com- 
mandeering of services and supplies—the first and the last 
have the immense, though highly unpopular, advantage of 
not casting the burden on to another generation. The last 
is not applicable to a free country; the first brings home 
the reality of war to the most sensitive portion of the body 
politic—its pocket. An extension of the supertax and a 
horizontal increase of the income tax, combined with some 
taxation of luxuries, would not only assist the revenue 
directly, but indirectly help to redress the adverse trade 
balance, by stimulating exports to pay for imports. The 
foreign trade returns for the first six months of the current 
year show an excess of imports valued at £194,000,000. 
Mr. Lloyd George put the year’s excess at £448,000,000. 
This figure does not include Government purchases abroad 
or the purchases of our Allies abroad. The gross total is 
between £700,000,000 and £800,000,000, less the £850,000,000 
odd we earn by transport and services—and ‘“‘ we have to 
finance the whole.” Germany has no such problem. Our 
blockade has stopped its import trade, and by cutting off 
the consumption of imported luxuries compelled the people 
to save. By example and by taxation the Government 
must do something of the kind at home, subject always to 
one caution. It is this. The productive foree of our people 
is the main source of our national wealth. It is seriously 
depleted by enlistment, as is clear from an unemployment 
rate of only 1 per cent., accompanied by an increasing 
shortage of labour in every vital industry. On those who 
remain an exceptionally heavy burden is cast ; war bonuses 
are in most cases earned by long hours, nor has it been shown 
that the rise in wages has more than counteracted the rise 
in prices. 

Certainly it is time that our minds were cleared of the 
illusions bred of the prosperity that comes of living on our 
capital ; time too that the profits accruing to war traders 
should be attached for the purpose of the war. Our two 
War Loans have produced some £920,000,000. But the war 
is costing £3,000,000 a day and the cost is still rising. The 
British Government is the only one whose revenue has not 
been seriously reduced, but revenue even with a 2s, 6d. 
income tax, brings in only £732,000 a day. Im eight years 
(1906-14) £107,000,000, or about two-thirds of the additional 
charge due to the Boer War, was wiped off the National 
Debt ; it stood on March 3lst, 1914, at £707,000,000. Two 
months of war swept away the whole of this saving. On 
March 81st, 1915, the National Debt stood at £1,165,802,000, 
and by the end of the year it will have risen to over 
£2,065,000,000, on which the annual Debt charge will amount 
to nearly £90,000,000. Mr. Lloyd George put off the question 
of taxation on the hypothesis of a nine or twelve months’ war. 
That hypothesis has broken down. Our ancestors, he said, 
had to face this question in the Napoleonic wars, “ and they 
faced it like men,” @.e., by taxation, which rose from a figure 
equivalent to a levy of one-seventh of their national income 
to two-sevenths. If we are to retain our financial position 
in the future we must shoulder our burden now. 
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On Preventing Wars 


By FRANCIS GERALD 


the period of gestation for a political treatise is about 

twelve months. Tractates on the terms of peace and 
the future of Europe have been coming into the world in quite 
astonishing numbers. Astonishing because one was almost 
persuaded that thought about the future had been sus- 
pended ‘‘ for the duration of the war.” When Mr. Bottom- 
ley is respectable and Mr. Maxse no longer a buffoon, when 
Ben Tillett is the chosen mouthpiece of Sir John French, and 
Christabel Pankhurst the favourite orator of the Times, 
who will attend to anything so dull as reasoned argument 
and dispassionate discussion ? Yet, in spite of appearances 
to the contrary, there are still a few people in the country 
who are thinking. Witness the books that I have to 
review this month.* They are worth considering ; for, in 
the long run, brains and knowledge do count more (even in 
the political world) than a lurid vocabulary. 

On one point all the writers are agreed—the peace that 
follows this war must be made as permanent as human 
wisdom can make it. That must be the primary object 
of any arrangement for the future of Europe. 

To attain this end two distinct but complementary 
steps are necessary. First, the settlement by which the 
war is concluded must be so framed as to remove as many 
occasions for quarrelling as possible. Secondly, some 
machinery must be devised by which the differences that 
do arise may be adjusted without recourse to war. For, 
however wise the settlement may be, it cannot satisfy every- 
body. Nor can it provide for all the changing conditions 
of the future. 

Mr. Toynbee and Mr. Fayle are concerned, in the main, 
with the first of these steps. Mr. Toynbee’s book, as its 
title implies, is a dissertation on redrawing the map, and 
it is by far the best that has yet appeared. It contains a 
prodigious amount of information about all the races whose 
fortunes are directly affected by the war, and it sets the 
facts in an historical background which could only have been 
drawn by one who has read widely and with understanding. 
Mr. Fayle’s book has a wider scope. ‘The author discusses at 
length the old and the new conception of the relations 
between States and, as a corollary, the general principles 
that should underlie the settlement ; he devotes a chapter 
to indemnities and the other economic matters which will 
come.up for consideration when negotiations for peace are 
opened, and concludes by asking what steps can be taken 
in the near future towards the foundation of a European 
community of nations. Nevertheless a large proportion of 
his book is devoted—as was inevitable—to “the territorial 
problems of the settlement.’ His treatment of the subject 
is, of course, less detailed than Mr. Toynbee’s. Its merit 
lies not so much in the information it conveys as in its 
sanity of outlook. 

The suggestions which the two writers put forward are 
on the whole very much alike. They are founded on the 
same assumption : that the best hope for avoiding quarrels 


Te judge by the publishers’ lists of the last few weeks, 
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By J. A. Hobson. 2s. 6d. 


lies in redrawing the frontiers of States as nearly as may be 
in accordance with the ‘ principle of nationality.” This 
principle is, in Mr. Fayle’s words, as follows: “a popula- 
tion united by common interests, common sympathies, 
common traditions and a common history, and by a 
consciousness of unity which leads it to desire a common 
government, shall either form an independent sovereign 
State, or shall form an autonomous, self-governing com- 
munity within the State.” Its application involves a 
radical alteration of existing political arrangements. 

We are all nationalists nowadays, and it is almost uni- 
versally assumed that a rearrangement on these lines will 
make peace more secure than it has been hitherto. I 
am a little nervous of casting doubt on the prevailing 
opinion. The public is not tolerant of minorities in war- 
time. A slap-dash optimist may be as dangerous, in a 
matter like this, as the most inveterate cynic. Our efforts to 
establish a more stable Europe will fail if they are governed 
by the facile application of a formula that has not been 
thoroughly tested. So perhaps I may be forgiven if I 
venture to ask whether, after all, Europe would be so much 
more peaceful after these changes had been made. 

Reflect, for example, on the position in the Balkans, 
where the case for the principle is strongest. It is per- 
fectly true that the existence of a numerous and dis- 
contented Slav (and Roumanian) population in the Austro- 
Hungarian Empire has been one of the principal causes of 
unrest in that part of the world, but it has not been the 
only cause. The mutual jealousies and rivalries of the 
States have also been an important factor. The Balkan 
peoples have been ambitious not merely to set free their 
oppressed kinsmen, but to acquire power and influence 
over their neighbours. In order to pursue their ways 
peacefully side by side, nations must learn to live and let 
live. The Balkan peoples have learnt the first part of 
their lesson pretty thoroughly—they are determined 
enough to live. But they have not shown quite the same 
aptitude in acquiring the second part of it. The whole 
history of the Peninsula (as of Europe at large) has been 
shaped by the efforts of each State to acquire a dominant 
position or to prevent others from doing so, It is the old 
story of the struggle for power. What guarantee is there 
that this struggle will stop merely because the States have 
become larger and more powerful? Mr. Toynbee and Mr. 
Fayle seem to think that these ambitions are to be ex- 
plained, in large part, by the fact that the States were 
prevented by Austria and other Powers from expanding 
in a “ natural’? way (i.e., so as to include all the people 
of their own race), and that they will disappeay, when this 
natural expansion has been secured. But why should we 
suppose that the Balkan peoples alone of all the nations of 
the earth are free from the lust for power? Are they so 
much more enlightened, or so much more civilised, than the 
rest of Europe? Is that the conclusion which we must draw 
from Serbia’s treatment of the Albanians and the reluctance 
of Greece to allow the “ natural expansion ”’ of Bulgaria ? 
More plausible is the argument that Balkan jealousies have | 
been fomented by Austria and Hungary with the purpose of 
bolstering up the “ramshackle old empire.” That is 
undoubtedly true. But would the intrigues of Austria 
or of Hungary automatically stop when that empire had 
been “‘ torn limb from limb”? Would these countries make 
no effort to regain something of their old influence in the 
world ? For remember that they would be feeling pretty 
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sore, stripped as they would be of some of their richest 
provinces and surrounded by their hereditary enemies, 
the Slavs. The temptation to fish in the troubled waters 
would be great. And the position of their kinsmen in the 
transferred districts might afford them a convenient 
opportunity for interference. Is it not at least possible 
that the Central Empires would ally themselves (openly or 
in secret) with one of the many groups in the rivalries of 
the Balkans, so as to use it as a catspaw for their own 
purposes? And, if they did so, would not other Powers 
have, in self-defence, to follow suit? Italy, at any rate, 
could not well stand aside. Her position on the Adriatic 
would be jealously watched by Serbia. She would have 
to be continually on her guard. In some such way as this 
the fortunes of the Great Powers might again be linked up 
with the fortunes of the Balkans, and a quarrel in that most 
quarrelsome corner of the Continent might once more 
plunge the world into war. 

Again, is it quite certain that a “* reconstituted ’’ Poland 
under the dominion of Russia would be the pacific influence 
that most people expect it to be? Poland aspires not 
merely to obtain a measure of local autonomy but to become 
once more an independent, sovereign State. The Poles 
have no great love for Russia, and they have not in the past 
displayed a marked tendency to tact and compromise in 
political matters. Can it be doubted that some of them 
would conspire from the very first to break away? And 
_ might they not find ready assistance across the German 
frontier ? For Germany, like Austria and Hungary, would 
be weakened and truncated by a reconstruction of Europe 
on the principle of nationality. She would lose an impor- 
tant industrial area in Southern Silesia: the strategic 
railways and the fortresses which she has created against 
the “Slav menace” would pass into Russian hands and 
threaten her frontier instead of Russia’s. On the west 
she would have lost a large part of the Reichsland and the 
northern corner of Schleswig. Would such treatment 
make her policy more peaceable than it has been in the 
past ? Would it help the Social Democrats and the other 
Liberal sections of the people to throw off the yoke of the 
Junkers and the militarists, to see through and expose the 
Russian bogey and the Grey myth and the other panic 
cries by which they have been induced to support this 
war? Would it persuade them or help them to persuade 
others that it is their own Government and not France and 
Russia who have been the aggressors ? Might it not rather 
have precisely the opposite effect ? 

These are some of the doubts which the proposals ‘of 
Mr. Toynbee and Mr. Fayle suggest to my mind. The 
new Europe would be very like the old—so far as the 
prospects of peace are concerned. Some occasions for 
quarrelling will have been removed, but others will have 
been left and new ones will have been created. I am 
not arguing that the experiment ought not to be tried. 
It might have other highly desirable results. That 
men should have the government they want is, of 
itself, desirable. The policy which Mr. Toynbee and 
Mr. Fayle recommend may be defended by an appeal to 
the general principles of liberty and self-government. But 
if we too lightly assume that they will make for peace we 
may: neglect the precautions which will be necessary to 
prevent wars in the future. 

It is with these precautions that Mr. Hobson and the 
Research Department of the Fabian Society have con- 
cerned themselves. They have set out to discover some 
mechanism by which the quarrels and suspicions of the 
Powers may be prevented from developing into war. 
Mr. Fayle touches upon the same subject in the last chapter 
of his book. 


There could be no better introduction to this problem 
than Mr. Woolf’s admirable study of past developments in 
the direction of arbitration and International Government. 
His style is nervous and lucid, and he marshals and 
classifies his facts with the single purpose of throwing light 
upon the merits and practicability of rival proposals for 
the future. That is the right way to use history, and no 
one could have done it better than Mr. Woolf. The scheme 
propounded by the Fabian Research Department is founded 
upon the evidence that he has collected, and should be 
read and studied along with his memorandum. Mr. 
Hobson has followed a different method. He starts from 
the needs of the present situation, and builds up his scheme 
for an International Government by a process of a priori 
reasoning. Not that he ignores existing machinery—he is 
continually referring to it; but his references are by way 


of illustration and criticism rather than description. His 
argument is always ingenious and often brilliant. No 
pacifist can afford to neglect it. 

Briefly, his conclusions are as follows: The Powers 


should form a League of Peace, all the members of which 
agree (1) to submit all ‘ justiciable ”’ issues (e.g., disputes 
over questions of fact or the interpretation of a treaty) to 
a Court of Arbitration, and to be=bound by the findings of 
the Court ; (2) to submit non-justiciable issues to an Inter- 
national Committee of Inquiry and Conciliation, and to 
take no military action during the process of inquiry. At 
first, he thinks, it would be too much to expect the Powers 
to bind themselves to enforce awards of the Court or the 
recommendations of the Council. But they might under- 
take to concert common military measures against any 
Power which opened hostilities against another ‘“* without 
first submitting its case to arbitration or to conciliation, 
or before the expiration of the required period of delay 
involved in these processes, or in defiance of an arbitral 
award.” After a time he hopes that the Powers will agree 
to enforce (by military measures or by an economic boycott) 
the findings both of the Court and of the Committee of 
Conciliation. The decision as to whether a case for joint 
military action had arisen would rest with a third inter- 
national body (the International Executive Council) repre- 
sentative of all the constituent States. The Fabian pro- 
posals are similar in some respects to Mr. Hobson’s; but 
they differ in one or two important particulars. No 
sanction would attach to a refusal of a constituent State 
to submit a non-justiciable dispute to conciliation. On the 
other hand, the International High Court would have 
power to impose certain penalties upon a State which 
refused to carry out its awards ; if the recalcitrant resisted 
the penalties by armed force, all the constituent States 
would be bound to make war upon it. 

The Fabians have worked out their proposal in very 
great detail, and it is impossible to do justice to it (or indeed 
to Mr. Hobson’s) in a short summary. Nor have I the 
space here for detailed criticism (which is the only kind of 
criticism that is any use). I can only record my general 
impression that neither scheme is likely to be practicable 
for many years to come. As long as the current prejudices 
about national sovereignty and national honour prevail, 
anything approaching an International Government is out 
of the question. Something of the kind may, perhaps, be 
achieved (as Mr. Hobson hopes) when the peoples have 
control of foreign policy. Meanwhile we have to deal with 
men like Sir Arthur Nicholson. And they are not likely 
to accept anything more drastic than a general defensive 
alliance of the Great Powers such as Sir E. Grey vaguely 
hinted in his famous dispatch. That is the line of advance 
which Mr. Fayle recommends. For the present it is the 
most hopeful. 
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Books and Pamphlets 


Pacifism in Time of War. 
Is. net. 

Some men write books to convert others, some to en- 
courage those who agree with them. This little book was 
probably written for the second purpose, and it is admirably 
adapted to strengthening the faith of a wavering pacifist. 
We wish, however, that there was any prospect of its being 
read by those who regard all pacifists as sentimental duffers 
or rogues in the pay of Germany. If it would not convert 
them, it would educate them. Mr. Carl Heath is an uncom- 
promising pacifist. He believes with Sir Henry Jones that 
‘“‘it has taken all the nations of Europe to make the war 
inevitable.’’ His religion forbids him to have anything to 
do with the waging of war, and he does not believe that 
armed force can be successfully used to keep the peace. He 
holds that “ folk are folk’ and that national antagonisms 
are produced by the folly and wickedness of statesmen. He 
has one broad solution for the whole problem of war: 
give the control of international affairs to the peoples of 
Hurope and educate the peoples in international polity. 
There are many controversial views in this book ; there are 
some that we entirely dissent from and others that we 
should wish to modify, but we profoundly respect the 
author and his views, and we have no shadow of doubt that 
if they prevailed in Europe an incalculable advance would 
have been made. Many of us recognise that, in the maze of 
European politics, statesmen are cut off from the direct 
road to international co-operation, and we try to evolve 
plans for a gradual advance in the right direction. Mr. Carl 
Heath has no truck with these expedients. He reasserts 
the whole truth, as he sees it, and illustrates his contentions 
from our present sufferings. This is worth doing. 

The Grapes and The Thorns: Thoughts in Wartime. 
Gilbert Thomas. Headley Bros. 1s. net. 

The title of this book is misieading ; it suggests a senti- 
mental tract. In fact, Mr. Thomas reasons closely and 
writes with courage. He has obviously been greatly 
influenced by the writings of Norman Angell, and he seeks 
in this book to drive home the lesson that the war alone 
cannot produce good fruit, that peace can only be attained 
by moral power. The book may be briefly described as the 
reasoned case for the Quakers. 

The International Crisis in tis Ethical and Psychological 
Aspecis. By Eleanour Sidgwick, Gilbert Murray, A. C. 
Bradley, L. P. Jacks, G. F. Street, and B. Bosanquet. 
Oxford University Press. 3s. 6d. net. 

These lectures, which were delivered at Bedford College 
in February and March, are an important contribution to 
the thoughtful discussion of the war. While they are, in 
the nature of the case, controversial, they are never polemi- 
cal. And, although the authors obviously believe very 
profoundly in the justice of the British cause, they make a 
laudable attempt to be fair to the other side. The most 
illuminating and suggestive of the contributions to the 
volume are Prof. Murray’s study of ‘‘ Herd Instinct and the 
War” and Prof. Bradley’s discussion of ‘‘ The United States 
of Europe.” Mrs. Sidgwick, perhaps, maintains the loftiest 
and most far-sighted attitude towards the enemy. 

OxrorD PAMPHLETS. OxrorD UNIVERSITY PRESs. 

The Historical Precedent for the New Army. By Ivo dO. 
Elliott, 1.C.S. 8d. net. 

A very interesting account of the formation and training 
of the French Revolutionary army—* an army formed on 
the nucleus of a fine professional force by an immense 
voluntary effort.” 


By Carl Heath. Headley Bros. 


By 


Idols of Peace and War. By E. A. Sonnenschein. 3d. net. 

Appears to be an attack on the pacifist idealist, but is 
not very clear or connected in its argument. Hardly 
worthy of the series. 


ParErRS FOR WAR ‘TIME. 


The Church the Hope of the Future 
2d. 

An earnest and eloquent plea for the application of 

Christian ideals and ethics to social and political problems. 


Oxrorp UNIVERSITY PREsS. 
By J. H. Oldham, M.A. 


UNION OF DEMOCRATIC CONTROL. Id. each. 


The Prussian in Our Midst. By Norman Angell. 

A vigorous protest against the attempts of certain 
writers and journalists to convert the people of this country 
to the doctrines of Prussia. The author makes an effective 
use of quotations and shows that if these doctrines are 
adopted by Great Britain she will be unable, when the peace 
comes, to give effect to the ideals with which she entered 
upon the war. The pamphlet should be in the hands of 
everyone who wishes to preserve the principles of liberty, 
democracy and civil government. 


The Polish Problem. By a Pole. 

Advocates the re-establishment of Poland as an indepen- 
dent (and neutral) State. Strongiy anti-Russian in tone 
and not altogether tactful. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


The Great War for the Greater Peace. By ‘“‘ Commentitius.” 
Murby. is. net. 
A conversation in the year 2020 in which a British and 
a Chinese stateman discuss the war and the subsequent 
evolution of a community of nations. Optimistic, thought- 
ful, stimulating. Me 


Peace ai Once. By Clive Bell. National Labour Press. 6d. 

An eloquent appeal in favour of stopping the war now. 
The author argues that ‘‘ national honour ”’ and “ national 
interests’? are meaningless abstractions ; that the welfare 
of the men and women who make up the nation cannot be 
advanced by the war at alJ, or at any rate not in a sufficient 
degree to justify the evils of continuing the war. His 
pamphlet is plausible and admirably written, but we 
doubt whether its publication at the present moment is 
likely to do the cause of peace any good. 


The War and the Coming Peace. By Rev. Ramsden Balm- 
forth. Cape Town. 3d. 
Discusses vigorously and with excellent temper and 
sanity the problems of the settlement, both from the point 
of view of South Africa and of the Empire generally. 


Bernhardi and the Germans. By David Alec Wilson. 
National Labour Press. 1d. ae 
An entertaining pamphlet containing a vigorous attack _ 
on Bernhardi, a defence of the German people, contempt 
for the Kaiser, enthusiasm for Bismarck and some interest- 
ing quotations from anti-militarist Germans in America, 
Spain and Germany. 


The War and the Far East. 
M:P. LL.P. “id: 

“The peace, when it comes, will dawn upon a new 
Asia as well as upon a new Europe. Some good that 
seemed to be lingering only too painfully slowly will be 
hastened, but it will come hand in hand with much evil, 
which only the most enlightened statesmanship will be able 
to undo.” 


By J. Ramsay MacDonald, 
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Use Your Heads 


duty of keeping one’s head. This month we 
wish to insist on the still more imperative duty 
of using it. 

Most people will agree that in framing the terms of 
peace common sense, not emotion, must be the guide. 
If the statesmen who lay the foundations of the new 
Europe are led away either by the passion of revenge 
or by a sentimental humanitarianism their work will 
be badly done. Their whole duty will be to devise 
political expedients which shall preserve Europe from 
a recurrence of war. This isa task which calls not for 
fine moral sentiments, but for hard thinking and shrewd 
judgment. It is a problem merely of adjusting means 
to attain a certain specified end. Its solution de- 
pends, accordingly, upon knowledge and _ sound 
reasoning rather than feelings and instincts. 

About the end to be aimed at there is little dispute— 
in this country, at any rate. Sir Edward Grey once 
said, ‘“‘ the greatest of British interests is peace’; the 
great majority of his countrymen agree with him. If 
they have their way they will insist that this interest 
be put before all other considerations in arriving at the 
terms of settlement. The treaty that follows this war 


Ls month we had something to say about the 


must remove as far as possible the causes of future 
conflicts. So much is agreed. 

But about the means of attaining the end there is a 
great diversity of opinion. And the differences extend 
far beyond matters of detail. There is no agreement 
even upon principles and the broad outlines of policy, 
At the one extreme are Blatchford, Bottomley and their 
like, crying out that Germany must be crushed, out- 
lawed, subjugated for all time. At the other extreme 
are amiable gentlemen with elaborate schemes for total 
disarmament, the federation of the world, and the 
inauguration of the reign of universal brotherhood. 
And really, quite apart from the multitude of the 
counsellors and the divergence of their counsel, the 
question is not an easy one. Racial, economic, and 
psychological problems of the most complicated kind 
are involved. Take, for example, a comparatively 
simple proposal: the imposition of an indemnity 
(amounting, say, to two or three thousand million 
pounds) upon Germany. How many people could 
give even a passably coherent account of the probable 
effects and reactions—economic, political and social— 
of such a step ? 


Here, then, is the situation. Everyone who counts 
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in this country is determined that a certain object shall 
be¥attained. Everyone is agreed that the first step 
towards its attainment is the defeat of Germany. 
But everyone is also agreed that this is not of itself 
enough, that further steps will be necessary. There is 
-no*agreement as to what those steps ought to be. 
And the question of what they ought to be is one that 
can be solved, and can only be solved, by reason and 
knowledge. What is the obvious course to adopt in 
the circumstances ? 

Is it not the plain duty of everybody concerned 
(and there is nobody in this country who is not con- 
cerned) to inform himself and think the problem out 
for himself as far as he can, and, having done that, to 
talk it over and discuss it with others in a businesslike 
and practical spirit ? How else can the people of this 
country come to a wise decision—or, indeed, to any 
decision at all—on this very vital issue 

Yet there are many who tell us that we ought not 
even to let such topics enter our minds—much less 
mention them—in these days. Sir Charles Waldstein 
seems to take that view in the interesting letter which 
we publish on another page. The argument by 
which this attitude is defended is familiar. The 
first essential and immediate step towards a 
lasting peace is to secure victory for the Allies. Until 
that has been done, all our time, all our actions, all our 
thoughts should be concentrated on winning the war. 
To talk or think about the peace wastes time and 
dissipates energy. 

To this argument there are several answers. In the 
first place, if people do not clear up their ideas about 
the settlement before the victory is won they will 
never clear them up at all; if they wait till afterwards, 
the treaty will be signed before they have got hold of 


the first rudiments of the?problem. Secondly, these 
injunctions to be silent about everything except the 
immediate matter in hand are for some reason addressed 
exclusively to those who are in favour of a peace based 
upon reason and moderation. Hysterical demands for 
the Kaiser’s head or the decimation of the German 
people pass unrebuked ; nobody, so far as we remem- 
ber, told Mr. Wells that it was unpatriotic of him to talk 
about the future when he urged that Germany should 
be treated as an economic outlaw for years after peace 
was concluded, nor have we seen any protest on that 
ground against Mr. Osborn’s ‘* Anti-German League.” 
In point of fact, it is not talking about the settlement 
that our critics object to so much as thinking about it. 
We are at liberty to use our mouths so long as we 
do not use our brains. Finally, it is impossible not 
to think and talk about the peace. As a matter of 
simple fact, everybody does it—over the dinner table, 
in the bar and the smoking-room and the railway 
carriage (even, as we happen to know, occasionally in 
the trenches). Great Britain is fighting, not for the 
sake of fighting, but for what victory will bring. To 
go on with a war day in day out for years without 
ever considering what is going to happen at the end of 
it is more than flesh and blood can stand. And, if 
there is to be discussion, it ought to be informed 
discussion rather than irresponsible gossip. Now the 
best medium for informed discussion is the printed 
page ; it is unrivalled as a means of spreading informa- 
tion and ideas, and bringing thoughtful minds together. 
That is why the tendency (it has been growing in the 
last few months) of most newspapers to exclude 
discussion of the settlement is so much to be deplored. 
And that is why we shall continue to do all that we can 
in our small way to counteract the tendency. 


Comments 


The American Note——Those Englishmen who wish to 
see the United States involved in the war surely overlook, 
not only the importance of maintaining a great neutral 

tate as a conservator of the common interests of man- 
kind, but even the immediate value of America to the 
Allies as a producer of munitions for our use and as a 
market for our securities. If we remember these things, 
we shall not regret that the latest American Note to Ger- 
many, while it maintains the firm tone which Mr. Wilson 
adopted in his earlier communications, does not amount, 
in any sense, to an ultimatum. If America succeeds with- 
out resort to war in inducing Germany to abandon the 
worst feature of her submarine policy (the sinking of 
passenger vessels without warning), Mr. Wilson’s diplomacy 
will be abundantly justified. 

* * * 

Mr. Bryan’s Resignation—The sudden withdrawal of 
the American Secretary of State from his office certainly led 
many of his countrymen to expect that the Note to Germany 
would: prove peremptory in tone and uncompromising in 
substance. Mr. Bryan’s action at any rate served to 


silence those critics who would otherwise have complained 
of the President’s ‘“‘ weakness.”’ It must not be forgotten, 
however, that Mr. Bryan represents a school of pacifism 
which has consistently based its propaganda upon sentiment 
rather than upon reasoning. In April, 1914, when the 
United States had drifted into war with Mexico, Norman 
Angell cabled a message to WAR AND PEACE, in which the 
following passage occurred : ‘‘ The outstanding le$Son is that 
pacifism of the Bryan type, which is based on the assump- 
tion that high aspiration, good intention, and sentimental 
declamation can somehow be substituted for a knowledge 
of facts, and an analytical demonstration of their bearing, 
is bound to fail. I have the highest personal regard for 
Mr. Bryan, whose acquaintance I enjoy, but a tragedy such 
as this justifies plain speech, and his method of putting 
the peace case before the American public has probably 
cost us this war.” 

It may safely be assumed that Mr. Wilson is as strong a 
pacifist as Mr. Bryan, but the President believes in a more 
active demonstration of his anti-militarist faith than the 
ex-Secretary of State. 
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The Greek Elections.—The result of the Greek elections 
has appreciably increased the probability of Greek inter- 
vention on the side of the Allies. No one who understands 
what war means can see without some regret any extension 
of the conflict. Yet we are constrained to hope that not 
only Greece, but also Bulgaria and Roumania, may shortly 
take the field. In the first place, the position of these 
States would give their intervention a strategical import- 
ance which might go far to shorten the war. In the second 
place, it affords the best hope for a final solution of the 
Hastern question. And until this question is settled it is 
vain for Europe to dream of permanent peace. It would 
obviously be improper at the present juncture to dis- 
cuss in detail the terms upon which such intervention 
might be arranged. The questions involved—both national 
and economic—are complex and delicate. But to a far- 
sighted statesmanship they should not be insoluble. We 
may, at least, permit ourselves to hope that our own 
Government is doing all that is possible to ensure to the 
Balkan peoples such guarantees for the reasonable satis- 
faction of their just claims as would !ay the foundations of 
concerted action. The differences between the various 
states are eminently such as give scope for the mediation of 
a disinterested third party. To reconcile their conflicting 
claims would be a task worthy of the statesman who 
displayed so much tact and judgment at the London 
Conference of 1915, and the successful accomplishment of 
this task would confer an immediate benefit upon the 
Allies and a lasting benefit upon the world. 


* * * 


That blessed word ‘“‘Compulsion.’’—It is difficult to 
speak with patience of the disingenuous attempts to rush 
the country into the adoption of compulsory service as a 
permanent system under cover of the war. Tor the honest 
believer in the necessity of compulsion during the war we 
have every respect. But quite apart from the political 
aspects of the question he has not convinced us that com- 
pulsion would add to the military efficiency of the nation. 
The plain facts are that voluntary recruiting has given us 
men at least as fast as we could train or equip them, and 
of a quality equal or superior to any others in the field. 
We believe that with proper organisation and a clearer 
explanation of what is required we can get the necessary 
munitions in the same way. We are all agreed that the 
men and munitions must be got. The difference is that, 
while most of us would prefer to get them by voluntary 
effort, there is a small group which would prefer to get them 
by compulsion. What we object to is the tendency of this 
group to assume that all their opponents are shirkers or 
political extremists. There are plenty of men now at the 
front who are strongly opposed to conscription. There are 
many of the best military minds of the country who can see 
nothing but disaster in a sudden change of system. The 
military arguments against compulsion have been repeatedly 
and ably urged, and its advocates would better convince 
us of their sincerity if they devoted more time to answering 
these arguments and less to vague denunciation. The words 
of M. Jean Cruppi, a former French Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, must make bitter reading for some of our self- 
constituted prophets : ‘* Never before have the irresistibie 
forces of the United Kingdom appeared to me more ener- 
getic, more imposing. These forces are in full activity 
' and moving towards the desired end.” 


* * * 

Zeppelins and Reprisals—We regret profoundly that Mr. 
_ Joynson-Hicks should have seemed to advocate, in the 
House of Commons, the dropping of bombs on undefended 
German towns as a retaliation for the Zeppelin raids on 


Britain. There has been some talk of the attack on 
Karlsruhe being a reprisal of this kind. It appears from 
the French report, and even from the German admissions, 
that it was nothing of the sort. It was an operation of 
war, directed against points of military importance. It is 
an unfortunate incident in affairs of this kind that civilians 
are likely to suffer—as in the bombardment of a fortified 
town. But this is another thing from bomb throwing 
which is merely intended to spread havoe and alarm among 
the civil population. The damning thing about the Zeppelin 
raids has been their complete military uselessness. To 
drop bombs on points where they must almost certainly kill 
women and children, but where they cannot achieve military 
results, is not war; it is pure terrorism. To retaliate in 
kind would not take us an inch nearer victory and—we 
cannot afford it. It is not our way. We want our airmen 
for cleaner and more effective work. We are hitting hard 
now, and we shall continue to hit hard wherever a military 
purpose can be served ; but the campaign of ‘ frightful- 
ness*’ is one in which we shall not pay Germany the 
compliment of imitation. 


Submarine Prisoners——In abandoning the differential 
treatment of submarine prisoners the Government has, we 
believe, acted both wisely and rightly. We are not thereby 
prevented from raising the question of responsibility for 
submarine outrages when this can be done effectively. 
Meantime we are saved from the prospect of a system of 
competitive reprisals in which (thank Heaven!) we are 
not so constituted as to excel. The actual point is a minor 
one ; no real hardship was inflicted on the prisoners, and the 
provocation was very great. But the principle underlying 
the whole question of reprisals is important. The one 
safe rule is that we should depart from our own traditions 
of warfare only when it is necessary in order to prevent the 
enemy from gaining an unfair military advantage which 
cannot otherwise be countered. 

* * # 


The Prime Minister and the Coalition—Mr. Asquith’s 
speech in submitting the Vote of Credit to the House of 
Commons, though it seemed even more emphatic and 
impassioned than the occasion deserved, did not add any- 
thing to our knowledge of why and how the Coalition 
Government came into being. The Prime Minister made 
it perfectly clear that he did not think the new Ministers 
more efficient or wiser than those who have been super- 
seded ; he justified his action solely on the ground that it 
was necessary to demonstrate to the whole world the deter- 
mination of the British people ‘* to unite every personal and 
political, as well as every moral and material, force to the 
prosecution of their cause.” If that is the object of its 
existence the new Government will do well to remember 
that a mere fusion of parties will not maintain a united 
nation unless public opinion is informed and consulted 
with regard to the big issues which arise. 

* * * 


The Impudence of the “ Times.’’—Incidentally Mr. 
Asquith gave a sharp rap over the knuckles to the North- 
cliffe Press, in a passage which the Times commented upon 
as follows: ‘‘ The Prime Minister denounced as ‘the 
wickedest of calumnies’ the suggestion that the people of 
this country are lethargic. We entirely agree. The people 
as a whole are sound enough, and his adjuraticons to them to 
disregard ‘the blind counsels of hysteria and panic’ are 
beside the mark. The only counsels of the kind which 
have been heard come from a few foolish and irresponsible 
‘ pacifists,’ and are hardly noticed except in the German 
papers.” 
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We agree that the hysteria of the Times and the Daily 
Mail have been taken more seriously in Germany than in 
this country, but we object to these papers styling them- 
selves ‘‘ pacifists,”’ even of a foolish and irresponsible variety. 

my * * 


The Beginning of an Opposition—We had something to 
say last month about the need for an Opposition in the 
House of Commons which, ‘‘ in order to carry weight with 
the country, should be drawn from both sides of the House, 
and composed of men whose desire to prosecute the war to 
a decisive conclusion is not open to doubt.’ Sir Henry 
Dalziel, who has for some time acted as unofficial Chairman 
of the rank-and-file Radicals, has taken the lead so far in 
useful criticism, and he has been supported to some extent 
hy men like Sir Thomas Whittaker, Mr. Dillon and Sir 
Joseph Walton. The Unionists, however, are still in the 
background, and it is essential to the efficiency of the 
Administration that some of the abler men of both parties 
should not only indulge in isolated criticism, but should 
actively co-operate to analyse legislation and watch the 
executive. One may safely predict that Lord Hugh Cecil 
will not remain silent and content, but it is doubtful 
whether he and his friends will consent to work with the 
Radicals and Nationalists. 

* * * 


The War Loan.—On June 9th the Times published a very 
able letter signed ‘“‘ A Banker,’’ on the need for economy. 
Tne following conclusions were specially emphasised : 
‘*To import what is superfluous means to reduce by so 
much the money available for Government loans, con- 
tributes by so much to the difficulty of keeping our gold 
reserve and system of credit intact, and makes it by so much 
more expensive to obtain our vital supplies of munitions 
and raw materials.” 

‘* A Banker” also laid stress on the necessity for the 
financial authorities to devise means of encouraging the 
smallinvestor. In the light of this letter, the wisdom of the 
more novel provisions of the new War Loan is manifest. 
The objection to placing additional taxation on the bulk 
of the working classes because they are too poor already is 
unanswerable. The difficulty of devising means for taxing 
those working men who are doing really well is very great, 
but there is every reason to hope that these latter will 
benefit themselves and the national finances by investing 
in the new vouchers and bonds. It is curious that Mr. 
McKenna, the only member of the Government whose 
appointment was a complete surprise, should have so 
rapidly won public confidence. Can it be that Mr. Asquith 
is a better judge of the qualifications of his colleagues than 
are his advisers in the Press ? 

* * * 


Norman Angell Abroad and at Home.—The busy time 
which Mr. Norman Angell is having in the United States 
gives welcome evidence of the awakened American interest 
in international affairs. Many leaders of American thought 
are so saturated with rhetoric that Mr. Angell’s common 
sense and practical treatment of these questions should 
supply a really useful corrective. Meantime what we 
suppose must be called the criticism of his work is continued 
on this side by a few journalists, who continue to tell us 
that he said that war was impossible—which he did not ; 
that he clamoured for a reduction of our armaments— 
which he did not; that he called upon nations to prefer 
money to honour—which he did not; and that he is a 
pro-German—though the doctrines animating German 
policy are precisely those which he has devoted his life to 
attacking. Effective, reasoned criticism of The Great 
Illusion and the other writings of Norman Angell would be 
of real service to us all and to him; but the parrot-like 


repetition of allegations which are demonstrably untrue 
can serve no cause save that of the great goddess Dullness. 
* % * 

The Munitions Bill and the National Register.—As we 
go to press the first measures of the ‘ National Govern- 
ment”? towards mobilising the national resources are in 
process of becoming law. Most important of them are the 
Munitions Bill and Mr. Long’s proposals for a National 
Register, The need for the former is beyond dispute, 
though the working of some of its provisions will have to 
be very carefully watched. The need for the other measure 
is less clearly established. Little or no evidence has been 
produced to show that the ordinary means of obtaining 
the labour and services required by the Government 
have proved inadequate. Many people will conclude that 
the measure is designed to silence the conscriptionists 
rather than to meet a real national need. We fail alto- 
gether to see why registration should have been compulsory. 
If the Government want to tap new sources of voluntary 
help, it should have been sufficient to call on those who 
were ready to assist to enter themselves on the roll, without 
the immense labour and expense involved in recording 
those who are unable to offer their services or who are 
already employed on war work. At the same time we do 
not share the belief (expressed in some quarters) that this 
measure is a first step towards compulsory service, industrial 
or military. The Government has not as yet capitulated 
so completely to the Prussian spirit. 

* * * 

E. G. R. Romanes.—We regret to record the death of 
Lieut. E. G. R. Romanes, who died last month from wounds 
received in the Gallipoli Peninsula. He was the first hon. 
secretary of the Oxford University War and Peace Society, 
and was present at the Conference at Old Jordans last 
July. Many of our readers will remember the part which 
he took in the discussions there. He spoke only when he 
had something to say that, wanted saying, never merely for 
the sake of speaking, and what he said was expressed in 
the fewest possible words—lucid, direct, and enlivened by 
a dry and often caustic humour. His common sense, com- 
bined as it was with a gift for close reasoning, marked him 
out as one of the most promising of the young men in the 
movement. The spirit in which he took up his military 
duties may be judged from the following sentences in a 
letter which he addressed to the Secretary of the Garton 
Foundation on the eve of his departure for the front: 
‘* If I have seemed to be remiss in the support of the study 
of international policy since the war started, it has been 
because military duties have prevented me.... The 
justification of my present duties consists, I believe (and 
I trust thereby to be orthodox), in this: that unless your 
supporters give their aid towards the defeat of German 
militarism you will have little chance in overcoming English 
militarism, though it exists perhaps only in high places, 
among those who have designed the recruiting posters.” 
One who knew him and worked with him at @xford writes 
of him thus: ‘‘ Giles Romanes was a man who thought 
more than he spoke, but never shrank from letting his 
opinions be known. The last words he spoke to a friend of 
his who stayed behind when he left Oxford to join his 
regiment last October were very characteristic: ‘ Oh yes, 
I know you'll be right in three years’ time. Good-bye ! ’ 
As hon. secretary of the University War and Peace Society 
he was very largely responsible for the success it achieved. 
His death is a serious loss to this Society, as well as to 
Magdalen, his college, and to the University as a whole. 
His circle of friends was, perhaps, larger outside than inside 
his own college, and many who were with him at Eton, and 
went on to Oxford when he did, will count his death among 
the heaviest losses of the war.” 
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Is this the Time ? 


Sir Charles Waldstein on 


To the Editor of WAR AND PEACE. 

Sir,—I find much to admire and much to agree with 
in Mrs. Swanwick’s article on ‘“‘ Apologetic Women.” 
The points, however, where she lays herself open to 
criticism are the following: (1) Her use of the phrase 
“glamour of war”; (2) the denotation and connota- 
tion of pacifism; (3) the attitude towards war in 
gencral and more especially towards this war. 

1. It is unfair to me and to many others who may 
differ from Mrs. Swanwick to insist on the “ glamour 
of war,” though I am sure she will not withhold grati- 
tude and admiration from those who are sacrificing 
or risking their lives for their nation’s cause. No 
doubt militarists, and some people more or less con- 
taminated by the militaristic disease, have attempted 
to cast a glamour over war. But people who hold my 
opinions are consciously and with set purpose fighting 
this spirit. If you will refer to my book on “ The 
Expansion of Western Ideals and the World’s Peace,” 
published in 1899, as well as, when it appears, to 
another book which I have been writing during the 
winter and am now preparing for press, it will be 
abundantly proved that her main arguments do not 
apply to my opinions. It will even be found that I 
agree with all she says on peace and war in general. 

2. In her definition of a pacifist, her own conception 
corresponds to the connotation of that term, while the 
pacifists whom she excludes really adhere to what is 
the prevalent denotation. The distinction in the use 
of this term may, or may not, be quite clear in her own 
mind; but it is not made sufficiently clear to her 
readers. It is most important that such confusion 
be avoided in all the discussions on this war. Mrs. 
Swanwick says, “‘ A pacifist is a person who acknow- 
ledges that war is a barbarous method of settling 
differences, and really means what he says and does 
not secretly admire war, and who thinks that between 
civilised nations, at any rate, disputes could be settled 
without war if the nations would agree to set up the 
necessary machinery for such settlement and to avoid 
the many but very well-known political, commercial and 
diplomatic causes of war.” This will be subscribed to 
by a large number of people who in other respects—the 
real questions of the controversy before us—do not 
agree with her. I myself have always been a pacifist 
in this sense, as I can prove by my writings. But I 
distinctly am not a pacifist in the denotation of that 
term, which is the current meaning on the Continent— 
in France before the war, and in England and elsewhere 
at the present moment. Such pacifists, in Mrs. Swan- 
wick’s words, do think “ that an individual belligerent 
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can or should at any moment sue for peace on any 
terms,” and that, ‘‘as the world is at present organ- 
ised, a nation can always rightly refuse to go to war, 
any undertakings or commitments notwithstanding.”’ 
These two conceptions of pacifism are distinctly 
opposed to one another. To combine people holding 
such opposite views into one association, especially at 
the present crisis of the war, is illogical, wrong, and 
most baneful in its results. To the upholder of the 
denotation of pacifism we are opposed ; but we may 
agree with the upholders of the connotation of pacifism 
on further most important points. But we must know 
with whom we are arguing ; and I repeat that the two 
contradictory conceptions of pacifism cannot be 
grouped together. 

3. I must further criticise Mrs. Swanwick’s putting 
of the question concerning what I should like to call 
the Issue of Timeliness. This, by the way, is the 
point to which my analogy of the conflagration applied. 
Whether the conflagration was caused by intelligent 
men or by inanimate forces, the house is now on fire and 
we must put out that fire. Her arguments apply to war 
in general, whereas mine are to be applied entirely to 
this actual war, a war which is a fact, which no argu- 
ment on the necessity or the wantonness of war in 
general, no hypothesis can now imigine away or 
modify. No argument but force, fear, or self-interest will 
bring Germany to lay down her arms, or even to cease 
from bombarding unfortified towns, using asphyxiating 
gases, or sinking Lusitanias. To bring this war to 
an end we must concentrate our energies. We need 
no glamour ; but we must concentrate. I think it not 
only unwise, but wrong, to diminish or divert any 
national energy—even the smallest atom of it—from 
the task before us. At this moment to talk of peace 
and to preach against war—even if it should not mean 
directly to hamper our generals and soldiers and 
munition producers in their work—is wrong. To fight 
effectively we must produce a warlike spirit, as much as 
intellectual workers in their studies must, while search- 
ing after truth, shut out for the time all other thoughts, 
occupations and interests, and concentrate on their 
work. To consider peace now would thus divert our 
energy and in so far weaken our fighting power. 

Finally, as to the question of peace : 

We are fighting Prussian militarism. It is conceiv- 
able, fhough most unlikely, that if Germany is vic- 
torious—which would mean the victory of German 
militarism—the Germans who agree with Mrs. Swan- 
wick and myself on war in general may, by constitu- 
tional or revolutionary means, some day dethrone the 
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Alldeutsche militarists, the followers of Bernhardi, and 
bring Germany into line with the true lovers of peace. 

It is possible, though not probable, that even if 
peace ensues without a decisive victory of the Allies, 
the disappointed German people will realise that they 
have been deceived. They will hold the militarists 
responsible for their misery, loss of precious lives, and 
financial ruin, and may turn upon their traducers and 
co-operate with us in establishing peace for the future. 

But, surely, it is more probable, if not certain, that 
should we gain a decisive victory and all that Bern- 


hardi and his followers urged for German Weltherrschaft 
oder Untergang has led to national disaster, the mili- 
tarist policy and régime will then have failed, and 
there is the greater likelihood of the German nation 
turning over a new political leaf, both national and 
international. The time to discuss these proposals 
will be when peace is about to be signed—-a peace, let 
us all hope, that may be lasting and for evermore bind 
the civilised nations of the earth together—until then 
but one duty lies before us.—Yours, etc., 
CHARLES WALDSTEIN. 





How to Study the Problems of the War.—III 


HE Council for the Study of International Relations 
has issued an excellent leaflet, in which the work 
undertaken is crystailised as follows : 


Wat THE Councin DoEs: 


(a) Supplies literature for the guidance of study groups 
in their choice of subjects, methods of study and selection 
of text-books. 

(b) Supplies special study schemes and aids to study, 
suitable for study groups of varying capacity. 

(c) Keeps a register of study groups with a view to 
co-ordinating their work and to keeping their members 
informed as to new publications, etc. 

(d) Where necessary, provides speakers for preliminary 
public meetings held for the purpose of encouraging the 
formation of study groups ; or 

(e) Provides leaders for study groups if suitable leaders 
are not available locally. 

How You Can HEtp: 

(a) Assist in forming a study group. 

(b) Join a study group. 

(c) Lend a room for meetings. 

(d) Lead a group. 

(e) Act as local correspondent until group is formed and 
officers elected. 

(f) By letters and articles in the local Press. 

(g) Organise a district branch to encourage the formation 
of study groups. 

(h) Make a donation to the funds for the provision of 
text-books and other expenses of the campaign. 

These simple, practical tasks are of vital importance to 
the future of our nation, and the imposing list of study 
groups which the council has already been able to issue 
shows that a truly national movement towards the under- 
standing of international problems has sprung into existence. 

The following question, which has been asked in one 
form or another by several correspondents, indicates the 
spirit in which people are approaching these problems : 

‘“*Mr. Asquith says we are fighting for ‘ the independent 
existence and free development of smaller nationalities ’ 
and ‘ the substitution for force of a real HEuropean partner- 
ship established and enforced by the common will.’ Will 
the victory of the allied armies and fleets alone accomplish 
this, or what other steps are necessary ? ” 

This is a comprehensive question, which raises,eif it is 
seriously tackled, the whole problem of international 
relationships. It might well be taken as a definition of the 
scope of the enquiry which the council seeks to initiate. 
When this question has been finally answered, the study 
of international problems will have attained its object. 


First, let us get clearly in our minds what Mr. Asquith 
really did say. At Dublin, after quoting a passage from 
Mr. Gladstone, he declared that ‘as good a definition 
as we can have of our Kuropean policy” is ‘“ the idea 
of public right.” And he went on to say: ‘* What does it 
mean when translated into concrete terms? It means, 
first and foremost, the clearing of the ground by the 
definite repudiation of militarism as the governing factor 
in the relation of States and in the future moulding of the 
European world. It means next that room must be found 
and kept for the independent existence and the free develop- 
ment of the smaller nationalities, each with a corporate 
consciousness of its own. . . . And it means finally, or it 
ought to mean, perhaps by a slow and gradual process, 
the substitution for force, for the clash of competing 
ambition, for groupings and alliances, of a real European 
partnership based on the recognition of equal right, and 
established and enforced by, a common will.” 

Now, the first part of my correspondent’s question is 
comparatively easy to answer. The victory of the allied 
armies and fleets will not alone accomplish the ends which 
Mr. Asquith sets before us. It is clear from the passage I 
have quoted that the Prime Minister is under no illusions 
on this point. He was defining our European policy, not 
merely our military policy, and he was looking to a future 
arrangement when the armies and navies (the embodiment 
of ‘“ force ’’) and the groupings and alliances, upon which 
we have to depend for victory in war, shall make way for a 
real European partnership established and enforced by a 
common will. We Britons hold, it is true, that a 
victory on the part of the Allies is an essential preliminary 
step to any such arrangement as Mr. Asquith forecasts. 
The ruling caste of Germany, which has been for many 
years the chief repository of the militarist philosophy, is 
not likely in the event of a German victory to forward the 
enthronement of public right in Europe. But, my corre- 
spondent goes on to ask * ‘what other steps are necessary,” 
and it is to answer this question that thousands of study 
groups throughout this country are settling down to 
historical, social, economic and ethical research. 

The problem is concerned with the creation of a com- 
munity, since a common will in Europe can only arise from 
the voluntary association of independent nations and a 
willingness to pool ideas and give whole-hearted support 
to a compromise. Give and take is the essential condition 
of co-operation, but nations hitherto have shown little 
disposition to give or even to refrain from taking. The 
primary need is the formation of a genuine public opinion 
in Europe in favour of this change, and the change will 
follow almost automatically. HaroLtD WRIGHT. 
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The War. 


AZZIN1 lives, and mortals still, 
M Scorning the scientific lie, 
With one idea dare to kill, 
For one idea die. 


Wrecked on the ocean of his thought, 
Each human soul, unapt to drown, 

Lest all his efforts come to nought, 
Would pull his fellow down. 


°*Tis nature’s internecine law— 
This nimble bigotry of man, 
Whose conscience nettled to the raw 
Bleeds more than bodies ean. 


They meet, anarchic mind and mind, 
In tumult on a Polish plain, 

Take toll of souls in blood and find 
Ideals atias-gain. 


Rangoon, March, 1915. 


Barbaric impotence! Although 
The mind must die In a body dead, 
Thought is a hydra that can grow 
Its hundred-millionth head. 


Docile to one tyrannie will, 
By some obscene State-spectre led, 
Our friends in fighting death we kill 
And starve the mouths we fed. 


O brave white-feathered few, the seed 
Of true democracy unborn, 

Who unheroically bleed 
Beneath a patriot’s scorn, 


Blind though ye be and led by blind, 
Ye push not doubt to points of strife, 

Nor wreak, for fault of human mind, 
Revenge on human life. 


G. H. Luce. 





Is the German People Responsible ? 


To the Editor of WAR AND PEACE. 

Sir,—Mr. Watson disputes the view that the whole 
German nation is not responsible for the sins of the German 
Government. He grounds his objection on the plea that 
the German people are a free people who have voluntarily 
accepted their present Government. Allow me to examine 
the amount of truth in that statement. That the better 
and more high-minded spirits of Germany did regret the 
destruction of German unity by the Thirty Years’ War, 
and that they gradually came to look to the Electors of 
Brandenburg to weld them together again, is undoubtedly 
true. This feeling grew even stronger after the Napoleonic 
conquest, and there is little doubt that if Frederick 
William III. had been a better and stronger man, he might 
have united Germany in a very different way from that in 
which it was afterwards united. But the weakness of 
the King of Prussia and the cunning of Metternich defeated 
the popular wish. Again, in 1848, Frederick William IV. 
threw away another chance for the peaceful union of 
Germany by refusing the crown actually offered to him by 
the Frankfort Parliament. Then came Bismarck’s oppor- 
tunity. Bismarck was at first hated by the Prussian 
Liberals ; but when the National Liberal Party found that 
he aimed at the unity of Germany they threw themselves 
at his feet. Morier shows in his Memoir that even then 
the unity might have been achieved peaceably. But 
Bismarck preferred force, and hence the wars of 1864, 1866, 
and, to some extent, of 1870. 

So far I have seemed, to some extent, to concede Mr. 
Watson’s point. But now let us remember that 1870 is 
forty-five years ago—a full generation, surely. And that 
generation has grown up under ever-increasing bondage 
to military rule, but still with ever-increasing bitterness 


of protest. on the part of those who are still articulate. 
The importance of the Socialist vote in the Reichstag and 
the lives of Bebel and Liebknecht show that there was a 
steady desire to throw off this yoke. And as to the present 
war, I am told by a lady (who is the daughter of an English 
father and a German mother, and who lived long in North 
Germany) that the alarm of the military party at the 
growth of peace sentiments (that ‘‘ poison” of which 
Bernhardi complained) was so great that they felt that if 
they did not strike at once their chance would be gone. 
So they deceived the bulk of the people with the belief that 
they were resisting the threatened Russian attacks, and 
obtained the vote of many who condemned the invasion=of 
Belgium. 

The Germans did not hire the ferocious dog to invade 
Europe. Their rulers passed him off upon them as a 
useful watchdog (which from 1648 to 1866 they had terrible 
need of) to guard them against the ambition of France and 
the intrigues of Austria, and they were bitten by the dog 
before he turned on the other countries. 

The courageous resistance of the Vorwdris and its 
supporters, the continual outbreaks of popular feeling in 
Berlin, the discontent of Saxony and Bavaria, should 
surely make Mr. Watson hesitate before he disregards 
Burke’s ever-needed warning and draws an indictment 
against a whole nation. As to revolutions, they may be 
needed, but they are not quite so simple or easy a matter 
as Mr. Watson seems to think. If they are forced from 
outside they may weld all parties against us ; if they come 
from within, we should encourage them by recognising that 
the fault of the war rests on a clique and not on a nation. 
—Yours, etc., 

C. E. MAuRICE. 
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The Coalition and the Future of Politics. 


By PHILIP SNOWDEN, MP. 


OW that the Coalition Government is an accom- 
IN piste fact there is a decided change in the 

tone of the Liberal Press towards the experi- 
ment. The misgiving with which the step was at 
first regarded by the Liberal Party in Parliament and 
in the country has not been removed, but loyalty to 
Mr. Asquith, and a desire to do nothing to embarrass 
the new Government in its extremely difficult task, 
have induced Liberals to suppress the public expression 
of their feelings of disappointment and _ suspicion. 
But the old misgiving still remains, and the Coalition 
will never receive that loyal support which was freely 
given to the late Government. The speech which 
the Prime Minister delivered on the occasion of 
the motion for the new Vote of Credit was an appeal 
for the support of his own party and a warning to 
conspirators and mutineers. He adopted the line of 
assuming a disinterestedness and loyalty among the 
members of the new Government, which is known not 
to be the fact, in order to make intrigue more difficult 
to pursue. 

No intelligent person is deluded by the description 
of the Coalition as a ‘“ National’? Government. 
Neither does the declaration that this Government is 
for the pericd of the war only, and that the great 
questions of principle which have divided political 
parties will be in no way prejudiced by the Coalition, 
satisfy men who have seen already that the so-called 
party truce has given enormous advantage to the 
forces of reaction. The circumstances in which 
this Government was formed were not such as to 
impress the critical outsider with confidence in the 
disinterestedness and loyalty of those responsible for 
the change. One can conceive conditions which would 
have made a really National Government necessary 
and useful. But it was not out of such conditions that 
the present Government was formed. The one para- 
mount duty before the Government at present is to 
bring the war to a speedy and successful end. The 
importance of that object is the very reason why this 
step of a Coalition Ministry should be regarded criti- 
cally, with the object of being assured that it is a 
Government actuated by none»but national purposes, 
and qualified by capacity and loyalty to do the impor- 
tant work on hand. A Coalition Government at a 
time like this can only be justified on four grounds. 
The previously existing Government must have failed ; 
there must be no Opposition capable of taking control ; 
there must be reason to believe that the Coalition will 
give to the country the services of men more capable 


than those in office ; and the Coalition must carry the 
confidence of Parliament and the country in the fullest 
possible measure. The new Government cannot be 
justified on these grounds. Before the idea of a 
Coalition was mooted there was no evidence that the 
Liberal Government had lost the confidence of Parlia- 
ment or the country. If it had done, then a Coalition 
would have been the only possible alternative, for 
there was no Opposition able to form a party Govern- 
ment. The claim that there were men in the Unionist 
party who might with national advantage replace 
some of the members of the Liberal Ministry does not 
get much support from a comparison of the personnel 
of the late and the present Governments. This Coali- 
tion does not carry the confidence of Parliament and 
country in so large a measure as the late Government 
did. The formation of this new Government has 
created for the first time since the outbreak of war 
an Opposition in Parliament, and the withdrawal of 
party allegiance has liberated suppressed forces which 
at any moment may take a determined line in opposi- 
tion to some proposals of the Government, and may 
thereby cause serious embarrassment to the Ministry. 

The Coalition Government, if it is going to be suc- 
cessful, must bear the test which those who defend 
its formation ask us to apply—namely, Is it a combina- 
tion of the most capable men, free from all party 
spirit, all inspired by the one idea: ‘‘ Our country is 
in danger: how can we best help it?’ But the 
simple truth is that party and personal considerations 
governed everything in connection with this political 
manceuvre. It was party considerations which led 
the Prime Minister to offer the Opposition a Coalition 
Government, as the price of preventing an exposure 
of the mismanagement scandals which had come to 
the knowledge of the Opposition leaders. It was 
party considerations, as Mr. Bonar Law so frankly 
stated at the Carlton Club, which induced the Opposi- 
tion to accept the invitation. In that speech he 
discussed the matter from the point of view of its 
bearing on party considerations, and finally summed 
up the position by saying that “the Government 
were losing their hold upon the country, and we had 
only to wait for the fruit to drop into our hands.” 
But to have taken advantage of the failure of the 
Government was “ a consideration which never entered 
our minds, and if it had we should have received, and 
we should well have deserved, the contempt not only 
of the country, but of our own party.”’ After declaring 
that he had been watching how the Government were 
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losing the confidence of the country, and how he had 
seen the opportunity for the Unionist party coming, 
he asserts that these considerations never entered his 
mind. 

It was party considerations, and not the selection 
of the best men to carry the nation through this great 
crisis, which determined the appointments in the new 
Ministry. If the interests of the country had been 
the one desire actuating the Unionist leaders, they 
would never for a moment have agreed to the inclusion 
of Sir Edward Carson and F. E. Smith in the new 
Government. To give the two legal offices to the 
two men who a year ago were openly defying the 
law and glorying in their rebellion is a public scandal 
of the gravest character. What confidence can the 
workmen of the country have in the administration of 
the law by the two men whose names have become a 
byword for lawlessness and anarchy? These two 
appointments alone make it impossible for the country 
to have that confidence in the Coalition Government 
which is necessary to outweigh the misgivings with 
which it was originally received. 

The loyalty of the Irish Nationalists has been 
severely strained by the introduction into the Govern- 
ment of a strong anti-Home Rule element. The 
intention, and the determination for some time, of 
the Unionists to have Mr. J. H. Campbell as Irish Lord 
Chancellor betrayed an almost ineredible lack of 
appreciation of the political situation, and of the 
necessity and conditions of national unity. The 
manifesto which was issued by the Irish Nationalist 
party was a very significant document. It betrayed a 
grave fear of disaster to Home Rule from the downfall 
of the Liberal Government. It made an imperative 
eall upon all Irish Nationalists to organise the Irish 
League in every parish, so as to be prepared for any 
emergency which may arise. These fears are not 
without some foundation. If it were possible to sink 
all party differences and to postpone for the present 
every controversial issue, with the certain knowledge 
that these could be taken up after the war without 
having been in any way prejudiced by the suspension, 
then much of the fear which Radicals, Irishmen, and 
Socialists entertain on account of this Coalition would 
be removed. But it is stupid blindness to imagine, 
or deliberate hypocrisy to pretend, that there is no 
danger in this Coalition to everything which progres- 
sives have been fighting for. It may be argued that 
everything which has been won in the past must, if 
necessary, be sacrificed to avert the immediate danger, 
and that it is disloyal now to talk of party controversies 
and political differences. But those who talk like 
that are the people who, out of this so-called political 
truce, are going to secure all they have been fighting 
for during the last ten years. The prospect of social 
reform is already gone. The re-establishment of the 


House of Lords in its old position of authority ; the 
sacrifice of Home Rule ; the triumph of militarism in 
England ; the loss of industrial rights won by a century 
of strenuous struggles—all these things seem likely to 
happen, and it is madness to pretend otherwise and to 
act as though the war and the national peril had changed 
human nature and put an end to class antagonisms 
and had reconciled all political differences. 

The Coalition Government is the latest triumph of 
the intrigues of the reactionaries, who always see their 
opportunity in a time of national peril. The late 
Government surrendered to a scandalous Press cam- 
paign which was the cutward and visible sign of a 
widespread subterranean conspiracy. Success has 
whetted the appetites of these people, and they began 
at once, with most indecent haste—assisted by bishops, 
professors, Nonconformist editors, militarists, and 
politicians—a violent campaign for conscription and 
universal martial law. For the moment this peril has 
been postponed, but the campaign will be resumed. 
The people who want to get the working classes under 
their heels are not going to miss this unique oppor- 
tunity of accomplishing their aims. In these circum- 
stances, therefore, the truest loyalty is unceasing 
vigilance to safeguard the hard-won liberties of the 
British people; for what shall it profit the nation if 
it defeat the German arms and lose its own soul ? 

This Coalition Government will have a permanent 
influence on British political parties. Mr. Lloyd George 
was prophetic when he said in Lancashire that the old 
parties would never be re-formed on the old lines. 
The result will probably be greatly to increase in 
numbers the new party which will represent the old 
Unionist party, and to unite and invigorate the 
genuinely democratic forces of the nation. The Coali- 
tion Government, should it survive to deal with the 
settlement of the war, is not likely to be favourably 
disposed to such terms and conditions of settlement 
as are essential if a permanent peace is to be secured. 
There is little likelihood of such a Cabinet taking the 
democratic view of the situation. The Labour Party, 
by accepting office in the Coalition, has not only 
greatly lessened its effectiveness, but it has brought 
about, or rather hastened, the internal disruption of 
the party both in the country and in Parliament. 
As an independent force it might have rendered 
powerful help in shaping the peace terms. It has 
chosen so completely to identify itself with the late 
Government, with the present Government, and with 
any Government which may be formed, that it has lost 
its claim to represent any distinct phase of democratic 
thought and action in Great Britain. The party of 
reaction is being reconstructed during the war. The 
great work of democracy after the war will be to 
create a political organisation to replace the political 
casualties of the war. 
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Ought Britain to Fight on ? 


A REPLY TO “A TERRITORIAL OFFICER.” 


[We accept no responsibility for the opinions which this article expresses. We print it because it has always been our 
policy to give a hearing to those with whom we disagree, and because we believe that the truth is best ascertained not by suppressing 
erroneous views, but by getting them stated and answered. ‘‘ Warden” has, in our opinion, failen into a common confusion 
of thought. The world, he believes, has nothing to gain from war between civilised peoples, and ti would have been a betier 
place if this war had never occurred. We agree with him so far. Who does not? But it does not follow that the Allies 
cannot achieve any useful purpose by fighting on until they are victorious. Whether we like it or not the war has occurred : 
it is an accomplished fact which cannot now be undone. The choice is now between a war ending in victory for the Allies, a 
war ending in a victory for Germany, and a drawn battle. Which does ‘‘ Warden” prefer? Does he really believe that a 
victory for the Allies will be as disastrous to his ideals as a victory for Germany? For our part we cannot but feel that to 
stop the war in circumstances which the Prussians could plausibly represent as a victory for themselves would be to deal yet 
another blow at the ideals for which **‘ Warden”? pleads. It would strengthen and enlarge the militarist party in Germany 
and add to the prestige of militarist principles throughout the world. That is why we agree with ‘ A Terriiorial Officer’ when 
he says that the men who are risking their lives to deprive the Prussians of victory are performing a real service to the cause 


of peace.—ED. WAR AND PEACE. ] 


My Dersr TERRITORIAL OFFICER,—It was kind of you 
to take time to answer my protest, which was simply that 
war fails utterly, and must by its very nature fail, to bring 
about any single one of the many objects that those who 
take part in it to-day—approvingly, protestingly, or pas- 
sively—think they are accomplishing. 

I am glad your heart is with me, as, indeed, mine is with 
you, but the point to-day is to get our heads together. 
We cannot both be right. We may both be wrong. I 
think I am right and you are wrong. My point is this: 
Great problems face the world to-day. Can we solve them 
by this war? Ifso let us goon. If not let us stop. You 
say we can, and even if we could not we musi try. I say 
we cannot and are making bad worse by trying. 

I queried your assurance that, on their return, we should 
thank our soldiers for having saved our ideals and our 
lives as being a one-sided statement, and, therefore, in 
part false. (I ask all readers to forgive these frank and 
brutal words. I admire from my heart and love all these 
heroes, but I believe they are risking their lives in a mistaken 
cause, and I want to save more of them from a vain and 
hideous death. I would rather die than that they should 
die and think itis forme. Need either ofusdie? ‘‘ Would 
I then consent to be a German?” My dear T.O., if I 
must make the choice, sooner than that you lost one finger 
to prevent it, I and mine would gladly become South Sea 
Islanders.) 

I told you, as I think you must agree, that this war is 
due to the militarist conception of international relations 
(big words but of simple meaning). That conception 
demands the use of soldiers to attack and to defend. To 
my mind that conception is wholly false, and I owe to it 
nothing, no ideal that I know of, and certainly not my 
life. On the contrary, by it many ideals are debased and 
my life with millions of others is imperilled. 

You speak of visiting Belgium with a score of young 
soldiers, several of whom have since “ died to deliver its 
beautiful cities.’ Is Ypres one of them? These young 
soldiers are to-day bombarding these beautiful cities and 
converting them into ash-heaps. ‘You cannot ‘‘ deliver ”’ 
a beautiful city by turning it into an ash-heap. It is the 
best the soldier can do? Then, the soldier’s best is a 
failure. 

Let us throw meaningless words far away when we come 
to your claim that all things work together for good to 
them that love God. Entendons-nous. Who loves God ? 
The man who loves his neighbour. Who loves his neigh- 
bour? The man who knows, in so doing, that he loves 


another who loves God. I am not talking idealism, as 
you hint, I am talking business. We will only love our 
neighbour when we see that in him we are really loving 
ourselves. All things work together for evil to them that 
love not God, to them that have failed to love their neigh- 
bour, to them that do not see in their neighbour and in 
the world their own best interest. This war is the result 
of that failure. All things to-day work together for evil. 
And as that is as plainly as I can put the truth, I do not 
see where your infernal ‘“‘ fence of steel’’ comes in for my 
‘* blushing idealism.” I want no fence of steel to cut me 
off from the world. I know that the sea is supposed to be 
‘“‘free”’ since England’s Fleet is the size it is, that ‘‘ liberté”’ 
is supposed to reign in France now that all men from 
twenty to fifty are called to choose between going into the 
trenches or being shot, but that freedom is the freedom of 
your fence of steel. It has imprisoned the world. Yet 
we think we are free. You have fooled us well, Mr. Terri- 
torial Officer. 

Now I will come to still closer quarters with you when I — 
accept your definition of the militarist as ‘‘ one who regards 
war as the only practical and decisive test of important 
international issues.”” War is not a test of anything at 
all. It might be a test of the relative strength of two 
nations or groups were it not that a few lucky shells out 
of a million might sink a fleet or kill the staff and the 
‘* Government,’’ and kow could one side continue without 
its ‘‘Government ’?? A bomb at a Cabinet meeting! As 
for it being a test of any important issue, all history is 
there to prove the contrary. True, Mr. Roosevelt believes 
that without the war of 1861 ‘‘ slavery would have been 
made perpetual”! A great issue, truly; but do you 
believe it ? You accuse me of making an abstraction of 
war and failing, in this war, to ‘‘ discriminate individual 
responsibilities.” I admit that these are not superfiuous, 
but I maintain that what you would consider success in 
such discrimination as a justification of war would simply 
land us in the impasse into which Europe’s statesmen 
tumbled at the end of July 1914. You know the exit 
they found. They “ discriminated’ each in his own 
favour. With war as “‘ the test of important international 
issues ’’ how else could they ‘“* discriminate ”’ ? 

I do not try to prove guilt on one side, innocence on the 
other. But I do claim to recognise that we have all gone 
wrong in dealing from one point of view with problems 
that necessarily have two sides to them. In a word, that 
is why we are at war. 

But I must press on to get you further and further into 
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the corner, your back is already against the wall. I asked 
you from whom the British Fleet has ‘‘ defended” us, and 
you deride me. You tell me the Fleet exists for the pro- 
tection of our foreign trade. You know that our foreign 
trade would probably have been greater, as would most 
certainly the sum-total of the world’s trade, without the 
British Navy or any Navy. Who defends Norwegian 
foreign trade, which is, ton for ton and man for man, 
greater even than British ? Trade depends upon security. 
If the German Navy is a menace to us, we are insecure. 
If our Navy is a menace to Germany, they are insecure. 
If both navies were in Davy Jones’s locker, or, better still, 
if their cost were in the pockets of the wretched taxpayers 
and applied to some useful purpose, then our trade and 
everybody’s trade would, at last and for the first time in 
history, really be secure. My dear T.O., so long as our 
field of vision is limited to one side, how ean we see the 
Truth ? And if our enemy suffers from a like amblyopia, 
we are indeed, as you say, beating the air. 

The last round and knock-out! You say that those 
who fight for Britain in this war are justified because 
they are taking the most effective steps to preserve 
and propagate a certain conception of national and inter- 
national life—is that your meaning? I join issue 
with you, for I believe that our stand in this war 
represents the most ineffective steps we could possibly 
have taken to impose our ideals on the world, or that part 
of the world we are fighting to-day. We believe our ideals 
to be very different from those of our enemy. We would 
net poison wells, nor break a solemn covenant and use 
asphyxiating and deadly gases. We would not torpedo 
without warning passenger vessels, the pride of all the 
seas. We do not kill prisoners. (The German soldier, by 
the way, is told that we do these things, and that we have 
blown up wells in the desert and so caused thousands to 
perish of thirst ; that we are doing our best to starve, not 
his army, but his nation into surrender. Add the hate 
engendered by the ‘‘ molten streams of heroic chivalry 
unloosed by war’ and you have enough to justify the 
unthinking man “‘ seeing red’ on both sides.) If we do 
not want to do these hideous things and yet are out to beat 
the German at his own game, it must be to prove to him 
that we are nobler, gentler, more chivalrous. Shall we do 
so by defeating him? For defeat means torpedoes, shells, 
bombs and success in starvation. He may take to killing 
prisoners wholesale and justify ‘‘ reprisals.” In war we 
must fight with the same weapons even if we do not make 
the same indiscriminate use of them. Slowly, little by 
little (I anticipate victory, for defeat, they say, is for the 
Englishman unthinkable) we waste the country trench by 
trench, city by city, as we “‘ deliver’ them, and drive the 
enemy back into his own. Is that enough? No, we must 
get to the Rhine, to Berlin, to whatever point is necessary 
until he cries “I yield.. What will you with me?” 
We have won, the objects of the war are all attained. 
What are we to do with him? Take his colonies and his 
fleet, strip him of his western stolen provinces, of his stolen 
eastern provinces, cut him off from Turkey by handing 
Turkey’s capital to his sworn foe, demand an indemnity 
that will ‘“‘ compensate ”’ as far as possible Belgium, France, 
Russia, Servia, Montenegro, Japan, ourselves? Is that 
justice, or is it merely as he would have treated his enemies, 
by the right of might? If this is the result of the war 
that was ‘‘to end militarism,” to ‘‘ liberate humanity,”’ 
then indeed it will be a failure, for again we will be blind 
to one side and see only the other, our side. What is the 
alternative ? Generosity and forgiveness? A recognition 
that as we have won by force so we must be careful to take 
nothing that is not ours; that as we set out to combat 
their false ideals of might, so we must, if we would save 


our souls alive, take care not to do as he has done? That, 
in general terms, must—if the end of this war is to mark 
progress, if we are to find that all things do work together 
for good to them that love God—that must be the Allies’ 
decision. War over many months, devastation of Europe’s 
fairest provinces, the death of the world’s best, the arrest 
of all useful work, the triumph of the useless and the 
harmful, suffering incalculable—all for what—a beau geste ? 

You know that the only possible progress after this war 
is that out of it will grow a living ‘* will to peace,” an 
irresistible demand by the peoples for a federation of 
Europe, of the world. But this war cannot make that, it 
may follow the war. Every day the war lasts the more 
difficult it will be. Victory is valueless unless it is followed 
by sacrifice. Before this war broke out a little sacrifice, 
a little generosity would have saved the world the knowledge 
of the degradation of which it was capable. We will pay 
the bills and give more than has been asked—in time. 
Why not now? ... Much is made of Belgium’s defence 
of her honour. The German demands and the German 
act of invasion involved German honour and stained for ever 
the German scutcheon. What matter that such stains are 
forgotten as we know too well of our own dear country’s 
past ? But I fail to see in what respect Belgian honour 
was involved, and to term an attitude of protest (not 
surrender) Christ-like is simply nonsense. It would, like 
the attitude of Luxembourg, have been the veriest common 
sense ; or was the Luxembourg craven and Christ-like ? 
Once more, Belgium’s army did not defend it, it imperilled 
it, it involved it in destruction. 

Now, T. O., I must stop. Do not say this is destructive 
criticism and easy. A constructive policy would have been 
much easier to state and could be formulated to take place 
to-day, or at any future time, or, looking backward, at any 
period in the last generation. We can see the mistakes 
one by one as Europe rushed to her doom. Serbia was 
wrong to have part or lot in assassination—of its own King 
or of foreign Archdukes. Austria was wrong to send an 
impossible ultimatum. Russia was wrong to Europeanise 
the quarrel and to mobilise. Germany was wrong to 
distrust suggestions of a Conference and to break her 
word to Belgium. Belgium was wrong to enter the armed 
circles of Europe. England—but is England ever wrong ? 
T. O., I am with you, and we will all win out yet—those 
that are left. You know far more about it than I do, 


but if you are right, what an awful mess! Let us hope, 
for the world, you are wrong. 
Your friend, 
‘“WARDEN.”’ 


Conference at Devonshire House. 


N important Conference, representative of all schools 
Ac pacifist thought, was convened by the Society of 

Friends for June 24th and 25th. Its chief objects 
were to study means of closer co-operation among indivi- 
duals who have hitherto been working in separate organi- 
sations but who are at one in realising the urgent need of 
finding some basis of permanent settlement. The Con- 
ference approved, with certain reservations, the Minimum 
Programme recently drawn up at the Hague, and also a 
draft Armistice and Outline Treaty of Peace. An Executive 
Committee was appointed to carry out the resolution in 
regard to continuous mediation by neutral countries, and 
to consider plans of closer co-operation between organisa- 
tions for the future. A fuller account of the Conference is 
to appear in the columns of The Friend. The co-ordination 
of work should be most useful, especially in matters of 
research and education. 
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The Failure of Internationalism. 


member of the Reichstag, discusses in the June 

number of Die Friedenswarte, which is now printed 
and published in Ziirich, those international forces which 
many pacifists had hoped would prevent war. 

In regard to the gross exaggerations of those who talk of 
a collapse of the international Socialist movement on the 
outbreak of war, he says: ‘‘ Yet it cannot be denied that, 
at first, this international movement did not prove to 
possess its anticipated power to prevent war. But the 
international workers’ movement is again showing such 
vigorous signs of life that its temporary failure may 
justly be regarded as a momentary and not a permanent 
retreat before the tide of national feeling. This, the red 
international movement, was scoteched, but not killed. 
It is now reviving and will probably help, when the time 
comes, to strengthen the hands of the more far-sighted 
members of the Governments against the extremists of the 
war parties.” 

He proceeds to ask: ‘* What about the black inter- 
national force of clericalism and the golden international 
force of finance ? ” 

He admits that the Pope appears to have a sincere desire 
to promote the restoration of peace. But he finds the 
attitude of the other members of the Church very different, 
and quotes the words of one of the most eminent leaders 
of the Centre party reported in a Dutch Roman Catholic 
paper : 

“We shall not give back Belgium. That is quite out 
of the question. We cannot renounce a country that we 
have had to conquer at the cost of so much blood and so 
many tears. We shall resist this to the last.” 

Bernstein’s comment on this utterance is as follows : 

** I will not mention whose blood and tears have flowed 
most freely over the conquest of Belgium, nor will I ask 
whether these arguments for annexation would continue to 
allow of stolen property being recovered from burglars if 
they had suffered injury and loss of blood in their burgling. 
If we consider the political side of the question, it is well 
known that France and England feel bound, both by 
interest and by the obligations they have undertaken 
towards the Belgian people, to do their utmost for the 
liberation of Belgium. Insistence on the annexation of 
Belgium therefore would prolong the war for a period to 
which we can see no end and which would, in the event of 
success, but result in an enforced peace, a prelude to far 
more terrible wars. The catholic conscience of the * eminent 
leader of the centre party’ is not troubled by all this nor 
by the demoralising effect of a reign of force in Belgium.” 

With further reference to the leaders of the clerical 
party, Bernstein says : 

‘** T have not heard one of them lay down the principles of 
a pacifist policy, which this party represented as recently as 
thirty years ago in the days when they.were pitted against 
Bismarck in the struggle between Church and State. How 
hopeless in the interests of peace the efforts of such a party 
would be is shown by the fact that its best known repre- 
sentative, Matthias Erzberger, is one of the strongest sup- 
porters of the policy of piling up armaments and of that 
naval policy which brings the German Empire into constant 
conflict with England and undermines the basis of a real 
European peace.”’ 

Speaking of freemasonry, Bernstein sees no signs that 
this will work in favour of universal peace. He thinks 
that its cosmopolitan ideals have faded away entirely. 


mem BERNSTEIN, the well-known Socialist 


Another body from which international ideals might, he 
suggests, be expected is the Jews. The war has proved 
that this is not so, and Bernstein considers it almost 
symbolical that the author of the ‘‘ Hymn of Hate,” Ernst. 
Lissauer, is a Jew. Herr Lissauer puts into rhyme what 
the organs of the Jewish German world are presenting 
in prose. In a widely read paper, of which the owner, 
manager and editor are Jews, the country which has after 
all advanced most in liberalism among the European 
Powers was literally accused of having been “a traitor to 
the Germanic spirit, a traitor to the German cause,” and 
nothing was: talked about but German science, German 
education, and German culture, it being quite forgotten 
that science, education and culture are only in a very 
limited sense peculiar to any particular nation. In the 
restaurants the Jews tried to outdo the Pan-Germans in 
singing ‘‘ Deutschland, Deutschland tiber Alles,” which had 
been for years the battlesong of the Anti-Semites and, in 
schemes for annexation which would spell treason to 
Europe and the chance of a future world peace, the Jews 
could compete with Christians of the purest Germanic 
breed. 

This was in most cases quite sincere. Indeed it would 
be more satisfactory if we had only to reckon with the 
shrewd calculations of business interests or moral back- 
slidings. But that would not correspond with the facts. 
In many cases enormous sacrifices—financial, personal 
and commercial—have been made, and these do not suggest 
moral decadence. The fault lies in the political, not in the 
moral, outlook of these people. They have given up that 
humanity in political matters which the history of their 
race should have ingrained in them. They consider it 
their duty to be second to none in national spirit ; they 
are, if it may be so phrased, completely ‘“ disinterna- 
tionalised,”’ and therefore useless as a force for peace. 

That modern finance will prove a strong international 
force favouring peace seems unlikely to Bernstein. He 
emphasises references to the late Lord Rothschild which 
have recently appeared in the British press, showing him 
to have been a typical Englishman in his political feelings. 
He quotes several passages from an article in The Nation, 

n * The Nationality of Money,” * with this comment : 

‘“The development of financial forces does not tend to 
internationalise finance, but more and more to make it 
a national matter. The great financial houses owned by 
individuals or’ families are disappearing before financial 
coneerns with limited liability. But the _ collectivist 
character of these which gives effect to ‘ the democratising 
force of shares,’ as it has been called, quite determines their 
nationalistic tendency. No one would expect a cosmo- 
politan point of view, such as might still affect’ the Roth- 
schilds, from the Board of Directors and the Council of the 
Deutsche Bank. Money or capital in the form of money 
are indeed, as such, without country, but the capitalist with- 
out a country is nothing but a speculative abstraction. 
In reality the capitalist—with the exception of a few 
cranks—is a being of flesh and blood and has his likes and 
dislikes, his prejudices and party feelings like allmen. The 
individual leanings, which may sometimes produce a cos- 
mopolitan attitude in one member or the other, cancel out 
on the Board of Directors or the Council of a financial 
concern and leave that quality which is common to a 
majority of the members. And that, so far as our subject 





* The Nation, April 10, 1915. 
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is concerned, is a consciousness that there is a group of 
shareholders at the back of the firm, preponderantly of one 
nationality which is also the nationality of the Board, and 
that fact will influence all decisions which enter into the 
sphere of politics. This will happen particularly in the 
case of the great banks, which are concerned with the 
acquisition of concessions and the purchase or leasing of 
Jand abroad, for which they need more or less the support 
of their Governments. For this and other reasons the 
capital of the banks is just the reverse of a cosmopolitan 
power in political matters.” 

To the remark in The Nation that German finance opposed 
a war over Morocco in the year 1911, but never opposed 
Germany’s Moroccan policy, which repeatedly made war 
probable, Bernstein adds : 

‘** The peaceful action of German finance in the year 1911 
was not due to philanthropic or cosmopolitan objections to 
war, but to the sober fact that at that time German finance 
was still largely in France’s debt, and the gold reserve of 
the German Reichsbank was somewhat small. The 
Morocco crisis was hardly over when German finance, led 
by the Reichsbank, started to remove these obstacles, with 
the result that in the summer of 1914 the banking interests 
made no sort of attempt to prevent war.” 

In his opinion protectionist theories go far to nullify 
the forces making against war : 

‘** Anyone who reads the literature of the militarist im- 
perialism of the day will constantly discover its intimate 
connection with protectionist theories; and its strong 


influence on European thought is increased by the fact that 
there remains only a small minority of political thinkers 
familiar with the true doctrine of Free Trade and able to 
appreciate its far-reaching effects on international relations. 
Those who do not compietely adopt the theory of protec- 
tion, adopt an eclecticism in economics which lacks 
all theoretical foundation and is, therefore, defenceless 
against the arguments of the imperialists. That is how it 
has come about that in the age of the most fully developed 
world commerce a world war is raging, and the peoples 
engaged in it are roused to a degree of hatred and bitterness 
unknown in times when no sort of close contact between 
them existed. This explains why the mighty develop- 
ment of commercial, literary and personal intercourse did not 
fulfil the expectation that it would prove a power for peace.” 

He sees the greatest hope for pacifism in an increased 
concentration upon it and closes his article with this 
remark ; 

‘** Many people who formerly despised the pacifist move- 
ment because they thought that other forces would be 
stronger guarantees of peace, now admit the necessity of 
it. Such a movement must concern itself with the condi- 
tions and institutions which give to the peoples the maxi- 
mum assurance against a repetition of the disasters which 
are to-day undermining their prosperity and disgracing 
civilisation. And that pacifism will gain new enthusiastic 
adherents from all classes of the population can only be 
doubted by those who are not able correctly to read the 
signs of the times.”’ 


Anti-Prussians in Germany. 


Prussian view of life, so there are in Germany men who 

stand for the opposite principles of government—those 
principles of nationality and liberty and self-government 
which we in England regard as peculiarly English. They 
are the spiritual allies of liberal England in the same sense 
as the militarist on this side of the North Sea is the 
spiritual ally of the Prussian Junker. They are the 
champions, that is, of the same order of ideas. And 
they are pretty vigorous champions, too. Witness the 
stand that they have recently made against the policy 
of bringing unwilling peoples under the conqueror’s 
yoke. 

Not long ago the King of Bavaria made a speech in which 
he advocated the permanent annexation of Belgium. This 
created great dissatisfaction among the Social Democrats 
and other Liberal elements in the Empire. The protests 
were at first veiled and cautious. There is no concealment 
now. Vorwdrts has published a manifesto issued by the 
Committee of the Social Democratic Party. It is a lengthy 
document. But here are the most salient passages. (We 
quote the Manchester Guardian’s account) : 

‘** Social Democracy saw this world-catastrophe coming 
and prophesied it. In all countries it has struggled against 
the policy of Imperial expansion and its consequences. It 
has struggled against the armaments which have called 
. forth in the end this fearful world war. Up to the last 
moment German Social Democracy set its whole strength 
for the maintenance of peace. The Council of the Social 
Democratic party have continually and unitedly striven 
against a policy of. conquest and annexation. We raise 
anew our sharpest protest against all efforts and declarations 
in favour of the annexation of a portion of a foreign country 


Jers as there are in England men who stand for the 


and the suppression by force of another people suggested in 
the speeches of certain political personages. The mere 
expression of such a policy pushes further and further off 
the fervent desire for peace. The people desire no annexa- 
tion. The people desire peace. If the war, which daily 
demands new sacrifices, is not to go on indefinitely until all 
the nations have been completely exhausted, one of the 
Powers taking part must stretch out its hand to peace. 
Germany has already proved itself unconquerable, and can 
therefore take the first step towards peace. In the name of 
humanity and culture, supported by the bravery of our 
men in arms, who have created a favourable situation, we 
demand of the Government that it shall announce its willing- 
ness to enter into negotiations for peace in order to make an 
end of the bloody struggle.” 

As a result of these remarks the paper has been forbidden 
to appear again. The Prussian has resorted to his 
traditional policy of suppression. That policy has never 
yet succeeded in its object, whether in the religious or the 
political sphere. The ideas to which it has been applied 
have always flourished exceedingly. They are likely to do 
so in this case. The leaders of Social Democracy—Bern- 
stein, Liebknecht, Kautsky, Haase—-who were divided in 
the earlier months of the war—are united now. And it is 
said that 500 Socialist leaders in various parts of Germany 
have signed a resolution supporting Herren Haase and 
Bernstein in their refusal to agree to annexation, and 
demanding an early and an honourable peace. The 
significance of these events is obvious. The Social Demo- 
crats are the largest party in the Reichstag, and are sup- 
ported by something like one-third of the total electorate. 
Hard words were thrown at them at the beginning of the 
war. Were they altogether deserved ? 
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What Might Be and What Is. 


By OUR CITY CORRESPONDENT 


67, HE Man of Affairs was turning over the balance 
£ sheet of his last undertaking. ‘‘ I made a huge loss on 
that transaction,” he said. 

“Oh, come,” protested the Kindly but Captious Critic, 
** that isn’t true! Here's an item on the credit side showing 
17s. 54d. received.” 

** Yes,” said the Man of Affairs, ** but look at the debit side. 
I paid out £50,000. J tell you I lost heavily.” 

** No, no,” argued the Critic, “you can’t say you lost 
when, in fact, you received 17s. 54d. Never mind what you 
spent. Keep your eye solely on whai you received. Now, 
you say... (Left argwing.) 

it would be unfair to suggest that Mr. Jones’s criticisms 
of Mr. Angell’s economic doctrines* are exactly on a par 
with those of the Kindly but Captious Critic. He has much 
to say that is cogent and some things to say that are true. 
But the bulk of his book is devoted to patient insistence 
upon the Kindly but Captious Critic’s point. Through 
page after page he labours to show that certain items in 
certain circumstances may have to be written on the credit 
side of the national balance sheet of war ; and having shown 
it, he asks, “‘ How can you then say that war is economically 
futile ? ” 

In thus criticising something which, whatever else it may 
be, is certainly not the argument of The Great Illusion, 
Mr. Jones has not gone for the shadow because he failed 
to see the substance. He sees both: 


“Mr. Norman Angeli’s main contention is that war 
and conquest are economically futile. . The state- 
ment as it stands is somewhat ambiguous. In the first 
place it may mean that the fruits of victory are pur- 
chased at too high a price ; that the cost entailed by war 
is not counterbalanced by the ultimate material advan- 
tage secured by victory. In the second place, it may 
mean that no material advantage can ever be gained by 
conquest ; that nothing appears on the credit side of 
the balance-sheet. It is in the latter sense that Mr. 
Angell argues that an aggressive war must fail ”’ (p. 7). 


Thus Mr. Jones has had before him two interpretations 
of Mr. Angell’s economic argument, and as between the 
obvious and the fantastic he has chosen the fantastic and 
written a book to demonstrate its unsoundness. But he 
must not on that account be judged too harshly. It is 
easy for anyone whose eye is for the tree to miss the shape 
of the forest. The Great Illusion was written to challenge 
the almost universal illusion that political power backed by 
military force determines national welfare. Prior to its 
appearance gross and desperately dangerous misconceptions 
concerning the advantages of sheer bigness, the profits of 
annexation, the exploitation of colonies, the dynamics of 
trade, the lucrativeness of huge indemnities, etc., etc., held 
almost unquestioned sway in the public mind. To show 
that the resultant blind faith in the virtue of armed force 
was misplaced, Mr. Angell had to take these prevailing 
illusions one by one and examine them. In so doing he is 
apt to be taken as demonstrating the separate and invariable 
falsity of each. Indeed the very force and vigour with 
which he attacks carries him at times by sheer momentum 
into an over-statement of his own case. He sometimes 
writes ‘‘ it is impossible ”? where ‘‘ it is improbable ” would 





* The Economics of War and Conquest. 
P.S. King & Son. 2s. 6d. 


By J. H. Jones. 


be safer; and “ it is a fact’ where the better expression 
would be “ it is a tendency.” 

But when all that is allowed, the main thesis of The Great 
Iilusion towers above the minor imperfections of treatment 
and stands four-square to all the winds that blow—a land- 
mark in the history of human thought. Mr. Jones, or any 
other man, can scratch bits out of it with a penknife. Not 
one of Mr. Angell’s own lieutenants but has whiled away 
many pleasant hours in the same engaging pastime ; but 
whereas they have discovered long ago that at ten paces’ 
distance their scratches were unnoticeable, Mr. Jones is 
convinced that his have brought the entire edifice crumbling 
to the ground. 

On a notable occasion Mr. Norman Angell is reported to 
have said: ‘‘ Be dogmatic. Say that water does not flow 
uphill. It would be useless and unnecessary to explain 
that water does flow uphill every time you suck it through 
a straw.’ Had Mr. Jones had the privilege of listening to 
that advice he might have saved himself the trouble of 
writing this book on the hydrodynamics of water in straws. 

Two examples of Kindly but Captious Critic line of 
objection must serve. On page 10 Mr. Jones contends that 
if Germany conquered Britain, or vice versa, the vanquished 
might be compelled to readjust her fiscal system in the 
victor’s favour, so that ‘‘ it is not true to say that material 
advantage cannot be secured.’ Although one gathers that 
this argument has been set down in the middle of a war 
that is costing something like a thousand million pounds a 
year in direct expenditure alone to each of the specified 
combatants, Mr. Jones gives no sign that he is joking. 
In much the same way he takes Mr. Angell to task over his 
assertion that Germany did not gain by annexing Alsace- 
Lorraine, and points out quite rightly that Mr. Angell has 
overlooked the profits on postage stamps and one or two 
other things. That Alsace-Lorraine has been a sore troubie 
to Germany for the last forty-five years, and has probably 
contributed more than anything else to the production of 
the present welter of destruction, does not come within his 
purview. A similar fallacy runs through his treatment of 
indemnities, the annexation of territory and the exploita- 
tion of colonies. 

It is not easy to discover how one so obviously sincere 
and well-meaning as Mr. Jones could have missed his way 
so badly and written so futile a book. One key to the 
mystery may perhaps be found on page 14, where he refers 
to a “ confusion of ideas ” on the part of Mr. Angell : 

““In one place he argues that Canada could not be 
conquered ; in another that, if conquered, she could not 
be compelled to adopt the policy dictated by Germany, 
the conqueror; and, in yet another, that,*if she did 
adopt that policy, Germany would gain nothing. ... 
If a discussion of the possible economic effect of conquest 
is to be fruitful, the assumption must be made that it 
is effective ; that it is complete conquest—.e., that the 
conqueror is able to impose her will upon the vanquished 
nation.” 

The secret is out. Mr. Angell begins by considering what 
** conquest ’? means nowadays, what kind of ‘‘ conquest ”’ — 
is possible in the modern world, and goes on to ask what 
** conquest’? as it is can effect. Mr. Jones is concerned 
with conquest in the abstract, conquest as it might be. 
Whilst Mr. Angell is concerned with the doings of live folk 
in a world of things as they are, Mr. Jones is doing chess 
problems with economic men in an economic vacuum. 
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The Distressful Peninsula 


By FRANCIS GERALD 


which so many illusions have centred and so many 

lies been told as the Balkan Peninsula—among 
Englishmen at any rate. For some reason or other the 
interesting nationalities whose home it is have always 
exercised a fascination over the mind of the English 
politician. And when a politician comes in at the door Truth 
gets under the counterpane. It has thus come about that 
while the Balkan people have played a number of different 
v6les before the British public—appearing now as Christian 
martyrs, now as bloody murderers, at one time as the 
champions of liberty, at another as tyrannous oppressors— 
they have never been presented quite simply in their own 
natural character. The reason is that the men who have 
written about them have, almost without exception, had 
an axe to grind or a hobby to ride. So that the Balkans 
have always been used as a stalking horse for a principle or 
a superstition—the Byron myth, the Gladstone tradition, 
the Christian faith, the Russian bogey, the cult of the 
under dog, and so on. Even the best-informed and least 
sentimental writers have, as a rule, briefed themselves on 
one side or another in the interminable and innumerable 
quarrels of that most turbulent of disturbed areas. 
Dr. Seton-Watson, for example, who has added so much 
to our knowledge of the Southern Slav, writes as a special 
pleader. In their present book* the Messrs. Buxton do 
not. Hence it is probably the truest picture of Balkan 
politics which has yet appeared in English, though it is 
little more than an outline. 

The authors’ immediate object is to convince Englishmen 
of the importance and the feasibility of inducing the Balkan 
States to join in the war on the side of the Allies. ‘ The 
forces of the Balkans, if united, are equal to the force of a 
Great Power.’”’ Together, the armies of Serbia, Roumania 
and Greece amount to at least 1,300,000 men. Moreover, 
‘“‘ the geographical position of the countries and the nature 
of their national aspirations enable them to render military 

help of a peculiarly valuable kind.’ This help is not yet 
forthcoming. Dissensions between the States have pre- 
vented the intervention of any one of them. This obstacle, 
as the authors believe, could be removed. All that is wanted 
is firm and judicious action by the diplomatists of the 
Entente. ‘It is beyond question that there are terms 
which, while not alienating Serbia or Greece, are sufficient 
to induce Bulgaria to range herself on the side of the 
Entente. The terms should include the definite promise 
to Bulgaria of certain portions of Macedonian territory, 
now belonging to Serbia and Greece, conditional upon the 
acquisition by Serbia of Bosnia and an Adriatic outlet, 
and by Greece of Smyrna. The essential point is that a 
clear declaration should be made as to the intentions of the 
Entente. .. . The declaration should be made in con- 
formity with the following conditions : (1) The arrangement 
contemplated must be dictated from without. It is quite 
unreasonable to expect the Balkan States to settle the 
problem by mutual concession. (2) England must take 
an equally prominent part with France and Russia in dic- 
tating the terms. In Bulgaria little confidence is felt in 


* The War and the Balkans. By Noel Buxton, M.P., and 
Charles Roden Buxton. .Allen & Unwin. 2s. 6d. 


"Tonics is probably no corner of the world about 





Russia or France owing to the events of 1913. (8) The 
arrangements proposed must be precise, not vague. (4) The 
declaration must be communicated in substance to the 
leaders of the chief parties in each State.’ Whether this 
programme is practicable or not I am not qualified to say. 
But I find it very difficult not to be convinced by the case 
which is made out for it in this book. The authors are 
recognised authorities on their subject. They produce 
copious evidence and a wealth of cogent reasoning in 
support of their view. If they are right, the diplomacy of 
the Allies must be convicted of stupidity and incom- 
petence. It would be interesting to hear the official 
answer to them. But we shall certainly not hear it. At 
a time like this the Foreign Office is not going to break 
through its traditional policy of silence in a matter of such 
delicacy. 

I have dwelt on this immediate practical issue at some 
length because we are apt sometimes to forget that a 
courageous and efficient foreign policy is quite as essential 
to the successful prosecution of the war as an adequate 
supply of munitions and recruits. I do not want to give 
the impression that this book is a mere tract for the hour. 
It has a much more permanent value. In developing their 
thesis the authors give a quite exceptionally lucid sketch 
of the politics of the Near East. It is this which makes 
their work indispensable to everyone who wants to study 
the problems of the peace which will end this war. For 
there are many things in the Near Eastern situation which 
are relevant both directly and by analogy to the problem of 
making the peace a lasting one. Directly, because no Kuro- 
pean settlement can be other than precarious if it does not 
include a satisfactory solution of the Balkan difficulty. 
That is obvious enough. A quarrel in the Near East has 
set the world ablaze more than once. We must take care 
that it does not do so again. One of the most interesting 
chapters of this book is that which discusses—sensibly and 
with knowledge—how the principle of nationality can be 
applied so as to reduce the risk to a minimum. 

Less obvious perhaps, but not less important, is the 
analogy between the troubles and squabbles of the Balkan 
States and the troubles and squabbles of the Great Powers. 
The recent history of the Near East is a kind of cautionary 
tale for European statesmen. Here, in the policy of the 
‘equilibrium’? which has been the pivot of the internal 
groupings and jealousies of the Balkans, you have the 
counterpart of the balance of power. Almost every State 
in the Peninsula has fallen at one time or another under 
the spell of the Prussian theory of Empire—has endeavoured 
to impose its culture upon an unwilling and alien people. 
Almost every State, too, has its Alsace—its lost province 
under the rule of a rival neighbour—and, consequently, 
its craving for revanche. And the influence of the Prussian 
view of international relations on the settlement that fol- 
lowed the second Balkan war is in large measure respon- 
sible for the present jealousies and dissensions between the 
States. That is why the Balkans remain to-day what 
they have been throughout history—the distressful Penin- 
sula. Let us be warned by their example. If we are not, 
Europe will earn for itself the title of the distressful 
continent. 
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Pamphlets 


OxFrorD PAMPHLETS. OxForD UNIVERSITY PRESS. 


Canada and the War. By A. B. Tucker. 2d. net. 

A clear and detailed account of Canada’s contributions, 
in men, in money and in goods, to the carrying on of the 
war and to Belgian relief. Mr. Tucker deals also with the 
Canadian attitude to the Empire and to the questions at 
issue in the war. 

National Ideals. By P. EH. Matheson. 3d. net. 

A plea that we should combine with thorough organisa- 
tion for carrying on the war a realisation of the issues at 
stake, and a justification of the British ‘“* civil sense” as 
opposed to the Prussian idea of a militarised State. 


Parers FOR War TIME. OxrorpD UNIVERSITY PRESS. 
2d. each. 
Peace with Empire the Problem. By Edwyn Bevan, M.A. 
A demonstration of the importance to future peace of 
the extra-European settlement, a distinction between 
colonies inhabited by Europeans and dependencies developed 
under European control, and a plea for an international 
imperialism in regard to the latter. A valuable piece of 
work. 
The Reasonable Direction of Force. By Louise E. Matthaei. 
How to get the preponderance of force on the side of the 
greater right: that is the problem. The solution given is 
by the establishment of a trial by neutral nations with the 
sanction of an international police force, or of economic 
boycott. 
British and German Scholarship. By James Hope Moulton. 2d. 
This analysis of British and German contributions to 
scholarship is sane and fair. While the author criticises 
severely the defence of Germany’s political action, he looks 
forward to a restoration of intellectual co-operation in the 
future. 
Are we to punish Germany, if wecan? By A. Clutton-Brock. 
** We need to think only of what is best to be done, so 
that the German crimes may not breed crimes between 
their children and ours.” 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

The Tyranny of the Super-State. -By Edward G. Smith. 1d. 

The author argues that any hope for future peace must 
come through the voluntary co-operation of the nations 
and cannot be imposed by international machinery or the 
creation of a world-State. 

The Force of Pacifism. By Edward G. Smith. 1d. 

A rather sweeping and very rhetorical denunciation of 
all militarists and most pacifists as ‘ jelly-fish,”’ for being 
unable to realise that true pacifism is identical with the 
‘* Will to Power ” on the spiritual plane. 

The Kaiser’s Responsibility. By J. Cathcart Wason, M.P. 
London: P.S. King & Son. Id. 

An unbalanced and hysterical production, relieved by a 
few useful remarks on domestic economy. 
Report of the Norwich Conference of the I.L.P. 

Labour Party. 3d. 

Report of the National Administrative Council to the I.L.P. 
(Presented to the Norwich Conference.) Independent 
Labour Party. (No price quoted.) 

These official accounts of the transactions of the I.L.P. 
should go far towards dissipating some of the prejudice 
aroused “by a section of the Press against the Conference at 
the time when it was held. But the picture which they 
present does not suggest a very statesmanlike or judicious 
gathering. 


Independent 


Nationality and Patriotism. National 
Labour Press. 1d. 

The lucubrations of a hothead. Neither original nor 
helpful. 

British Militarism. By C. H. Norman. 
Branch of the I.L.P. 1d. 

Rakes up some disereditable stories about the conduct of 
the British in past wars. Betrays an anti-British bias, and 
ean do nothing but harm at the present juncture. 

The German Danger. By Maxime Hébert. Garden City 
Présa..) 1s, 
Hysterical. 


By C. H. Norman. 


City of London 


PERIODICALS. 


We acknowledge the receipt of the following periodicals 
and draw attention to the more important articles on 
international affairs which they contain : 

The Review of Reviews (June): ‘* Peace Militant ” ; 
‘**Germany’s Strategic Railways,’ ‘“ Foreign Opinion on 
the. War.” ; 

The Journal of the Institute of Bankers (June): ‘* The 
Foreign Exchanges and the War,” by W. F. Spalding. 
(A very instructive article.) 

The Cambridge Magazine (weeks ending June 5th and 
12th): ** The Wish for Unanimity and the Willingness for 
War,”’ by Vernon Lee (June 12th). 

The Economist (weeks ending June 5th, 12th, 19th, 26th) : 
‘The War and the American Note,” ‘‘ The Commercial 
Exchanges—-Imports and Exports,” “‘ Enlistment and the 
Coal Supply ” (June 12th); ‘“*‘ What is the Capital Wealth 
of the United Kingdom?” ‘‘ Finance and Liabilities, 
Japan’s Finances,”’ ‘‘‘ Money is a Defence’”’ (June 19th) ; 
‘* Opinion in Germany,” ‘‘ Meat Supplies and Prices,” 
** Italy at War ” (June 26th). 

The New Statesman (weeks ending June 5th, 12th, 19th, 
and 26th): ‘‘ President Wilson’s Real Difficulty,” ‘* The 
Logie of Conscription,” ‘‘ Pan-Americanism ’’ (June 5th) ; 
‘“The Amateur Coercionist,” ‘*‘ Internationalism and the — 
War,” “Mr. Bryan” (June 12th); ©“ The Hero” of 
Hellenism,” *“‘ Aprés la Mélée,”” by Vernon Lee (June 19th) ; 
“A German Defence of the Lusitania Crime,” ‘ Irish 
Disaffection,” ‘“‘ Working Women and the War” (June 26th). 

Everyman (weeks ending June 5th, 11th, 18th, 25th): 
‘** French Opinion on the New Ministry,” ** German Opinion 
on the New Ministry,” ‘‘ Character Sketches of Leading 
Ministers’’ (June 5th); ‘‘ Paris Day by Day,” ‘“* Woman 
After the War,’ by Margaret Hamilton (June 11th) ; 
‘* The Problem and Future of Europe,” by S. A. Moreley 
(June 18th); ‘‘ Benevolent Neutrality,’ by Athelstan 
Ridgway (June 25th). 

The Commonwealth (June) : 
C. C. Liddeli ; 
A. Floyd. 

One and Ali (June): ‘ Militarism ; 
Fruits,’ by Frederic Merttens. 

The Cosmopolitan Student, Michigan, U.S.A. (June): 
“Why ‘ Polity’ and not ‘ Peace,’’’ by Norman Angell ; 
**'The Moral Equivalent of War,” by David Starr Jordan. 

Le Mouvement Pacifiste: Berne (March-June): ‘“ Elé- 
ments positifs d’une Paix durable,” ‘‘ Activités des Sociétés 
de la Paix,” ‘* Les efforts vers une Paix durable.” 

We also acknowledge receipt of the following: Public 
Opinion (8), Unity (2), The Inquirer (2), Jus Suffragii, 
Free Church Suffrage Times, Advocate of Peace (Washington), 
Peace Forum (New York), La Nation Tchéque (Paris). 
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possibilities. For there can be no union without some 
measure of faith in the agreement on which it is 


based, some notion of right. It indicates the true 
policy whether national or international—agreement 

_ for united action against the common enemy, whether 
found in Nature or in the passions and fallacies of 
men.”—NORMAN ANGELL. 
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Keep Your Heads 


AY has been in many ways the most 
M eovesing month since the beginning of 
the war. Poison fumes, the Bryce Report, 
and (worst of all) the Lusitania—who can keep his 
temper with such a record of barbarity before him ? 
We cannot wonder that a clamour for revenge has 
arisen ; that some of the soberest men in the country 
have changed their minds about the terms that should 
be exacted from the enemy. But while there is no 
call for surprise, there is call for regret—and for 
protest too. 
The horrors which this last month has revealed 
have not altered the fundamental features of the 
situation in the least. They have not established 
any fact that was not perfectly well known before— 
any fact, that is, which bears upon the problem of 
rebuilding Europe. Pacifists, at any rate, realised 
long ago that militarism is an ugly growth. And the 
brutality of Prussia is but the fine flower of the mili- 
tarist spirit. That is why we, in common with the 
rest of our countrymen, have always believed that the 
victory of Prussia in this war would be disastrous to 
the progress of the world. So far, therefore, as 


-and civilisation in peace and quietness. 


immediate policy is concerned, episodes like the sinking 
of the Lusitania merely confirm our conviction that 
the war must be prosecuted with the utmost vigour 
till victory has been secured to the Allied arms. Nor 
is the case different when we come to consider what 
is to follow victory. 

The resettlement of Europe must be designed to 
achieve one end, and one end only. It must be designed 
to remove as far as possible the causes of future 
conflicts, so that Great Britain and her Allies and the 
other peace-loving peoples of the earth may be rid 
of the perpetual jealousies and rivalries and panics of 
an armed truce punctuated by outbreaks of barbarism 
like this which has been raging for the last ten months. 
Great Britain is fighting to the end that future gene- 
rations of her children may be free—as free as human 
forethought can make them in this imperfect world— 
to pursue their own lives, to work out their own ideals 
Other wars 
*there will be, no doubt; but the vast majority of our 
countrymen are resolved to make them as few as may 
be. To that resolve all other considerations must 
give way when the terms of peace come to be discussed. 
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Too many people have shown a tendency of late to 
let Germany get on their nerves. The problem of 
the settlement presents itself to them in some such 
form as this: ‘‘ What are we to do to Germany ? 
What punishment can we inflict upon her that shall 
be a just and adequate requital for her crimes ?”” We 
deprecate that way of approaching the matter; not 
because we think that there is the slightest justification 
for the German Government’s conduct, nor because 
we wish to plead for mercy on their behalf or on behalf 
of the people who support and endorse their policy. 
All humane and reasonable men must detest their 
methods and everybody who approves of them— 
to whatever nation he may belong. But it does 
not follow that the desire for vengeance and retribu- 
tion should be allowed to dominate the settlement. 
The peace that follows this war will be nothing less 
than a remodelling of Europe. And in the Europe 
thus remodelled our children and our children’s 
children will have to live. If it is built wisely, their 
lives will be happier and more prosperous than ours. 
If it is built unwisely, their lives will be full of suffering 
and squalor and tragedy. Surely it is to their interests 
that the statesmen on whom the task of settlement 
will fall should look first and last and all the time. 
The task will be hard enough in all conscience. In 
political matters success can only be achieved by a 


nice adjustment of means to ends. The adjustment 
is likely to be faulty unless the end to be attained is 
kept clearly in view. It requires a cool head and a 
keen, dispassionate insight into the forces and emotions 
that are to be directed and controlled. A judgment 
blinded by passion or distracted by irrelevant con- 
siderations cannot cope with such matters. It will 
fail now as surely as it has failed, time and again, 
in the past. A peace made in a temper will not 
remain a peace for long. 

The first duty of an Englishman to-day is, therefore, 
to keep his head, to maintain his self-control in the 
face of every temptation to passion or panic. When a 
proposal for the castigation of Germany or of the 
German Government is put before him, the question 
that he should ask himself is not ‘‘ Do they deserve 
it?’ “ Will it pay them out?” but rather “‘ Will it 
make for the permanent happiness, first, of the British 
people and their Allies and, secondly, of the neutral 
nations?” It is of his friends that he should think, 
not of his enemy. And his conclusion should be 
reached with reference to the actual needs and aspira- 
tions of men and women; it should not be dictated 
by any abstract formula of retributive justice. Our 
feelings of indignation are righteous enough; yet if we 
sacrifice posterity to satisfy them, the verdict of our 
children upon us will not be a lenient one. 


Comments ; 


The Lusitania—The most sensational event of the 
month has been the sinking of the Lusitania. ‘* Crime” is 
the only word by which it can be described. It was not 
only an offence against the letter and spirit of international 
law which no amount of quibbling can explain away: it 
was also—what is in our opinion infinitely more serious— 
a flagrant breach of the canons of humanity and civilisation. 
In this war terrible things (more terrible than most people 
realise) are being done every day. Innocent and defence- 
less people—women and children and non-combatants— 
are suffering death, starvation, ruin: and they will go on 
suffering till peace returns. That is a necessary con- 
sequence of the very nature of warfare. It is not, therefore, 
in the innocence and defencelessness of the victims or the 
horror of their fate that the peculiar atrocity of this action 


consists. There are only too many parallels for it in those 
respects. What distinguishes it is its utter futility and 
uselessness. When men have their backs to the wall and 


are fighting, as they believe, for their existence, the world 
will not judge them harshly if only they can show that 
what they do brings them some solid military advantage 
in their struggle for self-preservation. The sinking of the 
Lusitania does not admit even of that extenuation. It 
could bring, and has brought, no military advantage in 
any way comparable to the suffering it was bound to 
involve. The sinking of passenger ships, and indeed the 
whole policy of submarine blockade, is a grotesque failure 
even from the militarist standpoint. And the German 
Government know it. That single fact is by itself enough 
to nonsuit them in the court of humanity. Their pleas and 


130 


protestations will simply not be heard. They have put 
themselves beyond the pale. 
* * Eo 
The United States’ Protest—For the first few days 
after the affair the bar-parlour politician never tired of 
observing that he ‘*‘ wouldn’t be in Wilson’s shoes for any- 
thing.” And indeed it did seem that the American Govern- 
ment had been put in an almost impossibly difficult position. 
Then came the President’s rather unfortunate remark about 
being ‘‘ too proud to fight ”—-which has already passed into . 
a catch-word on the music-hall stage. Doubts arose as to 
his ability to handle the situation with tact and dignity. 
They were soon dispersed. His Note of protest to the 
German Government is one of the most perfect diplomatic 
documents on record. It is firm without being bad- 
tempered and combines vigour with restraint. The device 
of assuming that so gross a wrong could not have been 
sanctioned by the German Government was’ a stroke of 
genius. We are not surprised that the Kaiser’s Ministers 
are trying to evade the issue. And it is difficult to conjec- 
ture what action the United States can take if their final 
reply is unsatisfactory. That they will declare war is 
very unlikely. They could not take any very effective 
part in the military operations for many months to come, 
and in equipping their own forces they would perforce 
deprive the Allies of supplies which are of infinite value at 
this juncture. They might perhaps organise a combined 
protest of all the neutral nations. If she persists in her pre- 
sent policy, Germany should be formally indicted before the 
neutral nations of the world. Even the Junkers might 
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shrink from the condemnation of that tribunal. If they 
ignored it, the economic boycott might be brought into play. 
* * * 


Gas and Reprisals—The Government have announced 
that they will reply to the Germans’ use of asphyxiating 
gases by the adoption of similar methods. If we thought 
that the motive behind this decision was merely a desire 
for revenge or punishment, we should feel obliged to 
protest—not because we have any sympathy with or pity 
for the people who have added this new terror to warfare, 
but because we prize very highly the character and good 
name of the British people, and should accordingly regret 
a policy which would tend to degrade them to the level of 
the Junkers, and to lower the morale of the Allied troops. 
Reprisals are never justified unless the enemy obtains 
some considerable military advantage by his offence, and 
retaliation is the only available means of depriving him of 
that advantage. The British Government have presumably 
satisfied themselves that these two conditions are fulfilled 
in the present instance. That being so, while we regret 
the necessity of reprisals, we have no word to say against 
them. 

* * * 

Enter Italy.—Italy is no longer “on the brink.’ She 
has taken the plunge. Her intervention should prove of 
great military value to the Allies. It will also have an 
important influence on the settlement. For the sake of 
future peace it would have been desirable to satisfy the 
nationalist ambitions of the Italian districts under Austrian 
rule, even if Italyhadremained neutral. Butitmight well have 
proved impossible. Italy’s intervention brings it definitely 
within the range of practical politics, and is therefore doubly 
welcome to those who hope that a new and more peaceable 
Europe will rise from the ruins of the old. In view of the 
very substantial concessions offered by Austria, we must 
assume that the Allies have given Italy a pretty definite 
promise of territorial expansion in the event of victory. 
Its precise terms have, of course, not yet been published. 
They are not necessarily more favourable to Italy than the 
Austrian bribe. For the Italian Government may well 
have felt misgivings as to the ability or willingness of 
Austria to stand by her word. For this reason the revela- 
tions made by Sir Arthur Evans, in his letter to the Man- 
chester Guardian, should be received with caution. He 
would have us believe that the Allies have promised Italy 
an extensive tract of territory in Dalmatia which would 
drive a wedge between the Orthodox Serbians of Serbia 
proper and their Catholic kinsmen in Croatia. This 
would involve a distinct departure from the principle 
of nationality, and would soon sow the seeds of future 
quarrels between Italy and the Slavonic peoples. We 
devoutly hope that the Allies have not found it necessary 
to depart in this way from the ideals which they set before 
them at the beginning of the war. And we altogether 
refuse to believe that Serbia was not consulted about the 
terms of the agreement, whatever they may be. 

* 2 * 


The Coalition—A month ago, in commenting on the 
temper of the Opposition, we observed that the Unionists 
“might stipulate for some form of control over policy,” 
as a price for preserving the party truce. Recent events 
have proved that we were not far out in our estimate of 
the situation. A Coalition Government is already in being. 
. It was formed partly, no doubt, as a convenient means of 
reorganising the great war departments on purely adminis- 
trative grounds. The tension between Lord Fisher and 
Mr. Churchill had reached breaking point, and it had 
become clear that Lord Kitchener could not any longer 
efficiently combine the task of purely military organisa- 


tion (which has become immense now that the new 
Army has grown so large) with the duties (which are 
mainly civilian in character) of mobilising the indus- 
trial resources of the country to meet the rapidly growing 
demand for munitions. But these things would not 
by themselves have necessitated the scrapping of the 
Party system. Mr. Churchill could surely have been trans- 
ferred and the Ministry of Munitions created without an 
act of hari-kari on the part of the late Administration. 
The Coalition was the outcome not so much of administra- 
tive difficulties as of the exigencies of the Parliamentary 
situation. The Opposition were apparently threatening 
a general attack upon the Government. It would have 
been based upon the shortage of high explosives and the 
way in which the Admiralty had been directed (more par- 
ticularly in the matter of the Dardanelles). It might quite 
possibly have resulted in the defeat of the Government 
and consequently in a dissolution and a general election. Mr. 
Asquith decided to bow before the storm. 
2 * co 


Dangers Ahead.—The change has not appreciably added 
to the ability or distinction of the Cabinet. Mr. Balfour 
is decidedly an acquisition, but his services were already 
available to a great extent. The other new-comers are not 
markedly superior to the men whom they have displaced. 
And the loss of Lord Haldane is a serious blow—all the 
more so because it is liable to be interpreted as a concession 
to the foolish clamour of a disreputable section of the Press. 
Moreover, while its personnel has not been improved, the 
Cabinet has lost in unity and cohesion. Both sides will 
no doubt sink party considerations as far as is humanly 
possible. But there is a real cleavage of opinion and 
outlook between them, and it is almost bound to cause a 
certain amount of vacillation, and to fritter away time and 
energy in internal dissensions. Men who have been 
opponents on all the vital issues of the day cannot suddenly 
sit down and work together as harmoniously as if they had 
been associated together in a common cause all their lives. 
The country must make up its mind to the fact that the 
new Government will for some time to come be weaker 
than its predecessor. 


* * * 


The Need for an Opposition—NHence the need for wise 
and helpful criticism is greater now than it was before. 
Nothing is more dangerous to the efficiency of an Adminis- 
tration than immunity from attack. This is especially 
true of Great Britain, where the minds of statesmen have 
been moulded by the two-party system. The spur of 
opposition is in normal times absolutely necessary to keep 
Ministers awake. And the habits of a lifetime cannot be 
rooted out in an hour. One of the most dangerous features 
of the present situation is the collapse of the organised 
Opposition. It is difficult to see who can provide a sub- 
stitute. The Ministers who have retired are unlikely to 
take the lead, and apart from them there are very few 
men outside the Government who are qualified to do so. 
In order to carry weight with the country the new group 
should be drawn from both sides of the House, and com- 
posed of men whose desire to prosecute the war to a decisive 
conclusion is not open to doubt. Mr. Gordon Hewart on 
the Liberal and Lord Robert Cecil on the Unionist side 
might have made an effective combination. But Lord 
Robert has taken a minor post in the Administration. If 
only the right men can be found there is a great opportunity 
for a very useful piece of work. Criticism that is free from 
any suspicion of party or personal motives, and is directed 
against measures and not men, is in the present circum- 
stances a real public service. 
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The Power of the Press.—It would be a pity if the 
performance of this duty were to be left entirely to the 
Press—which, in practice, means to Lord Northcliffe. In 
the nature of things journalists can only influence opinion 
by means of ‘“sensations.”” They must scream or they 
are not heard. The history of the Times shows how fatal 
to circulation a statesmanlike tone isin these days. Govern- 
ment by journalists therefore means government by stam- 
pede. The last few weeks have illustrated that truth. It 
would be a mistake to exaggerate the part played by the 
Daily Mail and the Times in the recent crisis. Their 
frantic demands for Lord Kitchener’s head were no doubt 
partly due to an intelligent anticipation of the course 
things were taking independently of them. They wanted 
to claim the credit after the event. But the power of the 
newspapers will be increased by the disappearance of an 
official Opposition, and if they persist in their party and 
journal attacks the results may be serious. A mighty 
parliamentary Opposition would do something to counteract 
their influence. 

P 1 * 

Conscription or Registration?—At the time of writing 
Lord Northcliffe is directing all his energies into a campaign 
in favour of compulsory service. The Daily Mail has 
refused to print Lord Kitchener’s latest appeal for voluntary 
recruits, and the Times is publishing daily something like 
a page of letters and articles demanding the organisation 
of the country’s industrial and military resources on a 
compulsory basis. We should be very sorry to see the 
liberties of Britain surrendered to the tender mercies of the 
War Office. Recruiting was, we believe, going well until 


Lord Northcliffe started to crush the voluntary system 
We hope that it is still going well, though these continual 
denunciations of the injustice of the present method of 
raising the Army and the reiterated prophecy that com- 
pulsion is coming must have a very depressing effect upon 
it. In any case, we do not believe that compulsion is 
necessary or justifiable. Every Englishman is ready to 
help his country in any way that is consistent with his 
capacity and conscience. Let the Government open a 
register in all the great centres of population and require 
everyone who is willing to help to put down his name, the 
kind of work he is willing to undertake if called upon, and 
his qualifications for the work. We believe that the re- 
sponse would give them an ample supply of men for all the 
country’s needs, industrial, administrative and military. 
* 


* X* 
An Apology to Mr. Garvin and the ‘ Globe.”,—In our last 
issue there appeared these sentences : ‘‘ Though the official 


leaders [of the Opposition] have not yet been drawn into a 
general attack upon their opponents, franc-tireurs such as 
the Daily Mail, the Morning Post, and Mr. Garvin (not to 
mention the Globe) have already got to work. They openly 
joined the Cabal against Mr. Asquith and are becoming 
daily more outspoken in their criticism.’ The inclusion 
of Mr. Garvin and the Globe among the conspirators against 
Mr. Asquith was due to an oversight. The paragraph should 
have read: “ have already got to work. The Northcliffe 
papers have taken the leading part. ‘They openly joined the 
Cabal,” etc. The words in italics were accidentally omitted. 
We apologise to Mr. Garvin and the editor of the Globe for 
the error, and withdraw the imputation upon them. 


Is the German People Responsible ? 


The Editor of War AND PEACE. 

Srr,—In his very interesting article “On Punishing 
Germany,”’ with much of which I heartily agree, Mr. Lowes 
Dickinson pleads that it is unjust to punish the German 
nation for the sins of the German Government. This 
argument can only be upheld if it can be shown that the 
German nation is not responsible for its Government’s 
actions. Certainly the thesis would not receive much 
support from the nation concerned. The German nation 
is essentially not a subject population, but a free people. 
If it cannot actually be said to have created its own Govern- 
ment, it has undoubtedly accepted it; it could as un- 
doubtedly destroy or alter it to-morrow if it wished. I 
suggest that the responsibility for the actions of the German 
Government rests in the fullest degree with the sixty-five 
millions of German men and women who have pérmitted 
them, adopted them and continue to applaud them. How, 
then, is it unjust that they should also suffer for them ? 

The German nation is in the position of a man who, to 
protect his property, hires a savage and ferocious dog. If 
such a dog commits an unprovoked attack on innocent 
neighbours, under no known system of law can its owner 
escape liability by pleading that the dog is beyond his 
control. 

Again, Mr. Dickinson hardly seems to have given full 
consideration to the various objects with which punishment 
is inflicted. He mentions two—the desire for retribution, 
which he very properly points out ought not to enter into 
the question at all, and the moral benefit of the person 
punished. There remains a third—the protection of 
innocent people from unwarranted aggression. It is this 
third which is generally claimed as the basis of every penal 
system; which constitutes, I believe, the only valid 


justification for the employment of force in human relations, 
and which is propounded as the legitimate aim of the Allies’ 
intended action. 

May one add that the existence of a duly qualified 
judicial authority is not a necessary condition of penal 
activity. Where from local or other circumstances the. 
ordinary machinery of judicial administration breaks 
down or is non-existent, it has not infrequently happened 
that the community, or that part of it which is interested 
in the preservation of order, has taken the law into its 
own hands by the formation of a vigilance committee or 
some similar organisation for the purpose of repressing the 
forces of anarchy until such time as a proper judicial 
administration can be restored or created. It is from this 
point of view that the suggestion of punishing Germany 
demands consideration at the present time. 

Mr. Dickinson’s one valid argument seems to resolve 
itself into this—not that the punishment would be unjust, 
but that it would be injudicious ; that its probable effect 
on the German nation would be not a humble or even a 
grudging submission to authority, but a deep and bitter 
determination to continue in the assertion of its indepen- 
dence. Yet even this appears to me unconvincing. I 
venture to suggest that there can be no hope of a permanent 
European peace without a change in the German system 
of government. That the Allies will ever be able to impose 
such a change from without seems to me extremely doubtful. 
There is, however, a real chance that such a movement 
may, after the war is over, come from within. Which 
ending to the war is the more likely to induce the divine 
discontent which must precede revolution—a national 
disaster or a so-called honourable peace ?—Yours, etc., 

H. T. Watson. 
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Apologetic Women 


By H. M. SWANWICK 


one meets the old familiar confusion between the 

two questions: ‘‘ Are women all pacifist ?’ and 
* Ought women all to be pacifist ?”’ Pacifist women 
often use the phrase “ the woman’s point of view,” and 
seem to assume that this is a pacifist one ; whereupon 
infuriated women (very naturally infuriated) write to 
say that they are not pacifist, because— 

(1) Wars are inevitable : mankind goes on storing up 
hates and grievances and revenges and _ such-like 
combustible material until a conflagration is inevitable, 
and then it is no use talking until you have put out the 
fire—i.e., until the nation to which the writer happens 
to belong is victorious. 

(2) If men are not allowed to fight they will suffer 
from “* baulked disposition’ and grow degenerate. 
The race of man is so made that it cannot be healthy 
without occasional blood-letting, and women must 
resign themselves to nursing it through these periodical 
phlebotomies, which are medical measures necessary 
for the body politic. Women, who do not share men’s 
disposition in this particular, are invited to con- 
template it with reverence and admiration. Many do. 

(3) Since evil must be resisted, and can sometimes be 
resisted only with physical force, women should be 
proud to support their men when they are fighting in a 
good cause, that cause, again, being the cause of the 
nation to which the writer happens to belong. 

(4) Since women suffer far more than men from war, 
and since women gain nothing by war—no glory or 
exhilaration or profit—appeal is made to their altruism, 
and they are warned that opposition to war will be put 
down to the selfishness or the pusillanimity of women. 
They must “ give ” their men joyfully. 

These are the points one most frequently hears made, 
and when one considers that all women have friends 
or close relatives engaged in the war and that a double 
appeal is made to their loyalty—first loyalty to their 
country and second to individual men dearer to them 
than anything on earth—one ought to be able to under- 
stand the strong motive to believe that which will 
throw a glamour of right over the determined prosecu- 
tion of the war. To very many people, men as well as 
women, “loyalty ” to a country or a person means 
backing it or him, right or wrong. “ Loyalty to the 
army ” at the time of the Dreyfus case meant backing 
the forgers and perjurers who were ruining the army, 
and it was the resurrection of right in the minds of men 
which destroyed that conception of loyalty in the 
France of that brave day and saved France from a very 
great degradation. 


I: most of the common talk about women and war 


Many women do hold the opinions mentioned above ; 
they seem to me erroneous and confused, but nothing is 
gained by the calm assumption that they don’t hold 
them—‘ not really ’—and it is well also to recognise 
that they have strong motives for wishing to continue 
to hold them, at least so long as the war lasts. It is 
horribly uncomfortable to think, at one and the same 
time, that war is a beastly, savage, unjust and stupid 
way of settling disputes, and yet that, once in for it, we 
must put it through until we can attain an approxi- 
mately just peace. If you can throw some glamour 
round the business it will make it easier. My apology 
for trying to dispel the glamour is that a just peace is 
unattainable so long as people find war attractive. 

It is necessary to define the word pacifist. By it 
I do not mean a person who thinks that an individual 
belligerent can or should at any moment sue for peace 
on any terms, nor even that, as the world is at present 
organised, a nation can always rightly refuse to go 
to war, any undertakings or commitments notwith- 
standing. What I mean by a pacifist is a person who 
acknowledges that war is a barbarous method of 
settling differences, and really means what he says and 
does not secretly admire war, and who thinks that 
between civilised nations, at any rate, disputes could 
be settled without war, if the nations would agree to 
set up the necessary machinery for such settlement and 
to avoid the many but very well-known political, com- 
mercial and diplomatic causes of war. Women who 
declare themselves against pacifism for any or all of 
the four reasons I have cited might weigh the following 
considerations :— 

Inevitability of wars: this fatalistic way of looking 
at human affairs is due to the false idea that human 
nature cannot be modified, that human minds are 
incapable of thinking, that hate and revenge and a 
sense of grievance exist as things in themselves and 
that nothing we can do will prevent them from running 
amok until they are worn out or overpowered by 
physical force. And there is a tendency to idealise 
this inevitability. One writer in a woman’s paper 
recently called upon women to admire men because 
they could fight without personal bitterness, and “ the 
fallen enemy becomes at once the friend.” Even if 
this were always true (and it isn’t) she quite forgot the 
other side, which is that, though the conqueror may 
feel magnanimously “friendly,” the conquered, and 
still more the subjected, may be filled with the utmost 
bitterness for generations. Poles do not love Germans, 
nor did the Irish love the English. Sir Charles 
Waldstein, in an article in the Cambridge Magazine of 
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May 15th, uses the analogy of a conflagration and 
warns us that to discuss the causes of war or the terms 
of peace now, when we should be concentrating on the 
prosecution of the war, is like talking of the defective 
flue which caused the fire, or even trying to mend it, 
when we should be helping the firemen put out the fire. 
The analogy is a bad one. Wars are caused by human 
beings, not things. Things can be destroyed only by 
physical means. Human beings are moved by moral 
and mental considerations as well. The desired result 
of concluding the war by a just peace might be arrived 
at by understanding and negotiation. The peculiar 
atrocity with which Germany is waging this war is 
due precisely to the abandonment of all idea of public 
right and the crazed doctrine of political necessity. 
We are all revolted by the atrocity, but this deter- 
minist doctrine leads straight to that same atrocity. 
Baulked disposition: I find it difficult to estimate 
just how bloodthirsty civilised men are. The actual 
prosecution of war turns many men who are lambs in 
time of peace into very bloodthirsty persons. But it 
is not clear that they would have suffered if they had 
never had this experience and it is very certain that 
many of them suffer terribly under it. I think of a 
Frenchman who said, when leaving for the front, with 
eyes of tragic apprehension: ‘“‘ Vous me connaissez 
n’est-ce-pas? Je suis bon pére de famille. Eh bien, 
je vais faire des horreurs!” and he shivered. You 
can’t judge by the halfpenny press, which is so pro- 
digiously popular and remunerative because it trans- 
ports millions into fairyland even more cheaply than 
the public-house. It is my belief that I have never 
yet met a really bloodthirsty man. There are probably 
some whom I have not met. But I am quite sure they 
are best left to die out, and women would be well 
advised to help in that desirable result, by selection. 
A good cause: the best remedy for the state of mind 
which is capable of this particular delusion would be to 
take the holders of it round all the belligerent countries 
and let them listen to the good, unselfish, patriotic 
women talking about the war. There may be a good 
cause ; one country may be more in the right (or less 
wickedly in the wrong) than another; we may feel 
quite sure that Germany’s methods indicate a more 
barbarous condition than English methods. But are 
we more likely to discover “‘ good” under bellicist or 
pacifist conditions ? And is “ trial by combat ”’ sure 


to result in the triumph of “ good’? ? If we are so 
right, what have we to fear from an impartial court of 
arbitration ? Lastly, can we in cool reason and sanity 
really believe that we are always perfect and only 
“foreigners” always wrong? And, if we think so, 
what is to prevent them thinking so too ? 

Women’s sacrifice: I believe this to be one of the 
strongest appeals that can be made to women, and it 
is the cruellest. We play upon the finest and most 
characteristic qualities that a woman has, we exploit her 
very womanhood to make of her a nurse of barbarism. 
But it is not only women who suffer from war and 
militarism : it is women’s work—it is the home, the 
children, the nation ; it is life itself. A woman can be 
asked to lay down her life, she can be asked to accept 
the loss of those most precious to her, if it is right. But 
to perpetuate the mindless, kindless conflict of man 
with brother man and to ask women to accept the 
sacrifice of themselves and their work as an incident in 
this wanton barbarism is an abomination against which 
thinking women should rebel. They have begun. 


“A Summer School 


‘‘ International Relationships in the Light of Chris- 
tianity,”’ is to be the subject of a conference at The Hayes, 
Swanwick, Derbyshire. 

The following lectures are announced : 

June 28th, 10. 35 a.m.—‘ True and False Nationalism,” 
Mr. A. E. Zimmern. 

June 28th, 5 p.m.—‘ The Defective Structure of our 
Internationa! Relations,” Mr. G. P. Gooch. 

June 29th, 10.15 a.m.—* Christianity as Permitting War 
at a Stage of the World’s Development,” The Rev. 
J. M. Lloyd Thomas, 

June 80th, 10.15 a.m.—‘* World Resources and National 
Needs,”? Mr. Norman Angell (if in England). 

July 1st, 10.15 a.m.—‘ Reconciling Influences of Civili- 
sation,”? Prof. A. L. Smith. 

July 1st, 5 p.m.— The Contribution to be made by the 
Democratic Movement to International Peace,’’ The 
Rev. W. Temple. 

July 2nd, 10.15 a.m.—* The Contribution of the Women’s 
Movement,’’ Miss Maude Royden. 

July 2nd, 5 p.m.— The Progress of International Comity,” 
The Rev. Canon Masterman. 

July 3rd, 10.15 a.m.—*< Criticism of the Present European 
Situation from the Socialist Point of View,’’ Mr. W. C. 
Anderson, M.P. 

July 3rd, 5 p.m.—* The Education of Public Opinion,” 
Mr. J. St. George Heath. 

For further information apply to Miss Lucy Gardner, 
92 St. George’s Square, London, S.W. - 

















Obtainable Everywhere. 
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What the Pro-Germans Are Saying 


What is a ‘* Pro-German ”’ ? 


No Englishman wants the Germans to be victorious in this war. 
then, the term cannot mean one who wishes for the success of German arms. 


As applied to Englishmen, 
If it has any meaning, it must denote those who 


desire to convert the world to the German view of life, for that, as we are constantly being told, was one of the main objects of 


our enemies in entering upon the war. 


Of such people there are unfortunately a great many in this country. Everyone who 


by word or deed promotes the principles of militarism, exalts might above right, glorifies war for its own sake, exhorts us to 
imitate German methods of warfare, favours the permanent subjugation of any nation whatever, or extols the hatred of foreigners 
as a virtue, is on the side of his country’s enemies. He is working to destroy British ideals and to set up German ideals in their 


place. He is the true Pro-German. 


Such people should be ewposed and pilloried. We therefore propose to publish every month a few of the utterances of these 


pro-German Englishmen. 


_ “DON’T NAIL HIS EAR TO THE PUMP!” 

Therefore we shall have a great deal of strong talk, but 
nothing will be done, unless and until public opinion makes 
itself felt forcibly and vigorously on this subject. . . 

They may further impress upon the Government that 
the day of the German, whether naturalised or unnatural- 
ised, is over in this country, and that the nation is deter- 
mined to get rid of German influences in British affairs. 
The nation desires a robust, national, and British policy, 
and if the politicians refuse to supply that policy means 
will be found to bring the politicians to their senses.— 
Morning Post, April 28th, 1915. 


The ramifications of the German organisation in England 
are but little known, and if the public only realised the 
opportunities which have been left at the disposal of the 
enterprising Hun we imagine that the riots which the 
Cabinet’s inaction has provoked would assume forms which 
our unimaginative rulers have certainly not foreseen... . 

We regret the form which British indignation is taking 
against the Germans in Britain, though we do not believe 
that the German shopkeepers and barbers are always the 
simple people we are told. —Daily Mail, May 18th, 1915. 


But how about the German who is naturalised as a British 
subject ? In the riots which at one time used to rage 
against German influence in this country in the days of the 
Hanseatic League the mob had a rough and ready test. It 
killed everyone who could not say “ bread and cheese ” 
with a pure English accent. We cannot approve of such 
rule-of-thumb methods ; but it remains true that the public 
sentiment does not much distinguish between the natural- 
ised and the unnaturalised. And in this the public senti- 
ment is healthy. —Morning Post, May 17th, 1915. 


From all parts of the country and from other parts of 
the Empire come reports that the public is at last taking 
the matter into its own hands... . 

While the Germans are being roughly handled by mobs 
in various parts of the country and expelled from business 
institutions in others, we know that, amazing as is the fact, 
they are still finding occupation in many of our hotels. . . . 

By the present system of allowing Germans to remain 
among us we run the grave danger that if by any chance 
a considerable number of Germans invade this country 
they will at once join forces with the Germans who are here. 

Another danger—and we are sure that this will greatly 
appeal to Government friends of the Germans—is that 
there is a great risk of these enemies of ours being still 
further molested by the public. We most strongly depre- 
cate any ill-usage of the Germans not yet interned, but we 
do urge the Government to realise that war is war, and 
that it is unwise to have enemies within as well as without. 
—Daily Mail, May 11th, 1915. 


IMITATING THE ENEMY 
We are not in the least surprised that in Liverpool, 


London and elsewhere there should be anti-German riots. 
The people are taking the law into their own hands. But 
while we must make it our fixed policy to clear Germans 
and German influence out of England—and keep them out 
henceforth in peace or war—we must think first of putting 
ourselves in readiness .... for war... . 

. . . . It will be henceforth, in war or in peace, the main 
object of British power to weaken German power, as it has 
been and will be the main object of German power to 
weaken British power. As it is the policy of Germany, 
pursued implacably, sleeplessly, so it must be the policy of 
the United Kingdom and the British Empire. — Morning 
Post, May 11th, 1915. 


The Russian Government does not publicly fight and 
secretly defend Germans. The Russian Government does 
not give Germans all the rights of Russian subjects. No; 
she sends them to Siberia, sequestrates their property, and 
treats them generally as the Germans treat the Russians. 
She is tearing German influence out by the roots, and if 
Englishmen have any self-respect they will now follow her 
example.—Morning Post, May 12th, 1915. 


If we can make a gas as deadly, or, better still, a gas more 
lethal and more horrible, I say it is our duty to our soldiers 
to make as much of it as we can and to use it upon the 
brutal dastards opposed to us without remorse or pity.— 
RoBeErtT BiatcurorD, Weekly Dispatch, May 16th, 1915. 


THE THRILL OF WAR. 

So from one end of the Empire to the other little wars 
were being waged by a dozen races, British, Dutch, Canadian, 
Australian, Sikh and Gurkha, white New Zealander and 
Maori, black African troops and brown Egyptian. Never 
since the days of the Roman Empire has the like been seen. 
Surely no one worthy the name of Briton can think of this 
without a thrill! And yet there are people, little people 
calling themselves Britons, whose veins are so clogged with 
cocoa, or some such liquid, instead of red blood that they 
can whine out lamentations over so shocking an outburst 
of “militarism.” Then there is another type of being 
whose peculiar conscience has to be appeased with argu- 
ments such as appear in a section of the public Press, 
apologising to the world because the Race is still virile 
enough to breed real men ; and explaining to worthy persons 
of their own kidney that their excuse for so dreadful an 
exhibition of manhood is that something called ‘‘ German 
Militarism ’—of which they had for years denied the 
existence—can only be crushed by force.—Morning Post, 
May 4th, 1915. 


CULTURED HEADLINES. 
“* Exciting German Hunt in Smithfield.” 
‘** Hunting Them Down.” 
‘* Now for the Vendetta.” 
** Down with the Swine.” 
** The Vendetta Justified.” 
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The True Prophets. 


By NORMAN ANGELL, 


The following article was written before Mr. Angell left for America and consequently before news was received 


of the sinking of the ‘“‘ Lusitania.” 


With regard to this last outrage, Mr. Angell has expressed the hope that the U.S. 


will take steps to organise a world-wide protest by all neutral countries, so that whatever action it becomes necessary 
to take may be the action of the civilised world—Ep. War AND PEACE. 


CERTAINLY hope that Mr. Leo Maxse, Mr. 

] tonic Bottomley, Mr. Robert Blatchford, Mr. 

Arnold White, the Daily Mail and its relatives, will 

all continue to rub it in very vigorously that they were 

the true prophets and will continue to resent with equal 

vigour the notion of sharing their honours of prophecy 

with eleventh-hour and after-the-event converts from 
pro-Germanism or pacifism. 

Particularly, perhaps, is Mr. Bottomley entitled to 
resent such claims. Whenever in the past I had occa- 
sion to quote, among others, articles from John Bull, as 
indicative of a temper which was dangerous or as a 
warning against methods and policies into which we 
might in certain circumstances be drawn, I was gener- 
ally told my pessimism was groundless, since such 
publications as John Bull or The National Review could 
not be taken seriously. Now (since we are on the 
subject of congratulations) I can congratulate myself 
that I have always taken Mr. Bottomley and Mr. Leo 
Maxse and others of their school very seriously indeed 
and have always regarded them—though not in quite 
the sense that they regard themselves—as true national 
prophets. And my view can now be justified in a very 
simple way. If you will take the articles which 
appeared in John Bull any time within a year or two 
preceding the war, you will find that they were, in the 
policy advocated, as indeed in language and temper, 
exactly what the leading articles of The Times, to say 
nothing of the Daily News or other leading organs of 
Liberalism, are to-day. Mr. Bottomley was before the 
event just what Mr. Cadbury’s young men are after 
the event. When Mr. Bottomley urged before the 
war that the Germans should not be allowed to build a 
ship, and printed letters urging that no German should 
be allowed to set foot on British soil or trade with any 
part of the British Empire, that the Germans should 
indeed be wiped off the face of the earth, the bishops 
and the respectable people generally held up their hands 
in shocked protest. And now they plagiarise him, and 
the scientific Mr. Wells steals his scheme for the future 
commercial outlawry of Germany: and the Germans. 

The moral is pretty obvious. These same prophets— 
I mean Mr. Bottomley, Mr. Blatchford, Mr. Leo Maxse, 
etc.—are to-day urging certain policies of post-bellum 
settlements, making very short work of the ministerial 
Utopia forecast by Mr. Asquith when we entered this 
war. They do not take the very tiniest amount of 


stock in what Mr. Bottomley has called ‘‘ the twaddle 
of the crack-brained fanatics who prate about peace 
and good-will.’’ And as to this being the war which 
will end war, they have not the slightest intention of 
allowing that any such nonsense shall even be con- 
sidered. 

Now all the forces which have given them reason 
during the last nine months will gain cumulatively in 
weight during the next year or two. And, just as the 
respectable people poch-poohed the idea that the 
philosophy of John Bull could ever become the philo- 
sophy of the Daily News, so to-day they pooh-pooh the 
idea that the definite proposals of the Bottomley type 
of patriot could ever become the policy of this country. 
Let me particularise. 

The war in all its aspects is going to be longer, more 
arduous and more bitter, than perhaps men even of the 
prophetic minds of Mr. Blatchford and Mr. Bottomley 
anticipated. It is not merely during the period of the 
war that we shall have to deal with the German menace, 
but long after as well.,, We have definite proposals, 
like that of Mr. Wells’s, for treating Germany during a 
generation or perhaps two as a de-civilised entity. She 
is to be in fact commercially outlawed. Mr. Blatchford 
improves on this by recommending that no German 
shall be allowed in future within the confines of the 
British Empire; and the present writer happens to 
have heard a very eminent French politician in close 
touch with the present French Government declare 
that for two hundred years (he mentioned this pericd) 
no German will be allowed on French soil except on 
sufferance. The travel or residence of Germans in 
France will, he explains, be a matter of grace in future, 
granted in individual cases—if at all. 

Mr. Wells has justified his plan on the ground that a 
Germany which is allowed to be prosperoug,or strong 
is a Germany which will necessarily in the future be a 
menace as she has been in the past. We have fo 
weaken not merely the German army, but the German 
people during a generation. 

If that is true, certain obvious reflections suggest 
themselves. We, the Allies, have in our hands some 
tens of thousands of German prisoners, including 
civilians : perhaps by the end of the war it may be 
hundreds of thousands. If, as a simple measure of 
self-protection, we are compelled to weaken Germany, 
can we ever allow these prisoners to return? Ought 
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we not even to accept Mr. Bottomley’s advice to hang 
them in large numbers? And when finally the inva- 
sion of Germany begins, just what is to be the limit of 
that “‘ punishment” which practically all are now 
recommending, or of that divine vengeance of which 
the Bishop of London encourages us to think we may 
be made the human instrument ? As German conduct 
grows in ferocity, Maeterlinck’s dream of a Louvain or 
a Malines being multiplied ten times with the Allies 
taking the part of the Germans becomes more and 
more possible of realisation. 

And will not the Germans deserve it ? 

Oh, yes, they will “‘ deserve ”’ it all right, but, strange 
as it may seem to our critics, I was not thinking of the 
Germans: I was thinking of ourselves. It is after all 
not the unjust anger and the unrighteous anger that 
is really dangerous—sooner or later someone will point 
out its injustice and its unrighteousness. It is the just 
anger and the righteous anger which we have most to 
fear. It is precisely because our anger is “‘ just” that 
it is likely to cost our country and our future so dear. 

An old friend writes me thus :— 


How wrong I have been! How wrong most of us in our 
party have been! We suspected nothing ; we believed all 
these assurances that we heard from the Germans and took 
these professions of good intentions at their face value. I 
have entertained Germans at my house, liked and trusted 
them, and would have sworn that they would have been 
quite incapable of sanctioning anything that was not 
humane and honourable. I laughed at all these stories of 


German spies and hidden arms and at the plans for invasion. 


And yet I see the name of a man who has slept under my 
roof at the bottom of a German manifesto defending the 
war—defending a war made up mainly, apparently, of 
calculated ferocity, shameful and murderous atrocities. 
My German neighbours were, after all, it appears spies, and 
the stories of a long-planned invasion only too true, and I 
think the most pathetic thing about it all is that the best 
Englishmen that I know—the kindliest, the clearest- 
sighted, the best read and the broadest minded, the men 
of generous and upright character—were, like me, all 
wrong; and some of the worst English people I know— 
the most suspicious, the meanest minded, the silly old 
women with their stories during the last ten years of German 
rifles in the cellar and Zeppelins in the back garden, the 
mafficking young man of music-hall patriotism who would 
have ‘‘ kicked the damned swine out ten years ago,” the 
barking major-generals—were right. The generous and 
kindly and cultivated were wrong. That surely is the 
hardest blow of all. And yet so it is, and the best way 
surely is to acknowledge it and to admit that, taking the 
world as it is, it is the simple sense of the Bottomleys and 
the Maxses that we need, not the superfine academics of 
the internationalists and the humanitarians. 


And so my friend reads John Bull and Blackwood’s, 
approving an attitude of life which twelve months ago, 
' in common with most Englishmen of character and 
cultivation, he would have declined to take seriously 
at all. The John Bull attitude which in our country 
twelve months ago was abnormal in the strict sense of 
the term—an attitude, that is, of intolerance, hate, 


truculence and violence, a creed which would counsel 
a blow far more readily than it would counsel an 
attempt to understand the difference which provoked 
it, which vociferously proclaimed its disbelief in all 
moral forces save those originating in the desire for 
dominance and supremacy and crude barbaric ven- 
geance—this is the attitude which events are alleged 
to have justified. A year since Mr. Leo Maxse was a 
joke. He is not a joke now;; he is very nearly a states- 
man. A year ago Mr. Horatio Bottomley was—how 
shall one respectfully hint at past injustice towards a 
great man which has since been repaired—shall we say, 
not quite a respectable person. To-day, I believe, 
the pulpits resound with citations from his exhortations 
to the god of battles, and the Government avail them- 
selves of his eloquence. 

And yet none of these statesmen went far enough. 
National Service, for instance, on the lines of the 
National Service League, would certainly not have 
prevented German aggression. If four million French 
soldiers, five million Russians, the defection of Italy, 
a fleet overpoweringly more powerful than hers, did 
not cause Germany to halt, a British army based on 
three or four months’ training would not have done so. 
It is evident that to have been really fore-armed along 
the line indicated by these prophets, we should have 
forbidden residence or travel in Britain not merely 
to every German or Austrian, but to every Italian— 
as forming part of the Triple Alliance—to all German- 
Americans, etc. Our police should have registered 
every German governess or lady’s maid, compelled 
them to visit the police offices twice a day, all letters 
should have been subject to the Censor, and everything 
that militated in any way against the efficiency of the 
military machine should, of course, have been pro- 
scribed as a danger to the Fatherland, political agita- 
tion should have been discouraged, parliamentary 
differences steam-rollered, self-government refused to 
South Africa (a course which indeed the German- 
training of Lord Milner prompted him to urge), the 
Irish imbroglio, which so notoriously encouraged the 
Kaiser to regard this country as decadent, swept away 
by the simple process of making Ireland a Crown 
Colony. (That would really have convinced the 
Kaiser that we meant business and have created in his 
mind a certain respect for the thoroughness of British 
methods; and that, of course, would have been the 
main consideration.) 

By these means we should have won the respect of 
Prussia and possibly have persuaded the Germans that 
we were not a decadent people, and thus have caused 
them to hesitate before attacking us—at the cost of 
ourselves becoming more Prussian than the Prussians 
themselves. 

I honestly see no other means of impressing Prussia 
save by those things that the Prussian understands ; 
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and that, indeed, is the course which for the last few 
decades the Prussians within our midst—the Maxses 
and the Arnold Whites and the Bottomleys and the 
Blatchfords and the rest—have been so insistently 
recommending. 

He who saves his own soul shall lose it. Is that the 
Britain that you would care to defend? In pro- 
tecting our Britain from the Prussian we should have 
made it more Prussian than Brandenburg, more 
militarist than Bernhardi, more unchristian than 
Nietzsche, more barbarian than the destroyers of 
Louvain, and have endowed it with a sense of dignity 
and nobility very greatly resembling that of which 
Lieut. Foérstner of Zabern fame was such a shining 
example. If we are to cure Prussianism with 
Prussianism we must do it properly. We must be 
more “thorough” than they, more unified, more 
militarist, more mechanical, more suspicious, more 
spying, or we must take certain risks and try certain 
things that we have neglected. Britons are dying 
in order that Britain may live. But what kind of 
Britam’? A Prussianised Britain? Or a Britain 
that with all its military weakness of the past has 
helped to teach the world freedom, and has left in 
parliamentary institutions and in the habit of self- 
government a tradition and an aspiration which in all 
the corners of the world, in remote Australian provinces 
and in great American States, even Krupp howitzers 
cannot destroy? We may be conquered by the 
Prussian unless we adopt his doctrine. If we do so 
adopt it, we shall certainly have surrendered our soul 
and all that makes Britain worth defending. If the 
choice is really a choice between the risk of invasion 
and even defeat on the one hand, and the certainty of 
surrendering the noble and spiritual quality of our 
nationality on the other hand, then I hope that we shall 
take the risk. If the soldier cannot agree that there 
are worse things than defeat, then his philosophy has 
even less to be said for it than I have heretofore 
imagined. 

What am I wanting to prove ? What do I propose ? 
I do not know that I am wanting to “ prove” any- 
thing, and I am proposing nothing here. I am merely 
pointing out a truth which we cannot escape, but 
which we do not face as it should be faced. We have 
a vague hope that “‘ it will work out all right ” and that 
somehow after the war things will adjust themselves. 
Things will never adjust themselves. The only hope 
is that some men may determine to adjust them by a 
reassertion of faith in principles which nearly all are 
now engaged consciously or unconsciously in under- 
mining and destroying. 

The heaviest casualties of the war do not appear in 
War Office lists ; the heaviest price cannot be measured 
even in human life. No purpose is served by disguising 
these losses and none by disguising the effort that will 


be needed to recoup them. Indeed, the one hope lies 
in making it plain that we can only stem the tide that 
is carrying us back to savagery if we are prepared to 
make certain definite sacrifices, to make again and 
again an effort and carry on a labour which will not be 
requited by honours and sympathy and reputation 
but by the certain loss of all those things. For 
—and this one piece of optimism alone outweighs all 
the pessimism that has preceded—if we can make it 
clear that the sacrifice is called for we can be sure that 
it will be made. 


Business as Usual. 


Hail ! and again all hail! our Patriot Press ; 
Thanks to whose foresight and by whose decrees 
We hold the trenches and we sweep the seas ; 
Who, looking round with all-discerning view, 
Can say with honest pride, “ L’Etat c’est nous.” 
When first the war-clouds darkened all the sky 
‘‘ Business as usual” was your patriot cry ; 
And undisturbed, through good report and ill, 
You go about your daily business still. 
Prophet on perjured prophet still we find, 
Each with his little tomahawk to grind ; 
Content with all this waste of shame and sin 
If only he may slip conscription in, 
Or dish a Minister, “‘ expose ” the Jews, 
Or pelt a rival with well-timed abuse, 
Or smash the Unions, or invent a tale 
To stop the trade in cocoa, or in ale. 
The headline and the poster still displays 
The same report in twenty different ways, 
To catch the ha’pence of the anxious poor 
With rumoured news they’ve read three times before. 
No thought of profit taints your lofty views, 
Nought but one altruistic thirst for news ; 
To comfort breaking hearts that watch and wait 
With tale on tale of horror and of hate ; 
To snatch sensation from the stricken plain, 
Nor care what profit watchful foes may gain. 
‘“‘ These be your gods O Israel ”’—at your call 
The Ministerial puppets rise and fall ; 
And little space may intervene we know 
’"Twixt “ Country calls for Blank” and “ Blank must 
go ! 39 
Lords of our fate, sole judge of all our needs, 
Above all parties, Cabinets and creeds, 
Gird up your loins, assert yourselves as great, 
Usurp the government and save the State ! 
Or, since by you the thunderbolts are hurled, 
Dethrone the Almighty and retrieve the world. 


[ of the land your genius deigns to bless, 


> 


MaAcFLECKNOE. 
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Criticism in War Time. 
By C. ERNEST FAYLE. 


the British people hold more tenaciously than 

the right of free speech. We believe it better 
to accept the most factious and irresponsible abuse of 
Government action than to permit inefficiency or 
bureaucracy to shield themselves by stifling criticism. 
The problem in war time is how to reconcile this right 
of free speech with the paramount necessity for effi- 
ciency in carrying on the war. ‘The political instinct 
of the nation shrinks, rightly, from safeguarding 
efficiency by the forcible suppression of discussion which 
recommends itself to a militarist autocracy. To allow 
the Government to dictate the limits within which it 
might be criticised would be a remedy worse than the 
disease. But while all things are lawful, all things 
are not expedient. There is a self-censorship which we 
expect from responsible persons, a censorship of 
patriotism and sound judgment; and at a time when 
the restraints thus imposed are being so diversely and 
so curiously interpreted, it is necessary for us to ask 
ourselves what principles they in fact involve. 

_ War time criticism may be divided under. four 
heads—criticism of actual operations, of war adminis- 
tration, of war policy, of domestic polities. 

Criticism of operations is almost always futile and 
generally mischievous. The warlike journalist is often 
densely ignorant of the nature and conduct of war, and 
the dogmatism of his criticisms is usually proportionate 
to his lack of knowledge. The art of war is complex 
and difficult, and natural ability and general knowledge 
form no efficient substitute, in dealing with it, for 
special study and acquaintance with military con- 
ditions. But even where a writer has the necessary 
equipment, contemporary criticism of operations is 
rendered hazardous by insufficiency of data. To 
enable us to judge accurately the merits of an action 
we require to have full information regarding the real 
objective, the material available, the circumstances of 
the action, and the movements of the enemy. -On 
none of these points can contemporary criticism be 
adequately informed. What appears to be a bloody 
repulse may in reality have been a false attack which 
served its purpose by facilitating the real advance. It 
is impossible at the time to tell whether a partial 
success represents the general’s failure to follow up an 
opportunity, or whether he has done more than might 
- be expected against superior forces. A failure which 
appears at first sight unpardonable may be due to one 
of those incalculable contingencies—a rise in a river, 
a road rendered impracticable by a sudden thunder- 
storm—which all students of war recognise as the per- 
manent unknown factor. It is impossible for those at 
a distance to gauge the force of the enemy’s resistance. 


“Tine: is no element of our liberties to which 


The very secrecy which is oné€ of the conditions of 
successful warfare renders it impossible to place 
before the public the material for sound judgment. 
Under these circumstances any attempt to interfere 
with the conduct of operations becomes a calamitous 
blunder. We can but pick the best men at our 
disposal for the higher commands and leave them a 
free hand. 

Moreover, those in charge of armies know, as some 
journalists do not, that the ablest soldier, like the 
ablest civilian, is subject to the limitations of humanity, 
and that the average brigadier is not to be tried by a 
standard of infallibility which would have proved fatal 
to Napoleon and Marlborough. They know, too, that 
the player who has lost the trick may nevertheless 
win the rubber. We can all remember how, in the 
South African war, officers of unblemished reputation 
and proved devotion were attacked as imbeciles and 
almost as criminals because they failed to accomplish 
impossible tasks. Still further back, the papers 
clamoured for the recall of Wellington, and there is 
a warning for to-day in Napier’s comment that with 
the Press ‘“‘ success is the sole criticism of merit.” 


English generals are . . . necessarily timid in command, 
when a single failure, even without a fault, consigns them 
to an old age of shame and misery, 


Criticism of war administration is useful so far as it 
is constructive—so far, that is, as its object is to aid and 
not to embarrass the Government. In the conduct of 
such an undertaking as the present war there are bound 
to be mistakes and shortcomings. It is well that these 
should be pointed out. It is urgently necessary that 
every possible improvement should be suggested. 
But criticism which endeavours to make party capital 
of the errors of the administration, which forgets all 
that has been accomplished and concentrates itself 
venomously upon shortcomings, which pours upon men 
against whom an error of judgment is alleged, abuse 
which could only be justified by gross personal dis- 
honour or neglect of duty—such criticism is as mis- 
chievous as it is scandalous. Its only effects are to 
harass men already bearing an almost insupportable 
burden, to dishearten the nation, to misrepresent us 
to our Allies, and to encourage the enemy. It is note- 
worthy that the papers which indulge most openly in 
these unmeasured diatribes are those which have 
played the enemy’s game by exaggerating every Zep- 
pelin raid into a wild-cat scare, by magnifying 
every check into a disaster, and by fomenting every- 
thing which is least worthy in the national spirit. If 
such outbreaks are inspired by party or personal spite 
they are regrettable enough. If they are inspired by 
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the desire to emphasize the power of a particular 
paper or group of papers they become criminal. The 
Daily News spoke no more than the truth when it 
referred in its issue of May 21st to ‘‘ the horrible and 
indecent levity of exploiting the life and death struggle 
of the nation as a mere incident in the circulation of 
newspapers.” It is conduct which deserves to be 
rewarded by the same iron cross which went to the 
sinkers of the Lusitania. 

Fair criticism of war administration will discriminate 
between individual shortcomings and defects revealed 
by the test of war in pre-existing machinery, it will 
recollect that the very secrecy imposed by military 
necessities puts it out of the power of those criticised 
to reply, and it will avoid that hunting for scapegoats 
which is at once a symptom and a cause of panic. 

There is one department in which Press criticism 
needs to be weighed with peculiar caution—the 
relations between the Press and the censorship. 
It is probable that censorships will always blunder. 
But in the case of actual military operations the censor- 
ship is the lesser of two evils. It is well for us to 
remind ourselves of the bundles of English newspapers 
sent by the French War Office to King Joseph during 
the Peninsular War, and endorsed by Wellington, 
** Advantage of English newspapers.” The craving for 
news by those who remain at home is natural and 
honourable ; the desire of the newspaper man to supply 
it is a necessary outcome of his professional zeal, and 
is perfectly compatible with an honest intention to 
publish nothing which can aid the enemy. But when 
we remember the consequences which may arise from 
even an honest indiscretion, we shall hesitate to join 
the clamour against restrictions. 

Criticism of war policy’ is conditioned by the 
existence of a state of war. Inability to recognise 
the fait accompli is one defect of “ stop-the-war ” 
campaigns. Such campaigns can seldom, or never, 
bring a war to an end; they can prolong it by causing it 
to be waged ineffectively. To-day there is no stop- 
the-war campaign which counts, and the nation 
is united as it has never been in any previous war. 
The discussion of war policy hinges upon the objects 
for which we are fighting and the settlement which is 
to follow the war. It is obvious that such discussion— 
especially in a war fought with the assistance of allies— 
calls for tact and judgment. The conditions of war, 
and especially of a war so fought, render it impossible 
for the Government to table all their cards. But 
within the limits thus imposed it is difficult to see why 
discussion and even criticism of war policy should be 
regarded as disloyal. The nation will fight all the 
better for understanding the issues of the conflict and 
the objectives at which we aim. Victory itself is 
hardly more essential to the country than the right use 
of victory, and it is abominable that honest discussion 


of what is to follow the war should be branded as dis- 
loyalty. It is difficult to see why it should be regarded 
with disfavour by the Government. 

Criticism of domestic politics has to some extent been 
avoided by the party truce—imperfectly as it has been 
kept by the Press of either side. But there are — 
many measures affecting internal politics which call 
for discussion. All criticism of this kind in peace may 
be divided into two classes. There is criticism directed 
to particular acts of the Government considered upon 
their merits, and there is a more general form of 
criticism which is directed by the Opposition Press to 
“‘ getting the Government out,” and is concerned 
rather with their general unfitness for power as belong- 
ing to the wrong party than with any particular 
measures which they may introduce. 

This second class of criticism becomes inadmissible 
in war time. No Government can wage war efficiently 
if it has constantly to struggle for its mere existence, 
and no Opposition can co-operate cordially in the 
national effort if every suggestion is assumed by the 
supporters of the Government to be a party dodge. 

The other class of criticism—that directed to the 
efficiency or expediency of particular measures—remains 
as wholesome and necessary as ever. Provided that 
it is honest, that it is not actuated by a desire to score 
a party point under cover of the truce, it deserves from 
the Government an even more respectful attention 
and a greater readiness to accept suggestions than is 
possible under normal conditions. 

There is one form of criticism to which no reference 
has yet been made—that is, criticism not of the Govern- | 
ment, but of the national bearing. To suppress such 
criticism is to invite slackness and inefficiency on the 
one hand, violence and a wholesale lowering of the 
moral tone upon the other. But we may at least 
demand of such criticism that it shall “tend to edifi- 
cation.”” The wholesale allegations of cowardice, 
drunkenness, shirking, and indifference to which we 
are treated, serve no purpose but to encourage our 
enemies and puzzle our Allies. Too often they are 


obviously inspired by the desire to grind a 
particular axe. The country has no use for 
those who want to bring in constription or 


prohibition, to ‘‘ down the rich” or to “smash the 
unions’ under the veil of a pretended patriotism. 
Criticism of national failings which is to do good service 
must be honest. It must not seek to slide in, under 
cover of the necessities of the moment, arguments 
which have nothing to do with those necessities. 
It must not be founded upon gross exaggeration 
of fact, or expressed with the rancour of partisanship. 
There is plenty of room for criticism ; there is plenty 
of room for plain speaking; there is no room for the 
sensationalism which scents a “boom” in campaigns 
of vituperation. 
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Money To Burn 


By OUR CITY CORRESPONDENT 


happened during the past month has been the speech 

made by Mr. Lloyd George in introducing what was 
described as a Budget. Mr. George’s speech showed how 
far his education in practical finance has progressed since 
last August. The facts to which he referred were not new 
to serious students and, at the crisis of his speech, when his 
hearers were expecting him to draw important conclusions 
from these facts, he sat down. All the same the speech has 
evidently had considerable effect on large numbers of 
the people, in making them, as the papers say, “ realise 
the seriousness of the situation.” 

Mr. Lloyd George gave the figure of £1,132,000,000 as the 
estimated expenditure of the nation for the current financial 
year if the war lasts that long. This Jarge sum made a 
great impression on the lay mind. Thus one of the morning 
papers was at pains to inform its readers that 1,132,000,000 
sovereigns would weigh 8,000 odd tons and, if placed edge 
to edge, would stretch from Singapore to Brest and back 
again. The corollary calculation, as to how many half- 
penny arithmeticians are required to outweigh one white 
elephant, was not made. As Mr. Lloyd George, at present, 
is only imposing taxes estimated to yield £270,000,000 
there is therefore a deficit of £862,000,000 for the year to 
March 3ist, if the war is still in progress. These are large 
figures and forecast, of course, the issue of war loans on a 
large scale. At present the war is being financed by issues 
of Treasury bills of three, six, nine and twelve months’ 
currency. Formerly these bills were issued by public 
tender at irregular intervals. Now they are offered in 
unlimited amounts daily at the Bank of England, and are 
bought not only by bankers and bill-brokers as of old, but 
also by merchants and manufacturers with spare cash on 
their hands. They are being bought now at a rate equiva- 
lent to the expenditure on the war. But by the middle of 
July bills issued under this new system will begin to fall 
due, and thereafter it is not expected that this means of 
financing the Government’s expenditure will be sufficient. 

The finances of the State from the outbreak of war to the 
middle of May can be summarised as follows: roughly 
speaking, ordinary expenditure has been met by ordinary 
revenue. New taxes have so far yielded the State an extra 
30 millions or so ; 330 millions were raised by a War Loan, 
and nearly 50 millions by an issue of Exchequer bonds. 
The net result of the issue and repayment of Treasury bills 
was an increase in the amount outstanding of 155 millions 
between August 2nd, 1914, and May 15th, 1915. Thus the 
sum to be accounted for by the State to the taxpayer during 
that period, apart from peace expenditure, was 565 millions. 
Of this 52 millions were advanced to colonies and friends, 
and a large sum also spent on purchasing sugar, Russian 
wheat and other assets from which the Government obtains 
some return some time. Including these items, the amount 
spent on the war up to May 15th appeared to be 460 
millions. The balance between this and the 565 millions 
raised is to be found in what are called the Exchequer 
balances (held at the Bank of England), which amounted 
on May 15th to 111 millions, an increase of 105 millions for 
the period of the war. These balances represent for the 
Government what a current account is to the ordinary 
bank depositor. 

So much for the past. 
cerned with the future. 


sh most important event for the City which has 


But Mr. Lloyd George was con- 
Here his remarks bore out what 


has frequently been asserted elsewhere and in these articles. 
The financial problem which has to be solved is an external 
not an internal one. The latter is a comparatively simple 
proposition. What is paid to the British ammunition 
maker can be got back from him by taxation and loans. 
Kiven the workers’ spendings can be recovered through the 
banks. It is just a question of turning over the money 
from the Government to the people and back again, offend- 
ing as few as possible and leaving the subsequent readjust- 
ment to posterity. But Mr. Lloyd George cannot tax the 
Bethlehem Steel Co., or force Mr. Charles M. Schwab to 
subscribe to a war loan. As pointed out last month, our 
power of realising the capital, as distinguished from the 
interest, of our foreign investments is strictly limited. The 
War Office wants to buy guns and horses from abroad, and 
if this is necessary, the joint task of the Chancellor and the 
City is to find the way to pay for them. Our balance of 
imports of goods over exports of goods may well be 200 
millions more this year than it was in 1918. Further, the 
French Government expects to spend at the rate of 10 
millions a month on purchases from abroad, and it is on us 
that the burden falls of financing these and similar Russian 
purchases. The French are in process of sending us 20 
millions of gold, against which we are to advance them 
60 millions of credit to be used in buying material from this 
country and the Americas. 

In these facts we have a measure of the problem before 
this country if the Allies go on drawing on the manu- 
facturing powers and natural resources of North and South 
America for war purposes. La haute finance is preoccupied 
with the solution of the problem. Judicious sales of 
securities abroad, our own and American, and free use of 
gold, our own and our Allies’, may together obtain for the 
soldiers what they want. Judicious saving by the people, 
and still more increased work by all here, will help. We 
must push our export trade at all costs, even if the State 
has to help it on. The continued neutrality of the United 
States is also of the greatest importance to military success 
on the present lines. For on the one hand American 
products seem to be necessary to our military success, and 
if the United States were at war that Government would 
require these products for its own warfare. On the other 
hand, New York remains the only foreign market in which 
we can sell securities, and its freedom from war alarms is of 
the greatest value to the City. 

With this closer realisation of the nature and extent of 
the external problem of war finance, it is only natural that 
the City should have lacked all enterprise and initiative 
during the past month. There is plenty of time for thought, 
and it may be that this thought will be profitable to the 
future of the community. The City looks rather enviously 
at the big profits of war manufacturers and even the high 
wages of the workmen. But, seeing its own losses, it does 
not therefore conclude that war is a good or tolerable 
thing in itself. Thus it is able to see that certain manu- 
facturers, workmen and shopkeepers are doing well not 
because there is a war in progress but because the state of 
war involves something like a state of socialism. Of course, 
the City is overwhelmingly anti-socialist, and equally in 
favour of the war. But such thoughts, one may suggest, 
are on the right lines and may work for good, if they 
are not forgotten by those concerned with international 
relations. r 
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How to Study the Problems of the War 


ERHAPS the most important development during 
Pur past month in the work of the Council for the 

Study of International Relations has been the creation 
of a Board of Studies. This Board is to initiate and control 
the courses of work undertaken by the various groups 
connected with the Council; it will prepare syllabuses, 
advise the Leaders of Groups with regard to methods of 
study, recommend books on the various subjects connected 
with International Relations, and endeavour in every way 
to direct into fruitful channels the energy and enthusiasm 
of the students. = 

The following are the names of those who have consented 
to act in this capacity : 

Ww. G. S. Adams, M.A., Gladstone Professor of Political 
Theory and Institutions, Oxford. 

Henry Clay, M.A., Lecturer at Leeds University. 

G. Lowes Dickinson, M.A., Fellow of King’s College, 
Cambridge, Lecturer at London School of Economics. 

G. P. Gooch, M.A., Trinity College, Cambridge. 

A. J. Grant, M.A., King’s College, Cambridge, Professor 
of History in the University of Manchester. 

A. D. Lindsay, M.A., Fellow and Lecturer of Balliol 
College, Oxford. 

Ramsay Muir, M.A., Balliol College, Oxford, Professor of 
Modern History in the University of Manchester. 

A. L. Smith, M.A., Fellow and Lecturer of Balliol College. 

It would be difficult, indeed, to find eight men better 
qualified to direct historical and sociological studies, and 
the Council is fortunate in securing their services. They 
combine great academic distinction with a reputation for 
sympathetic understanding of the needs of the untrained 
student and an absence of that scholastic pedantry which 
too frequently obscures a subject instead of clarifying it. 

The chief function which this Board of Studies should 
perform is, indeed, to clarify and simplify the subject. 
Those who are unused to tackling a complex problem will 
be rather at a loss as to how to set about the task, even if 
they are recommended a few comparatively straightforward 
books like War and Democracy. 'To memorise, for instance, 
the numbers and distribution of the subject-races of 
Hungary will not greatly increase the student’s grasp 
of the problems raised by the war. If, on the other hand, 
the student is invited to formulate a question first, to ask 
himself, for instance, whether the federation of HKurope 
is a practicable proposal and to read solely with a view to 
answering that question, he will find a great deal that is 
helpful in the book we have mentioned. In reading he 
should reject everything that does not throw light on this 
particular question. He will then very likely be willing 
to go through the book again with another question in 
his mind. ‘‘ Just to read at large,’’ wrote Norman Angell 
somewhere, ‘‘is, I should judge from certain necessarily 
limited observations which I have been able to make, worse 
than useless; it merely befuddles the minds of otherwise 
intelligent men. I suppose we all have the experience that 
some of the stupidest people we know are those who have 
read the most books.” 

The men who have become the ‘‘ Board of Studies ” 
in connection with the Council have certainly avoided this 
pitfall themselves and they will render invaluable service 
to their new pupils if they show them how to get round it also. 

It is not improbable that communication between the 
Study Groups and the headquarters of the Council will 
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have, sooner or later, to be maintained through the columns 
of monthly and weekly journals, in the form of ‘‘ Answers 
to Correspondence.” In the meantime the present writer 
will be glad to give any assistance that he can through the 
medium of War AND PEace. Enquiries as to the scope of 
the Council’s work, as to available books on the various 
subjects connected with the Settlement, or on any aspect 
of the conduct of a Study Cirele or Group will be carefully 
considered and if possible answered in the next issue of this 
journal. 

The ground may be cleared by a discussion of one or two 
questions that have already been asked. Several people 
want to know whether the Council favours any particular 
political device for solving the problems of International 
Relations, whether it supports the international solidarity 
of Labour, for instance, or if it inclines towards the creation 
of a World Parliament. It cannot be too often repeated 
that the sole aim of the Council is: ‘‘ To encourage the 
Study of the National, Social, Economic and Ethical 
Problems raised by the War.’”? Many of the men who sit 
on the Council have, of course, clearly defined, views on 
International questions which are well known to the public ; 
but they believe that their ideas can only be advanced by 
the impartial study of these questions, and they are willing 
to co-operate with men of very divergent views to further 
this end. “If,” they say, in effect, ‘‘ our opinions are of 
value, the diligent student will find their excellence confirmed 
by his researches. If, on the other hand, he finds them 
incapable of standing the test of examination, the sooner 
they are exploded the better.” 

Another correspondent discusses the respective merits, 
for the purpose of instructing a Group, of set lectures 
followed by questions on the one hand and informal debates 
on the other. So far as my experience goes, I should vote 
unhesitatingly for the informal discussions, wherever these 
are possible. A set lecture too often resolves itself into a 
mere entertainment, in which the audience plays a purely 
passive part and does not feel called upon to do any of 
the thinking. Lecturers, moreover, are apt to discourse 
learnedly about the details of past history and to dwell 
lovingly on the characteristics of dead statesmen which 
throw little or no light on the urgent problems with which 
this generation will soon be faced. Even where the Group 
is too large for general conversation, I should urge the 
Leader to make everyone contribute to the discussion, which 
he should guide as far as possible into the realities of the 
immediate future. It is distressing to think of the bhard- 
working man, seeking after his day’s toil to solve some of 
the vital problems which so nearly affect his life, finding 
himself lectured on the character of the Great Elector or 
the details of the Schleswig-Holstein intrigue. 

Every Leader of a Study Group finds himself faced at the 
outset by these and similar problems. I do not pretend 
that I can offer any authoritative solution of any of them, 
but I shall be glad to compare my own experiences with 
those of others, and to facilitate an exchange of views 
between Groups which are too far apart geographically for 
direct intercourse HAROLD WRIGHT. 


Mr. John Murray announces that he is about to publish 
The Great Settlement, by C. Ernest Fayle, an examination 
of the problems arising out of the present war, to which 
Viscount Esher has contributed a prefatory note. 
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WAR AND. PEACE 


The Times, Lord Hylton and Ourselves 


N May 5th Lord Hylton delivered an attack upon 

Wark AND PEACE in the House of Lords. We do 

not, of course, attach much importance to Lord 

Hylton’s opinions. But his remarks were reported at length 

by The Times, and have thus obtained a considerable 

measure of publicity. For that reason we think it worth 
while to reply to him. This is what he said, :— 

J am not at all sure that the anti-English Press campaign 

of Germany has not been propagated even in this country. 
I received this morning a publication called Peace and 
War, and it contains an article on ‘*‘ The Affaire Ballin : 
Six Straight Questions to The Times.” The article on 
the face of it might certainly have been written by one 
of Herr Ballin’s representatives in this country. It 
would be rather interesting to ascertain who was respon- 
sible for this article. I do not know who is the proprietor 
and editor of this journal, but I observe that it contains 
only one advertisement, and immediately below the 
article. The advertisement is one of ‘‘a delicious chocolate 
on sale everywhere.” I will not give the firm a gratuitous 
advertisement.—Times report. 

The reference to Messrs. Cadbury’s advertisement was, 
we suppose, intended as a joke. We pass it over, merely 
observing, as evidence as to the general accuracy of Lord 
Hylton’s statements, that there were in the issue in question 
two full pages of advertisements besides that to which he 
refers and excluding the announcement of our own publica- 
tions. Messrs. Cadbury, we may add, have no financial 
interest in the paper and no control over its policy or its 
contents. 

The rest of Lord Hylton’s remarks were apparently 
intended to be serious. In effect, he accuses us of being 
the instrument of the German Press campaign. That is a 
very grave charge. It should not be made—or even hinted 
at—unless it can be supported by pretty strong evidence. 
Lord Hylton produced no evidence whatever except the 
fact that we published in our last number a certain para- 
graph headed “ L’Affaire Ballin.” We are at a loss to 
understand how that paragraph could give rise in an 
unprejudiced mind to any suspicion of German influence. 
We reprint it in full in order that our readers may judge for 
themselves. 

L’AFFAIRE BALLIN. 
Srx STRAIGHT QUESTIONS TO ‘*“‘ THE TIMEs.”’ 

(1) Why did the Editor of The Times withhold Herr 
Ballin’s telegram from publication till August 12th? Can 
it have been because he wanted England to go to war and 
thought Herr Ballin’s arguments might make for peace ? - 

(2) What was the insufficient address on Herr Ballin’s 
telegram to the Wolff Bureau, which fell into the hands of 
The Times? | 

(3) Is it usual for the Post Office to send insufficiently 
addressed telegrams, with the envelopes open, to persons 
mentioned in them in order to ascertain the correct address ? 

(4) On what grounds did the Editor of The Times take 
a copy of a telegram which thus came into his possession ? 

(5) Why was Herr Ballin’s name suppressed when his 
message was at last published on August 12th? and lastly, 

(6) What was the lucky ‘“* chance ”’ by which The Times 
quite recently obtained the original of the telegram to 
Herr Ballin’s London representative containing instruc- 
tions as to his communication to the Press? Had it 
anything to do with the police raid on the Hamburg- 
Amerika Company’s offices early in the war ? 

This, Lord Hylton tells us, ‘‘ might have been written by 
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one of Herr Ballin’s representatives in. this country.” 
Perhaps. It might equally well have been written by 
someone who has quite as low an opinion of Herr Ballin 
as Lord Hylton has. His Lordship maintains that Herr 
Ballin has been convicted of duplicity and mendacity. We 
are not concerned to deny it. And we would ask Lord 
Hylton if he will kindly point to anything in our “‘ straight 
questions to The Times”? which can be construed into a 
suggestion—much less a statement—of the contrary view. 
We can find nothing. The paragraph is, as it was designed 
to be, a criticism of The Times. A defence of Herr Ballin 
it most emphatically is not. And surely Lord Hylton is 
not going to argue that Lord Northcliffe’s penny daily is 
so venerable a British institution that an attack upon it 
is explicable only as the outcome of German inspiration. 

It is perhaps unnecessary to deny a charge which is so 
totally unsupported by evidence. But since Lord Hylton 
is anxious to ascertain the origin of our paragraph we will 
enlighten him on the point. The paragraph was written 
in our office by a member of our staff who to our certain 
knowledge is in no way connected with or influenced by 
any German or pro-German agencies or individuals. It 
was neither written nor inserted at the instigation of Herr 
Ballin or his representatives or anyone attached, however 
remotely, to Germany or Germans by birth or sympathies. 
Unlike The Times, we have never received the confidences 
of the Kaiser’s indiscreet associates. We can further assure 
Lord Hylton that everyone connected with the paper is 
British born; that no person “of hostile origin,’ no 
German (or for that matter Austrian or Turkish) individual, 
agency, or firm has ever had, directly or indirectly, any 
financial interest in the paper or any control or influence 
over its policy. If he would care to set his mind at rest 
by inspecting our books and correspondence, he is at liberty 
to do so. 

We may be asked why, if we did not intend to discredit 
the exposure of Herr Ballin, we criticised The Times on 
these particular points. The answer is simple. While we 
are not greatly interested to ascertain exactly how big a 
liar Herr Ballin may be, we are, in common with most 
other people, very deeply interested in the methods 
employed by the great newspapers in obtaining their 
copy. It is, we feel, of the utmost importance that the 
methods should be honourable and that the public should 
know from what sources and by what means the Press 
gets its information. A certain amount of secrecy in 
regard to these matters is, for obvious reasons, unavoidable. 
But if it is carried too far, and if it is accompanied by 
anything in the nature of sharp practice, the Press must 
lose in prestige, and consequently in usefulness. In The 
Times’ account of the Ballin affair there were one or two 
points which, as it seemed to us, were calculated to arouse 
a reasonable suspicion that what was once the leading 
English newspaper had been sailing rather close to the 
wind, and that its relations with some of the Government 
departments or officials were closer and more confidential 
than the general public is aware of. Our questions were 
framed with the object of pressing for further information 
on some of these points. That object was, we maintain, 
not merely legitimate but in the highest degree desirable 
in the public interest. 

Those who remember the Parnell case and the relations 
between The Times and the Home Office then may be 
forgiven if they betray some curiosity as to the means by 
which the ‘** Thunderer ”’ acquires its copy. 


WAR AND PEACE 


Books and Pamphlets 


A Monih’s German Newspapers. 
by Adam L. Gowan. 
net. 

This interesting and valuable little volume gives extracts 
from eight important and representative German news- 
papers for the month of December 1914. These extracts 
have been selected with a view to representing, as far as 
possible, all shades of German life and opinion in war 
time. They include war news, letters from the Front, 
reports of the sitting of the Reichstag, articles on the 
political situation and on war policy. The book is exceed- 
ingly well worth studying by those who wish to realise 
both the strength and the weakness of our opponents. 


The Diplomatic History of the War. By M. P. Price, M.A. 
Second Edition. George Allen & Unwin, Ltd. ‘7s. 6d. 
net. 

Mr. Price has added to his book, which we reviewed, on 
its first appearance, in our December issue, translations 
of the Austrian Red Book and the French Yellow Book, 
and has worked into the Diary of Negotiations the material 
provided in these documents and the Serbian Blue Book, 
as well as material derived from the Russian press. He has 
also rewritten the Historical Introduction. 


The World in Alliance. By Frank Noel Keen, LL.B. 
Walter Southwood & Co., Ltd. Is. net. 

A plea for world organisation based on the growth of 
orderly government in Great Britain. Suggestive and 
stimulating, though not (perhaps) practicable in all its details. 
Towards Peace Through Money. By René E. Bossiére. 

Simpkin, Marshall. 2s. 6d. net. 

A project for abolishing war and other evils by suppression 
of ‘‘ The fruitful title to bearer.”’ Whether by the fault of 
the author or the translator, the drift of the book is not 
very clear to the layman. 


Selected and translated 
Gowan and Gray, Ltd. 2s. 6d. 


OxFORD PAMPHLETS. OxForD UNIVERSITY PRESS. 


The Germans in Africa. By Evans Lewin. 3d. net. 
Valuable for its clear and impartial account of German 

enterprise in Africa and for some able criticism of the 

general “‘ scramble for territory.” 

Through German Eyes. By E. A. Sonnenschein. 2d. net. 
A reply to statements of the German case, concluding 

with a plea for international co-operation. 


The Church and the War. By the Bishop of Lincoln. 2d. net. 

A justification of the British attitude from the stand- 

point of a Christian pacifist ; a warning against the contagion 

of militarism ; a plea for a peace that shall be a settlement. 

Coronel and the Falkland Islands. By A. Nevill Hilditch. 
3d. net. 


A lucid narrative doing justice to the gallantry of the 
losers in both actions. 


PAPERS FOR WAR TIME. OxForD UNIVERSITY PRESS. 
2d. each, 
The Only Alternative to War. By A. Herbert Gray, M.A. 
Holds out the energies and self-sacrifice of Christian 
citizenship as a school of moral training to replace that of 
war. 
Chariots of Fire. By Frank Lenwood. 
A sanely optimistic review of the forces at work in this 
war which make for future peace. 
The Ethics of International Trade. By Henri Lambert. 
Argues ably that in the spread of free trade and the 
policy of the open door lies the best security for peace. 





India and the War. By John Matthai. 
An interesting study of the effect of the war on Indian 
nationalism. sas 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
The Truth about the Sino Japanese ‘* Conversations.” 
Chinese Students Union. 

Written as an indictment of Japanese diplomacy and a 
plea for British support of China. Reproduces the Japanese 
demands, as given in the Manchester Guardian, and the 
version presented to the Treaty Powers. 


The Submerged Nationalities of the German Empire. By 
Ernest Barker. Oxford University Press. 8d. net. 
A useful summary of the problems of Prussian Poland, 
Schleswig-Holstein and Alsace-Lorraine, with a map. 


The Church’s Opportunity in the Present Crisis. By Henry 
T. Hodgkin, M.A.,M.B. Headley Bros. 2d. 
‘In the end, it is moral and spiritual forces that must 
be brought to bear for the destruction of immoral and 
materialistic ends.” 


L’ Avenir de la Paix. _ La Réalité de la Guerre. Par Ch. 
Richet. Société Francaise pour l’Arbitrage. 25c. 
An eloquent appeal to mankind to cease fighting each 
other and combine against their common enemies—vice, 
disease and want. ‘*Nous ne disons pas: d’abord le 
désarmement et plus tard la justice. Nous disons: la 
justice d’abord, le désarmement aprés.”” 


PERIODICALS. 


We acknowledge the receipt of the following periodicals 
and draw attention to the more important articles on 
international affairs which they contain. 

The British Review (May): ‘‘ Roumania and the War ” ; 
‘“‘The War in France: The Voice of France,” by Paul 
Parsy ; ‘‘ Democracy and Panic,” by the Editor. 

The Review of Reviews (May): ‘“ After the War” ; ‘‘ Will | 
Belgium Revive?” by Emile Cammaerts; ‘“ German 
*‘ Humour ’.” 

The International Journal of Ethics: ‘‘ Non-Resistance 
and the Present War—A Reply to Mr. Russell,” by R. B. 
Perry ; “‘ Moral Effects of War and Peace,” by C. Delisle 
Burns. 

The Socialist Review (May): ‘* The Initiative in Dis- 
armament,” by S. V. Bracher ; “ A British Treitschke,” by 
Paul Dix. 

The Cambridge Magazine (for the weeks ending May Ist, 
8th, 15th, 22nd): ‘‘ War Literature,’’ by Romain Rolland 
(May 15th). 

The Economist (for the weeks ending May Ist, 8th, 15th, 
22nd): ‘The War and Reprisals,” ‘“‘ Some Armament 
Profits > (May Ist); ‘“‘ The Past and Future Cost of the 
War,” ‘‘ Bogus Prosperity in Germany’ (May 8th) ; 
‘* German Theories of the State ’”? (May 22nd). 

Everyman (for the weeks ending May 7th, 14th, 21st) : 
“ Kultur as Efficiency,” by Sidney Whitman (May 7th) ; 
weekly Belgian Supplement. 

The New Statesman (for the weeks ending May Ist, 8th, 
15th, 22nd): ‘‘ Germany and German America ”’ (May Ist) ; 
‘‘ President Wilson’s Ambition,” ‘‘ The Party Man,” 
‘* Nerves,” Supplement on State and Municipal Enter- 
prise (May 8th) ; ‘“‘ The Duty of the Allies,” “* The Partition 
of Serbia,”’ by Philip Guedalla (May 15th). 

We also acknowledge receipt of The Journal of the Insti- 
tute of Bankers, The Inquirer (4), Public Opinion (8), Jus 
Suffragii, The Herald of Peace, Peace Forum (New York), 
Copartnership. 
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O many minds Europe presents itself as a map, 
and the problem of the settlement is a matter of 
painting this red which was green before, of 
shifting this or that frontier line an inch to the right 
or half an inch to the left. To others Europe is a mere 
congeries of conflicting ‘‘ Powers ’—vaguely analogous 
to the interacting “ forces’ of mechanical science,— 
and the problem of the settlement is the problem of 


cancelling these forces one against the other, of expand- 


ing this one and controlling that, till some sort of 
equilibrium is attained. If “only the map is rightly 
drawn, if only the forces are properly balanced, 
peace, they seem to imagine, will be permanently 
secured. 

But Europe, in actual concrete fact, is neither a 
mechanism nor a map. It is a society of very human 
and therefore very fallible men, women, and children. 
And wars, like all other events in its history, are the 
result of human passions and human wills. Wars occur 
because some men want them and most men can be 
readily brought to acquiesce in them. As Mr. Lowes 
Dickinson has well said in his new pamphlet, ‘‘ The only 
sure guarantee of peace is the will to peace.”” From that 





Maps and Plans 


axiom all plans and proposals for the reconstruction of 
Europe must start if they are to be worth the paper they 
are written on. 

And this “ will to peace” cannot, as we believe, 
become effective for many years tocome. That is why 
we have never for a moment supposed that this will be 
the last war, or even the last European war. But it 
may be of some use to consider very briefly what kind 
of results the friends of peace may hope to get out of 
the settlement. 

First, then, as to the distribution of territory. A 
fertile source of war in the past has been the attempt 
of certain Governments to impose their rule and view 
of life upon alien peoples who desire most intensely 
to govern themselves and to follow out their own 
views of life. A “ baulked disposition” for self- 
government will often stimulate the will to war among 
the most peace-loving of men. It was the immediate 
occasion of this war. If territory is redistributed at 
the end of the war, the redistribution should be made, 
so far as is humanly possible, in accordance with the 
ascertained wishes of the inhabitants; in this way a 
good deal may be done to remove this particular cause 
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of war. It would of course be too much to hope that 
all subject populations will be set free, but the Allies 
could at least take care that the settlement transfers 
no considerable number of people to an alien Govern- 
ment without their consent. To that extent the spirit 
of nationality should be recognised and encouraged. 
But national feeling does not always take the form of 
a mere desire for self-government. It often finds 
expression in a desire to “‘ expand ’’—to spread the 
ideas and influence and trade of one’s race to the 
uttermost ends of the earth. A baulked disposition 
to “expand” is as dangerous to peace as a baulked 
disposition for liberty. Witness Germany’s irritation 
over Morocco and the Bagdad Railway, Austria’s coup 
in Bosnia-Herzegovina, Serbia’s attitude towards 
Austria and her Balkan neighbours. In so far as this 
desire for expansion is merely a desire to have a fair 
share of trade and influence in the undeveloped portions 
of the globe, the settlement may go some way (though 
we fear it will be a very little way) towards satisfying 
it; the principles of the “ open door” and of “ equal 
opportunity ” might, for example, be applied wherever 
possible in dealing with such problems as that which 
the future of Asia Minor will present. In so far, 
however, as it is represented by a desire on the part 
of powerful Governments to bring unwilling peoples 
under their rule or to mould the policy of other States 
by a display of superior force, it can only be satisfied 
at. the expense of the principle of self-government. 
Wherever one nation’s desire for power and expansion 
comes into conflict with another nation’s desire for 
liberty and self-government, the settlement must leave 
one party or the other baulked of its ambitions. And 


a nation baulked of its ambitions is a constant menace 
to peace. 

This brings us to the second class of problems with 
which a discussion of the settlement is usually con- 
cerned—the problems of international organisation 

Granted that the terms of peace must leave occasions 
for quarrelling, granted that disputes between States 
will still arise, as they have arisen in the past, out of 
the competition for trade and territory and power, 
cannot some means be devised by which these disputes 
shall be settled without recourse to war? That is a 
big question and a great deal has been written about 
it. We have not space to deal with it here. But 
there is one point which it is important to insist upon. 
As long as the current fallacies about national interests 
and the proper functions of the State retain their 
hold upon the popular mind, no Government and no 
people will be willing to “‘ abrogate their sovereignty ” 
in favour of an international authority. For this reason 
any proposal for universal disarmament or for the 
federation of the world under an international execu- 
tive is hopelessly impracticable. There is not a single 
Power in Europe who would contemplate it for a 
moment. It might. perhaps prove possible to devise 
some machinery for conciliation on the lines recently 
suggested by Mr. Lowes Dickinson. As our readers 
will see from the review of his book which we publish 
on another page, his plan has the great merit of recog- 
nising that wars can only be avoided when the people 
concerned want to avoid them. The most elaborate 
machinery for conciliation cannot prevent war if the 
will to peace is wanting; for that is, in Wordsworth’s 
phrase, “ the very pulse of the machine.” 


Comments 


The United States and the ‘“Blockade.””—On April 2nd 
President Wilson addressed another Note to the British 
Government. It dealt with the so-called ‘* blockade ’’ of 
Germany by the British Fleet. As we anticipated, the 
United States Government raise no objection to the 
new policy so far as it affects vessels trading with 
German ports. They recognise that the letter of the 
law of blockade cannot be rigidly applied to modern 
conditions, and they are prepared to waive it. But 
the British Order in Council provides that neutral 
vessels trading with neutral (as well as enemy) ports 
may be stopped if their cargo has an enemy destination or 
origin. This claim is contrary not only to the letter but 
to the spirit of the law. As we pointed out in our last issue, 
it is the one feature of the Order in Council which is likely 
to arouse serious resentment among neutrals. The 
American Government have now expressed in pretty 
forcible language the hope that it will not be pressed in 
practice. Their plea deserves the most careful considera- 
tion; to brush it lightly aside would undoubtedly alienate 
the sympathy of a considerable number of American 


‘concerned, in the very least.” 


citizens, The powers taken under the Order in Council are 
merely permissive in character. It is for the Cabinet to 
decide how far and in what cases they shall be exercised. 
We trust that in coming to a decision they will give due 
weight not only to military considerations, but to the 
rights and feelings of neutrals. 
* * * sae 

The Case of Cotton—-Americans are, of course, espe- 
cially interested in the treatment of cotton, and their 
interest in the matter gives a certain importance to the 
agitation in this country in favour of declaring cotton 
contraband of war. To this argument the Attorney- 
General has recently replied. His answer is needlessly 
obscure, but it seems to indicate that all cotton cargoes 
going to Germany either directly or through neutral ports 
are being stopped under the Order in Council. If that is 
the case, Sir John Simon is right in claiming that ‘ the 
declaration of cotton as contraband would not alter the 
result, so far as preventing cotton reaching Germany is 
The only effect would be 
to deprive neutrals of the compensation to which they are 
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entitled under the Order. That would have no influence 
Whatever on the military operations, and it would create 
throughout the Southern States an outcry against this 
country of which Herr Dernburg and his friends would 
take full advantage. It would be the height of folly to 
irritate Americans by a course of action which serves no 
military object of any sas 
* 

The Need for Plain eee the same time, the 
mystery with which the Government are surrounding their 
present policy is both unnecessary and ill-advised. Nobody 
seems to know what the blockade amounts to. Mr. Asquith’s 
vigorous speech announcing the new policy left the impres- 
sion that no overseas trade with Germany was to be allowed. 
Quite a different impression was conveyed by the milk-and- 
water Note addressed by Sir’ E. Grey to the American 
Government on March 15th. The Attorney-General’s 
cautious and confusing pronouncement on the subject of 
cotton has done little to clear up the obscurity of the 
situation. It would seem, indeed, that the Government 
want on the one hand to persuade Americans that the 
blockade is a very moderate and lenient affair, and on 
the other to convince the British public that it could 
not possibly be stricter or more effective. The result 
is, of course, exactly the opposite of what they intend. 
Men who give two different versions of the same facts 
to two different sets of people are, as a rule, believed 
by neither, and the Government have succeeded in 
exciting suspicion and uneasiness on both sides of the 
Atlantic. The only way to allay these feelings is to tell the 
plain truth. What is required is a straightforward state- 
ment explaining in unequivocal language what commodities 
are to be detained and what circumstances are held to 
justify detention. The Government should make it clear 
to the people of this country that no warlike materials 
are reaching Germany, and neutral traders should at 
the same time be assured that they will be amply com- 
pensated for the loss inflicted upon them. 

: * * * 

Sir Edward Grey Apologises—On March 14th two 
British cruisers sank the Dresden while she lay in Chilean 
waters awaiting formal internment. The Chilean Govern- 
ment have protested against this violation of her rights as a 
neutral, In his reply Sir Edward Grey, while pointing out 
that the British commander’s version of the affair has not 
yet been received, tenders a full apology on behalf of the 
British Government. The episode is not in itself of great 
importance, but the text of the British Note is interesting. 
In the middie of a very frank and unreserved apology there 
appears a somewhat lame attempt to excuse the action of 
the British ship on what amounts to a plea of ‘ military 
necessity.”? This paragraph is, indeed, quite different in 
tone from the rest of the Note. Its inclusion strongly 
suggests composite authorship. The two voices of the 
Note are representative of the two currents of opinion 
which divide the Cabinet. The generous tone in which it 
opens and concludes is in full accord with the dignified and 
high-minded attitude which Sir Edward Grey is known to 
adopt towards the conduct of the war. The militarist 
argument into which it lapses in the middle is typical of 
the more truculent school to which Mr. Winston Churchill 
belongs. In this case, we must confess, we regret that Sir 
Edward endorsed—even partially—the opinions of his 
more impetuous colleague. The attempt at justification 
detracts from the dignity and generosity of the apology, and 
the apology admits the inadequacy of the justification. 

* * * 


The F. O. and the Balkans.—The Balkan States still 
maintain their neutrality. Even the Dardanelles expedition 


has failed to bring any of them in. The reasons for their 
hesitation are not, of course, published to the world. 
Among them, no doubt, is an uncertainty as to which side 
is going to win. But there are other obstacles in the way. 
An important letter written by M.’Venizelos to the King of 
Greece was published by The Westminster Gazette on April 
21st. It shows that overtures were made by Great Britain 
in January to induce Greece to intervene. Presumably 
similar overtures have been made to the other Balkan 
States. .Why have they come to nothing? It is unlikely 
that the personal views of the King of Greece are the only 
or the main reason. The principal trouble probably lies in 
the mutual jealousies and hatreds of the Balkan peoples, 
which prevent them from acting in common. M. Venizelos 
insists that an agreement between the States is an important 
condition for action by Greece. The difficulty is to satisfy 
Bulgaria. The Bulgarians are determined to get back the 
territory which was filched from them by Serbia and Greece 
in the second Balkan war. Serbia was apparently prepared 
to go very far indeed in order to meet them. Greece was 
less amenable : though M. Venizelos was ready to go pretty 
far, he was unable to carry the King with him. Whether 
his concessions would have been sufficient to keep Bulgaria 
quiet it is impossible to say. Anyhow, there is something 
like a deadlock at the present moment. This state of 
affairs does not speak well for the diplomacy of the Allies. 
It is difficult to believe that they have done all they could 
have done to bring about an understanding, for the obstacles 
in the way are not insurmountable. The Foreign Office 
recently sent Sir Ralph Paget on a special mission to Sofia, 
which looks as if they at last realised that the British repre- 
sentative there—whose sympathy with the Serbians is 
notorious throughout the Peninsula—is not particularly 
well-suited to win the confidence of Bulgaria. But why 
was he selected for that particular post in the first instance, 
and why has he been left unsupported all these months ? 


* * * 


Is there a Party Truce?—The optimistic people who 
hoped that unanimity about the war would produce e 
permanent rapprochement between the Parties must have 
been rather disappointed of late. The Unionist Party will, 
we hope, abide by their promise to do nothing which can 
hamper the Government in carrying the military and naval 
operations to a successful issue. But there is every 
indication that the Opposition are determined, when the 
time comes, to make as much party capital as possible out 
of the administrative details and minor incidents of the 
campaign. Their attitude towards the Meyer contract, their 
exposure of the ‘‘ spy peril,” their unconcealed desire to 
denounce the Antwerp expedition, their cautious com- 
plaints against the conduct of operations in the Dar- 
danelles, their ominous silence on the drink question, and 
their carping criticism of the way in which the supply of 
munitions has been organised, all point in the same direction. 
They are preparing a case against the Government which 
shall afford a basis for a great campaign against “* Liberal 
incompetence ’’ when a favourable opportunity arises. 
Though the official leaders have not yet been drawn into a 
general attack upon their opponents, franc-tireurs such as 
the Daily Mail, the Morning Post, and Mr. Garvin (not to 
mention the Globe) have already got to work. They openly 
joined the Cabal against Mr. Asquith and are becoming 
daily more outspoken in their criticism. Their services 
are not the less useful to their party for not being officially 
recognised. 

Ee * Xf 

The Persistence of the Party Spirit—We wish that we 

could attribute these incidents solely. to a patriotic zeal 
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for efficiency. But we fear that there is too much evidence 
of the survival of the party politician’s old Adam to permit 
of that interpretation being put upon them. The con- 
troversy about the Welsh Church Bill betrayed the per- 
sistence of the party spirit on both sides of the House of 
Commons. The Tory stalwarts in the Lords rejected a 
Government measure that gave some control over local 
affairs to their Indian fellow-subjects in the United Pro- 
vinces. The letter which was addressed to the Prime 
Minister by Lord Lansdowne and Mr. Law on the eve of 
war has been exploited in certain quarters for party pur- 
poses : it has been used to show that the stiffening influence 
of the Unionists was an important factor in helping the 
‘* patriotic ” section of the Cabinet to bring the “ pacifists ”’ 
round : the object apparently is to gain for the Unionists 
instead of the Liberals the credit for ‘‘ crushing Germany.” 
In the light of these manceuvres—and there have been many 
others of a similar character—it would be folly to shut our 
eyes to the fact that party feeling is still very much alive in 
this country. 
* * * 

A General Election in the Autumn? —It is worth 
remembering in this connection that, under the terms of the 
Parliament Act, there must be a dissolution in the autumn. 
A few months ago it was commonly assumed that a contested 
General Election in the middle of a great war was unthink- 
able. But there is reason to suppose that not a few politi- 
cians have lately been coquetting with the notion. A good 
many Unionists are beginning to get restive at the prospect 
of leaving a Liberal Cabinet to settle the terms of peace with 
Germany: if they felt confident that a contest would in- 
crease their strength in the House and consequently their 


influence upon the Government’s policy, they might insist 
on an election more or less on the old party lines : at any 
rate, they might oppose those ministerial candidates whom 
they saw a good prospect of tarring with the ‘‘ Pro-German ”’ 
brush. On the other hand, some of the Liberals would be 
by no means averse to a *“‘ Khaki ”’ election—it might pro- 
long their tenure of power considerably. The alternatives 
to a contested election are two. Hither the duration of the 
Parliament might be prolonged by means of legislation, or 
there might be a “dummy ”’ election—i.e., Parliament 
might be dissolved on the understanding that every seat 
should be allowed to go without a contest to the Party 
which now holds it. In either case the consent of the 
Opposition would be necessary, and no doubt they would 
exact a pledge that Parliament should be dissolved imme- 
diately on the conclusion of peace. If they remain in their 
present mood they might also stipulate for some form of 
control over policy. To judge from Mr. Lloyd George’s 
remark in the House of Commons the other night no arrange- 
ment has yet been arrived at. 
2 * * 
The I.L.P. Conference.——The attempt that was made 
to prevent the Independent Labour Party from holding 
their meeting in Norwich deserves nothing but contempt. 
It is utterly out of accord with the British traditions of fair 
play and free speech. As our readers are aware, we do not 
agree with the attitude which the Party has taken up to- 
wards the war. But we hold that they have as good a 
right as anyone else to express their opinions: we do not 
think that the Prussian method of suppression is a legitimate 
or even an effective means of refuting false and erroneous 
views. 


To a Puzzled Teuton 


from end to end 
The English papers sent you by a kindly 
neutral friend, — 
You must wonder very greatly how resistance can be 
made 
To the armies and the Dreadnoughts ’neath the Kaiser’s 
flag arrayed 
By a nation so divided and so morally decayed. 


() MUCH. bewildered Teuton, when you read 


In the first place you will notice upon every other 
page 

Reflections on our masses of the military age, 

On the shirkers in their millions who have basely 
stayed behind— 

A thing to which Lord Kitchener is lamentably blind. 

(And what should you know of parties with a little 
axe to grind ?) 


Then you can but wonder greatly how it is the Seven 
Seas 

Have been closed to German traffic, with considerable 
ease, 

By a Navy that is going pretty quickly to the deucee— 


Since civilian officials all its strategy produce. 
(You can scarcely be supposed to understand the 
Party Truce.) 


Next you read with satisfaction how our confidence 
has shrunk . 

Since we learned the British workman is habitually 
drunk ; 

And that stores and ammunition for our troops will 
shortly fail, 

Since if given living wages he will drown himself in 


ale. 
(And you won’t suspect red herrings beitig dragged 
across a trail.) > 


O much bewildered Teuton, if you long the Truth to 
find 

You must Icarn to trace the workings of the Anglo- 
Saxon mind. 

Your little flaws are boasting and a tendency to rant ; 

But the modest British bosom is more apt to swell 
and pant 

With a genius for grousing and a reverence for cant. 

MacFLECKNOE. 
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Industrial Aspects of the War 


By W. C. ANDERSON, MP. . 


the war was, of course, very severe. Foreign 

exchanges collapsed; the banks and the Stock 
Exchange were placed in a precarious position ; credit 
was shaken; many Continental markets were closed. 
To prevent collapse it was necessary to improvise 
many collectivist experiments, which had the effect 
of tiding the nation over the most trying days and 
allowing finance an opportunity of readjusting itself 
to some extent to the new conditions. In this way 
the economic crisis, though it probably has not been 
averted, has to a large extent been postponed. 

Up to the present there has been no acute unemployed 
problem. Workpeople engaged in certain industries, 
say, the luxury trades and certain export trades, 
suffered spells of idleness and many experienced 
diminished earnings, especially during the first month 
or two of the war. During the first two months of the 
war the Lancashire cotton operatives lost in wages 
£1,331,000, which is nearly 50 per cent. of their normal 
earnings. As many as 40,000 women workers have 
been out of employment at one time, and in many 
branches of women’s industry a great deal of short 
time has been worked. The hardships of wage-earning 
women have been mitigated by the work of the Central 
Committee on Women’s Employment. 

That unemployment has not been general and acute 
is due in the main to two reasons. First of all there 
has been the organisation of some millions of young 
men into the New Army. Of this army the over- 
whelming majority is, of course, drawn from the wage- 
earning classes; it is stated, for instance, that the 
mining industry has given 140,000 men, and the railway 
industry over 70,000 men. These artisan soldiers are 
no longer competing for places in the labour market, 
but they have still to be fed and clothed—some of 
them fed and clothed better than they have ever been. 
To meet these demands there has been stimulation 
over a considerable part of the field of industry. 
Carpenters and joiners have been building huts for the 


[te strain upon industry in the early days of 


troops; tailors have been making clothes for them ;- 


engineers have been providing them with guns and 
shells. So, after a fashion, the problem of unemploy- 
ment has been temporarily solved. Economists may 
argue that all this feverish activity, so far from con- 
tributing to the wealth of the country, is in reality 
making heavy drafts upon it, and that there will be a 
terrible day of economic reckoning; most people are 
quite satisfied, since the account has been postdated. 
The workpeople are, however, seriously alarmed at 
the great rise in the cost of living which has crippled 


their purchasing power. With respect to food prices 
the rise is equal to 25 per cent., and the price of coal 
has gone up enormously in a number of towns, 
especially in London. According to the Departmental 
Committee on Retail Coal Prices, “‘ the increase above 
normal prices was 7s. per ton for good coal, and 11s. 
for the cheapest.’ It will be seen, therefore, that these 
increased prices have fallen with crushing force upon 
the very poor. To the well-to-do these facts may be 
of small importance, but it is a matter of moment to 
the Clyde worker to discover that in regard to the 
necessities of life the purchasing power of a sovereign 
has shrunk to 14s. 8d. The injustice has been aggra- 
vated by the undoubted fact that much the larger 
share of the increase has not been rendered necessary 
by any economic circumstance connected with the 
present crisis. If we group together all the factors 
which are said to have a bearing on the rising prices— 
insurance and the risk of loss, the closing of trade 
routes, the military use of ports, ships and railway 
wagons, the shortage of dock and rail labour—there is 
still a very large margin left unaccounted for. In 
regard to coal prices, for instance, the Departmental 
Committee estimated the total rise in the cost of 
production and distribution at 3s. per ton, but, as we 
have seen, the actual rise to the poorest of the con- 
sumers was 11s. per ton. ‘‘ In time of war or any other 
disturbance of normal trade,”’ writes Professor Bowley, 
“it is specially easy for the holders of any commodity 
whose supply is temporarily short to make a corner 
in it and obtain a monopoly price.” There can be no 
doubt at all that certain powerful interests have taken 
advantage of the war and its difficulties to try to enrich 
themselves at the public expense. 

The workman’s attitude toward the whole question 
will be better understood if it be remembered that 
rising prices have been entrenching on his economic 
position since 1895-6, and that a working-class food 
budget which stood at 22s. 6d. in 1904 had risen to 
30s. 9d. in February, 1915. 

It is argued that these difficulties have been met by 
advances in wages. To the great majority of the 
workers there has been and will be no advance in 
wages, and, even if there were, there is no guarantee 
that it would not be taken back from them by addi- 
tional increases in the cost of living. I had particulars 
the other day of an old man and his wife, old age 
pensioners in York (the man an old Volunteer wearing 
the Queen’s medal), who, after paying their rent, coal 
and gas, have 2s. left to live on. There will be no rise 
in wages for them, despite a dwindling cupboard, bare 
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at the best. The workers cannot regard an advance 
in wages as a complete solution of the problem, and 
that is why they have tried to impress upon the 
Government the necessity of exercising in the public 
‘interest some measure of public control, as is being 
done in Australia. If the Government had been bolder 
in tackling these powerful private interests and in 
protecting the people from exploitation there would 
have been at present no wage movement among the 
miners or any other section and no suggestion of 
industrial unrest. 

Whilst the workpeople feel the pinch of rising prices, 
they are not ignorant of the large profits garnered in 
various quarters. Take the case of the shipowners. 
In July of last year the freight of a ton of wheat from 
the Argentina was 10s. a ton; in February of this year 
it stood at 65s. per ton, an increase of 600 per cent. 
This price, being largely extortionate, was a prime 
factor in sending up the price of bread, which now 
stands at 83d. per quartern loaf. It was suggested that 
the Government should take over and control the 
British Mercantile Marine, or as many ships as might 
be necessary to bring to our shores the needs of life, 
but the proposal did not find favour in official quarters, 
and in a leading article of January 18th, 1915, the 
Times put up this defence for the shipowners: “It is 
idle to expect shipowners or farmers or anybody else 
to refuse the best offer they can get for their goods. 
Those who indignantly denounce this monstrous 
conduct do exactly the same themselves. If anybody 
offers them more for their services they accept it. 
And when prices go down they avail themselves of 
the advantage without bestowing a thought upon the 
people adversely affected. The truth is that nobody 
can escape the market movement caused by this inter- 
play of supply and demand.” 

Compare that article with its frank endorsement of 
profit-making at any cost with this subsequent diatribe 
against the workpeople when they are asking for a 
shilling or two extra a week to meet, in some measure, 
the extra cost of living. Here is an extract from a 
leading article in the Times of March 24th, 1915 :— 

“The indifference to the public welfare already 
shown by important sections of workmen, and the 
uncertainty of what others may do, ought to excite no 
surprise. They have been steadily taught for years to 
think only of their own welfare, to regard their interests 
as something apart from the community of which they 
belong and even antagonistic to it, and to insist on 
rights without acknowledging any concomitant duties. 
That more men have not succumbed to the demoralising 
influence of this teaching is not the fault of the teachers. 
Politicians, labour leaders, reformers and other persons 
who seek for popular support have systematically 
flattered the wage-carner and fawned upon him. 
They have appealed always to his worst passions—to 
greed, self-indulgence, vanity, envy and hatred.” As 


this was written subject to the conditions and limita- 
tions of a truce, it would be interesting to know what 
the Times would have said had it been free to tell the 
wicked workman what it really thought of him. If 
these two statements are contrasted, with all their 
implications and inferences, it will not be difficult to 
understand something of the meaning and significance 
of labour unrest. 

I cannot in this article speculate as to the future 
prospects and position of Labour, especially after the 
war. Many of our industrial problems are in the 
melting-pot and, as to what is going to come out, it is 
only possible at present to speak with the utmost 
reserve. Important social and economic changes are 
taking place, and the problems of employment and 
taxation that will face the country with the return of 
peace will tax the resources of the wisest statesmanship. 
In many directions there will be distinct loss to Labour ; 
to what extent there may be compensating gain will 
depend upon the courage and capacity of the work- 
people to use the industrial lessons of the war in order 
to initiate far-reaching economic change. 


Consult the People 


La Voix de lV Humanité, the well-known Swiss newspaper 
has addressed to several prominent politicians and writers 
in the belligerent countries this question: ‘‘ Is it admissible 
that the terms of peace should sanction the annexation of 
any territory whatever‘'contrary to the wishes of the 
inhabitants ?”> We print below some quotations from 
three of the most interesting answers. 


M. Charles Gide (Professeur 4 la Faculté de Droit de 
lUniversité de Paris) :— . 

“ Certainly France cannot admit, without going back on 
the principles which she has always upheld and even fought 
for, that the treaty which puts an end to the war should 
distribute the peoples (of Europe) so as to satisfy the interests 
of the belligerents and without asking for their consent. 
England also seems willing to apply this principle. .. . 
But we must not be under any illusion: it is to be feared 
that when it comes to be applied in practice this principle 
will not amount to much.” 


M. Romain Rolland :— 


“* T regard as a sacred principle the Union of Democratic 
Control’s first point: ‘No province shall be transferred 
from one Government to another without the consent of 
the population of such province.’ And this principle must 
be stated, adopted, now, without waiting. If we put-off 
its enunciation till the war is finished and the congress of 
Powers assembles, we shall be suspected of wishing to 
prostitute justice to the interests of the vanquished.” 


Herr Edward Bernstein (the distinguished Social-Demo- 
cratic member of the Reichstag) :— 

“In my opinion, the forcible subjugation of the Belgian 
people to the domination of Germany would not only bring 
no advantage, but would be in every way harmful to the 
interests of Germany. ... Guarantees for future peace can 
only be found in a treaty which recognises the people’s 
right to decide their own fate, and guarantees that right by 
treaties with a sanction attached and by the simultaneous 
reduction of armaments” 
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An 


Open 


Letter 


To One who wants to Stop the War 


By A TERRITORIAL OFFICER. 


criticism of my “‘ Reminiscence,” * which was 

an agreeable change from the curt rescripts of 
ordnance officials and the lengthy jeremiads of forage 
dealers which form the staple of my correspondence 
these days. You will forgive me if I slip occasionally 
into the frigid military style in my reply. 

One word by way of preface. In my “ Remini- 
scence ”’ I tried to express something of the consolation 
afforded me by finding it possible to work in cordial 
co-operation with certain personal friends from whom 
I had been somewhat sharply divided in opinions and 
general outlook,—by the belief that those of our 
fellow-countrymen whose professional interest is in 
war are, in this war, serving deeper and nobler ends 
than they themselves always realise. But it would 
have been equally easy to lay stress on the other side 
of the picture—on the pain one feels at being obliged 
publicly to combat and disown the views of those with 
whom disagreement about means seems of more 
pressing and immediate moment than a far more 
fundamental agreement about ends and ideals. It 
seems that we (to include myself for the moment by 
anticipation among the real fighters) must rub along 
as best we can without your gratitude, as you must 
most certainly rub along without our countenance or 
support; but it will remain our highest privilege to 
form, as it were, a fence of steel behind which the plant 
of your idealism may blush for a while (let us hope) 
unseen, until at length, pruned somewhat but not 
prematurely blighted, it grow to impregnate the world. 

Now, as to your criticisms. You accuse me of 
treachery to our common faith because I dared to 
hint that those professional soldiers who have so far 
borne the brunt of this horror are entitled to receive 
your gratitude without too searching a scrutiny into 
their emotional motives or intellectual convictions. 
“Why,” you ask, “should I feel gratitude to the 
soldier? I have always regarded him as an obstruc- 
tion and encumbrance ; I have derided his profession 
and fought against his ideals. Why should I recant 
now that he has got his way? I know he has done 
what he has done for England, that is for me; but he 
himself has created the peril from which he professes 
to have saved me.” Let me hasten to say that I do 
not misunderstand you; your own record of devoted 

* Published in War AND PEAcE, March, 1915. 
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service to the wounded bears witness that, gratitude 
or no gratitude, you are ready to lavish upon the 
soldier all that human skill and fellowship can bestow. 
But your attack seems to me to be what we used to 
call an ignoratio elenchi, and one which springs largely 
from a confused use of words. Your eternal antithesis 
between the “ militarist ’ and the “ pacificist ” (you 
will pardon my pedantic preference for the correct 
form of the word) tends, unless carefully watched, 
to darken counsel. Your mental process seems to be 
** Militarism is wicked: anybody who advocates in 
any circumstances a resort to war is a militarist ; 
therefore our resort to war in this case is wicked.” 
Unless you can agree with me to use the word militarist 
in the more conventional sense of one who regards 
war as the only practicable and decisive test of impor- 
tant international issues, and not in the sense of one 
who believes that there are worse things in certain 
cases than an appeal to war—still less in the sense of 
one who (like the majority of our professional soldiers) 
is content to abandon his right of private judgment 
on the ethics of any particular war and to concentrate 
upon its technical problems—you and I shall be merely 
beating the air if we attempt, as my sergeant would 
say, to “ arguiy the point.” 

And so with your frequent phrases like “all war is 
futile,’ ‘“‘ war is utterly wicked,” and so forth. You 
are conscious of a laudable reaction against the current 
tendency to represent this war as a kind of Apocalyptic 
tableau in which by an almost miraculous feat of 
stage management all the hosts of light are ranged 
on one side and all the powers of darkness on the other. 
Heaven knows, as my Irish groom reminded me lately, 
there are black sheep among the angels and white 
elephants among the devils. But you fly, as it seems 
to me, to the opposite extreme. You are obsessed 
by an abstraction called War, the contemplation of 
whose admitted enormities appears to render a careful 
discrimination of individual responsibilities almost as 
superfluous in your eyes as in those of the zealots for 
The question of 
who began it, though only too liable to degenerate into 
a vulgar squabble, is, as regards the origin of the war, 
no less than the responsibility for war-babies, a most 
legitimate and vital enquiry; and I cannot accept 
your unargued assumption that the guilt of the several 
parties is coequal and the responsibility cocternal. 
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And now as to your main point. ‘‘ Do not encourage 
recruiting: oppose it. Cry Peace, Peace wherever 
and whenever the world in its madness asks for more 
war. Die rather than kill.” Die rather than kill. 
A heroic summons—at least as heroic, let us admit it 
at once, as Die in the process of killing, if less easy 
to carry out in this our uninvaded and unconscribed 
England, where the worst fate likely to await the noisy 
Tolstoian is to be gibbeted by a misspelt name in 
the public press when news from the front is scarce. 
Though indeed, in spite of your spirited protest that 
you desire no man’s leave, and therefore presumably 
no man’s protection, when you cross the seas, there is 
hope for all of us nowadays in a Channel crossing. 
(Your artless query about the British Navy, by the 
way—* Protect our shores against whom? against 
foreign traders ? ”—is only paralleled in my memory 
for lamb-like ingenuousness by the question I once 
heard addressed to counsel by a learned judge: ‘‘ What 
do the letters £ s. d. mean at the top of these columns 
of figures ? ’’) 

But to return. Die rather than kill. A noble 
summons: and if any man decide with his own con- 
science that he must do and see and suffer anything 
rather than take human life, there is an end of the 
matter. No man can deliver his brother, nor make 
agreement unto God for him. I for one pay him all 
honour out of the depths of the heart. But if to be a 
pacificist means to take the most effective steps to 
preserve and propagate a certain conception of national 
and international life (on the nature of which I think 
we are sufficiently agreed to make precise definition 
superfluous here), then I hold that those who are pre- 
pared to fight for Britain in this war have justification. 
And that though certain obvious historical examples 
seem at first sight to suggest the contrary. ‘‘ I daresay 
it would be common sense to fight,” I remember once 
remarking to what you would call a militarist friend ; 
“but then I have always felt that common sense 
would have called in those twelve legions of angels, 
and left Malchus’ ear upon the ground.” On reflection 
I am not so sure; I am inclined to think that the 
superior effectiveness of non-resistance in this particular 
and most famous case is sufficiently proven by the 
course of events. 


But is what is true, sometimes at least, of the 
individual in this matter necessarily true of the nation ? 
That after all is the crux. I remember once main- 
taining, in opposition to a distinguished publicist, that 
the disappearance of war owing to the mere recognition 
among all nations of its economic futility would of 
itself be a great moral advance, because it would 
argue a sense of trusteeship for each other’s good in 
the citizens and statesmen of each nation which would 
lift the matter on to a different plane from the recogni- 
tion by an individual tempted to burglary that honesty 


is the best policy. Now it seems to me that this same 
overpressing of the analogy between the individual and 
the nation which led my opponent to underestimate 
the ethical value of Norman Angell’s teaching leads 
you to overestimate the ethical value of national non- 
resistance. Where individual surrender would be 
sublime and therefore effective, national surrender 
would be unimpressive because it would contain an 
element of mutual treachery. The question was pre- 
sented in its most acute form to the people of Belgium ; 
and I believe myself that history will ratify the con- 
temporary verdict that their resistance has done more 
to safeguard and further those conceptions which you 
and I alike have at heart than would the most dignified 
and Christ-like attitude of protest and surrender. 

Two further considerations. First, the effectiveness, 
such as it might be, of national surrender would depend 
on its being made by universal, or at least by general 
consent. If there is in fact no chance of this (as there 
certainly is not in Britain at the present time), the 
policy falls to the ground. I must implore you to 
believe that to assert this is not to maintain that 
““human nature is unchangeable,” or any similar 
nonsense. Secondly, if the sense of trusteeship has 
become in any degree international, as in our own case 
(however imperfectly and with whatever selfish arriére- 
pensées) with regard to Belgium, and even with regard 
to France, the case against non-resistance is pro tanto 
not weakened but strengthened. ; 


You will see that I have throughout taken as the 
criterion of any action its effectiveness in maintaining 
and propagating the pacificist ideal. Against an 
intuitive conviction that it is wrong in any circum- 
stanees to kill, my conclusions claim no superior 
validity. But I do insist that you have no right to 
accuse of inconsistency and treachery, or (a smaller 
matter) to rob of the title of pacificist those who, 
accepting the same criterion as myself, reach the same 
conclusions. I do not profess to understand your 
view that the victory of the advocates of a sane policy 
at the peace will prove our participation in the war to 
have been unnecessary, or to see with what countenance 
you will demand a voice in a settlement the moral 
responsibility of attaining to which in the only practic- 
able way you have refused to share (the physical 
dangers I know you would face as willingly as any of 
us). But for all that, and for all your extravagances 
and injustices, my heart is with you; and I desire 
very humbly to be spared, as the saying is, to take 
part once more by your side in that great fight against 
principalities, against powers, against spiritual wicked- 
ness in high places, of which this ugly and boring war 
of flesh and blood, though it was not an inevitable, is 
now in my judgment an ineluctable episode. 


I am yours most sincerely, 
A TERRITORIAL OFFICER. 
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On “ Punishing Germany ” 
By G. LOWES DICKINSON 4 


ship sinks also a freight of hopes for the future 
peace of the world. Such actions have not, and 
cannot have, any effect on the course of the war. 
But they have great and disastrous effects on the 
possibilities of settlement afterwards. For the death 
by drowning of a few non-combatant sailors or 
passengers exasperates opinion more than the death 
in battle of hundreds of thousands of soldiers. The 
desire to “ punish’? Germany becomes daily deeper 
and stronger, until it bids fair to override all other 
considerations. It is this idea of punishing a nation 
that I would ask your readers to consider. 
Germany is believed by most Englishmen to be the 
sole agent in bringing about the war. I do not now 
discuss that. Let us admit it to be true. Further, she 
has behaved barbarously in Belgium, and she has 
behaved barbarously at sea. The indignation roused 
by these acts is as inevitable as it is legitimate. It is 
natural that people should want to punish. I intend, 
nevertheless, to argue that the idea of “ punishing 
Germany ” is mistaken. 
What is the motive that makes men anxious to 
punish? It is, I think, in most men something quite 
~simple and direct—the desire that retribution should 
fall on guilt. For that purpose it must be possible to 
bring guilt home to definite persons. But a nation 
is not a person. The word “‘ Germany ” is merely a 
short way of referring to sixty-five million men, women 
and children now alive, and their descendants yet to 
be born. But it was not these millions of individuals 
that made the war. It was, on the English view, the 
German Government. Now the German Government 
is a few definite people, and in particular the Kaiser. 
If, then, you want to punish those who are guilty of 
making the war, you must punish not “‘ Germany ” 
but the Kaiser and his accomplices. You could do 
that if you were victorious. You could try him, and 
banish or execute him. I do not recommend this 
policy. But it is intelligible, if we are thinking of 
guilt and punishment. Whereas the policy of punish- 
ing Germany is not intelligible, since it means punishing 
innocent people. 

Suppose, for instance, you were to exact from the 
German nation an annual tribute of hundreds of 
millions, for half a century or more. That means 
that you will make all Germans poorer during that 
period, including all who are now infants and all who 
will be born within the period. Most of them will be 
people who had nothing to do, even indirectly, with 
making the war. Whatever reason may be given for 
such a policy, it cannot be justified on the ground of 
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guilt. For the penalty must fall on those who are not 
guilty, while leaving unpunished the few men who 
really did make the war. 

The same considerations apply if we look, not at the 
origin of the war, but at the barbarities that have been 
committed in the course of it. German officers and 
soldiers have done monstrous things in Belgium. 
Therefore, some have urged—they are few, I believe, 
and would hardly dare to stand up and defend them- 
selves—therefore the allied troops ought to “ punish 
Germany” by doing similar things to Germans in 
Germany. To quite a different set of Germans, 
observe; Germans who had no part in the crimes 
and no power to prevent them, and who, no doubt, 
loathe them as much as we do. Yet I have heard of 
ordinarily mild women who recommend that form of 
punishment. So with the sinking of unarmed ships. 
This, too, is an abominable crime. But if it is to be 
punished, it must be punished in the person of those 
who commit it, or rather of those responsible for giving 
the orders. To “ punish Germany ” for it is to punish 
the innocent for the guilty. It is like the old method, 
long ago abandoned as barbarous, of punishing a man’s 
tribe or family for his fault. It is not really punish- 
ment ; it is revenge. 

I argue, then, that if we are thinking of justice, it 
cannot be just to punish for the crimes of certain 
Germans all the sixty-five millions of German men, 
women and children now alive, and millions more 
who are not yet born. But it may be said, “‘ We 
are not thinking of justice. We are thinking of 
reformation. The Germans will be better people 
when they have been punished.” Will they? No 
one can be the better for punishment, unless he believes 
that he is guilty and that the judge is just. But 
neither condition here obtains. 'The Germans, so far 
from believing they are guilty of the war, believe that 
we are! It is unreasonable of them, no doubt. But 
in fact that is what they believe, and are likely to 
continue to believe, until some historian of the future 
can produce facts at present unknown, and prove to 
demonstration where the guilt lies. If, then, the 
Germans are beaten, they certainly will not think that 
the Right has triumphed. They will think it is a 
triumph of Wrong. And they will feel it a duty, as 
well as a right, to try to right that wrong. They,may 
say, ““We have been mismanaged, we have been 
unwise, we have been unfortunate.” The one thing 
they will not say is, ““ We have been wrong.” And 
unless they say that theyare not benefited by “‘ punish- 
ment.” 

But not only will the Germans not believe themselves 
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to be guilty, they will have no confidence in the judge. 
How should they? The judges are their enemies. 
They are actually the opposing parties in the suit! 
If they were as just as possible, how can they be 
believed to be just? Nor is that all. The judges 
propose themselves to profit by the penalty! It is 
as though, in a trial for murder, the judge were the 
son of the murdered man, and a sentence of guilt 
would hand over to him the whole of the accused’s 
property! I am not exaggerating. Quite definitely 
this kind of thing is proposed. To take an example. 
In the April number of the Nineteenth Century Sir 
Harry H. Johnston, arguing the whole question of the 
settlement on the ground of guilt and punishment, 
urges that the British should perform their share of 
the punishment by annexing all the German colonies 
in Africa. I have too much respect for the achieve- 
ment, the intelligence, and the experience of Sir Harry 
Johnston to treat otherwise than seriously any proposal 
he puts forward. But I would ask him how this 
particular proposal would look to an impartial out- 


sider ; and whether anything could be better calculated. 


to confirm the general view about British hypocrisy. 
No! lf we mean to grab, let us grab frankly. Let 
us not mix up our greed for territory with moral talk 
about guilt and punishment ! 

I have said enough, I hope, to convince the reader 
that the idea of punishment is not really applicable 
to the settlement after the war. There can be no 
punishment unless there are definite individual 
criminals and an impartial court to try them. But 
in this case Germany is not and cannot be a criminal, 
for Germany is not a person; and if she were, there 
is no impartial court to try her. In the relations 
between States the ideas of guilt and punishment have 
no applicability. It is not for the sake of idle dialectics 
that I urge this point. It is for very practical reasons. 
If we approach the settlement with Germany from the 
point of view of punishment we shall run grave risks 
of sacrificing to the satisfaction of our indignation the 
real objects we ought to pursue. We, like all the world, 
have only one interest in the settlement—that, if 
possible, a war of this kind shall never occur again. 
What measures will in fact secure that result is a 
matter to be thought out in cool blood. The problem 
is not an easy one, and there will be differences of 
opinion about how to solve it. But the general 
condition is clear. We want a permanent arrangement 


which will guarantee each and all the States of Europe 
against aggressive attack by the others. Anything 
done by the victors which will contribute to that 
purpose is right. Anything which will militate against 
it is wrong, whether or no it be dictated by righteous 
indignation. The German Government and the aggres- 
sive and Jingo part of the German population ought 
not, I agree, to emerge from this war with the feeling 
that it will be a safe venture to try the same thing 
again. Neither, on the other hand, must the German 
nation be put in such a position that all their legitimate 
interests and ambitions are thwarted. For then they 
would have no other course open to them than to 
enter, as soon as they can, upon a new war, which 
would also then be a just one. If we apply the idca 
of punishment we may easily produce this latter result ; 
for indignation is unlimited and takes no, account of 
consequences. In particular, the Allies must give no 
colour to the view that, under pretence of fighting for 
liberty, they have really been fighting for aggrandise- 
ment; and that, while denouncing Germany for pur- 
suing ‘‘ world-power,” they have really been pursuing 
it themselves. Will they not give colour to that 
suspicion if they divide among themselves all the 
German colonies? We are not fighting for material 
gains. We are fighting for freedom, for honour, and 
for the peace of the world. 


L’Affaire Ballin 


Six Straight Questions to the Times. 


(1) Why did the Editor of the Times withhold Herr 
Ballin’s telegram from publication till August 11th? Can 
it have been because he wanted England to go to war and 
thought Herr Ballin’s arguments might make for peace ? 

(2) What was the insufficient address on Herr Ballin’s 
telegram to the Wolff Bureau, which fell into the hands of 
the Times ? 

(3) Is it usual for the Post Office to send insufficiently 
addressed telegrams, with the envelopes open, to persons 
mentioned in them in order to ascertain the correct address ? 

(4) On what grounds did the Editor of the Times take 
a copy of a telegram which thus came into his possession ? 

(5) Why was Herr Ballin’s name suppressed when his 
message was at last published on August 11th ? and lastly, 

(6) What was the lucky ‘‘ chance ”’ by which the Times 
quite recently obtained the original of the telegram to 
Herr Ballin’s London representative containing instruc- 
tions as to his communication to the Press? Had 
it anything to do with the police raid on the Hamburg- 
Amerika Company’s offices early in the war ? 
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_ How to Study the Problems of the War 


HE Council for promoting the study of International relations may well be congratulated upon the excellent‘start that it has made. It is 

quite clear that there is an awakening of interest throughout the country on questions of foreign policy, but want of knowledge of the facts 

is our great enemy, and for a long time to come it wi!l be necessary to supply to all classes of our people much more complete information if 
they are to have the means of forming intelligent opinions upon questions of foreign relations and of bearing their part in guiding the destinies of 
Great Britain. May I impress upon your Council the importance of approaching the study of other nations and of the causes leading up to the War 
in the right spirit? That, I conceive to be the large view and calm temper of the student who aims at getting at the actual facts, and yet at the 
same time is 2ble by means of sympathy and imagination to interpret correctly the history of belligerent nations on either side. Some of the 
literature of the War that has already been published may have been unbalanced and unfair, but a great deal has been written of the highest merit 
both in substance and in style, and these books and articles, some of them the work of American authors, might with profit be brought to the 
attention of a wider public. I am glad to think that this will be no unimportant part of the work that you have undertaken.” 

From a letter from Viscount Bryce, O.M., to the Council for the Study of International Relations. 


E published last month a general account of the 

character and aims of the Council for the Study of 

International Relations which has recently been 
formed under the Presidency of Lord Bryce. This month 
we propose to give a short account of the actual work which 
the Council has accomplished and an outline of its proposed 
activities in the immediate future. The method of study 
. advocated by the Council is shown by a little pamphlet 
which they have just issued, entitled “* How to Study the 
Problems of the War.” The kernel of the advice given 
in this pamphlet is that ‘‘ we must know what it is we want 
to know.” 

If we are to make real use of the 2,000 books which have 
been published dealing with the war and its outcome, 
instead of tackling them in such a way that we grow more 
confused and confounded than we were before, we must 
take this advice: ‘‘ Frame the question first, then find 
out which of the books or which part of a given book is 
most pertinent to it; and then read, not ‘at large,’ but 
with the one idea of throwing light on the particular 
problem we desire to elucidate.” 

The pamphlet in question contains, besides general 
advice on methods of study, a useful bibliography on the 
War and some hints on various lines of inquiry which may 
be adopted by study groups. 

There are already over 130 of these groups formed or 
being formed in connection with the Council, and most of 
these would be willing to accept additional members if 
readers of WaR AND PEACE care to apply. (A list of places 
where groups already exist will be found at the end of this 
article.) 

A very thorough course of work is being arranged by 
Mr. F. S. Marvin, the author of The Living Past, for a 
Summer School at Woodbrooke from August 13th to 
August 28rd. ‘“‘ The Unity of Western Civilization” is 
the general title of the course, and the lecturers include 
J. L. Myres, W. M. Geldhart, L. T. Hobhouse, Ernest 
Barker, G. Lowes Dickinson, Hartley Withers, J. A. 
Hobson and F. S. Marvin. Anyone wishing to attend 
the school should apply to Edwin Gilbert, 54, Woodbrooke 
Road, Bournville. Only a limited number can be accom- 
modated, so applications should be made early. 

It is worth while to place these activities on record, for 
they represent the work of those who are seeking to create 
that informed opinion which alone can save Europe from 
perpetual strife. ‘‘ There can be no peace,” says Mr. 
Lowes Dickinson, ‘“‘ not even a genuine desire for peace, 
until men realise that the greatness of a people is to be 
measured by the quality of life of the individual citizens. . . 
Itis because our peace is so bad that we fall into war.’ And 
if we are to make a peace which shall have stability and 
positive value as a medium in which the art of living in 
society can be developed, we must begin by making our- 
selves fit for citizenship. The study of International 
Relations has hitherto been an exclusive preserve of a 


narrow group, and like all secret arts it has becorne sur- 
rounded by mystery and superstition. When priests were 
the exclusive purveyors of theology, it was not only 
impious but ridiculous to suggest that ordinary people 
could understand the essential truths of religion for them- 
selves. When doctors had a vested interest in disease, it 
was stupid to believe that cleanliness and fresh air could 
contribute to good health. In like fashion we are now 
told that foreign policy is altogether too difficult a subject 
for the average intellect and that we must leave it to the 
expert. Let us answer as our forefathers answered the 
priests: ‘‘ Give us leave to think for ourselves and we 
will examine the evidence for your infallibility.” The 
application of fresh air and sanitation to international 
affairs may produce some results quite comparable to those 
which these remedies have achieved in human bodies. 
Many good men must have been deterred from inquiring 
into the mysteries of religion and medicine by the know- 
ledge that they had not leisure to master the strange 
language in which the text books were written. Here again 
we may take heart from the analogy and believe that the 
essential truths of international co-operation can be under- 
stood without touching the jargon of diplomacy or even 
the technicalities of economics. A sentence from a leading 
article in The Times of April 19th puts the claim of the 
democracies in a nutshell: ‘‘ The peoples would trust 
Ministers with the details if Ministers would trust them with 
the principles.” 

A remarkable passage in Mr. Clutton Brock’s Thoughts 
on the War describes the change which came over a sleepy 
English village on the outbreak of war, and continues : 
** And this change had come, not by the will of God, nor 
even by the will of man, but because some few men far 
away were afraid to be open and generous with each other. 
There was a power in their hands so great that it frightened 
them. There was a spring that they knew they must not 
touch, and, like mischievous and nervous children, they 
had touched it at last, and now all the world was to suffer 
for their mischief.” 

The world will never be safe from a recurrence of this 
catastrophe, unless the power can be taken from the hands 
of those few men who were “ afraid to be open and generous 
with each other.” To find a way of releasing mankind 
from this menace, to qualify ourselves to take our share 
of responsibility for the affairs of the nations and to learn 
how to be open and generous in our dealings with the rest 
of mankind—these are the incentives to the work which 
the Council for the Study of International Relations puts 
before us. 

LIST OF GROUPS. 
Lonpon DIsTRICcT. 

Barnet (4 groups, T. B. Ellis Loxwood, Park Road, 
New Barnet), Clapham, Croydon (2 groups, Miss Hudson, 
34, Birdhurst Road, Croydon), Deptford, Ealing, Ealing 
West (R. Brimley Johnson, 45, Argyle Road, West Ealing), 
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Forest Gate (2 groups, Ch. Flawman, 1, Henderson Road, 
Forest Gate), Hammersmith, Hampstead (King Alfred’s 
School, 24 Elbersdale Road, Hampstead), Hampstead 
Garden Suburb (4 groups, H. J. Stone, 10, Temple Fortune 
Hill, Hendon), Hornsey, Hoxton (£. Bigland, Hoxton 
Hall), Highgate, Kensington (2 groups), Loughborough 
(J. Hames, 17, Burghley Road, Loughborough), Muswell Hill, 
Red Lion Square, St. John’s Wood, Stockwell, Tooting 
(2 groups, R. Bartholomew, 4, Gunton Road, Upper Tooting, 
S.W.), Tottenham, West Green, Walthamstow, West- 
minster. 
COUNTRY. . 
Aylesbury, Barrhead (N.B.), (2 groups), Barry, South 
Wales (2 groups), Batley, Beccles (A. Rayner, 62, Fredericks 
Road), Bedford, Birkenhead (H. Flemming Beechcroft, 
15, Holly Bank Road), Birmingham, Blackburn, Blackpool, 
Bolton, Bournemouth, Bournville, Bradford, Brighton, 
Bristol, Burnley, Cambridge, Cardiff, Castleford (. Gibbs, 
31, Regent Street), Chester, Chingford, Claygate, Cocker- 
mouth, Coventry, Dewsbury, Dover, Edinburgh (4 groups), 
Farnworth, Forfar (2 groups), Gateshead, Glasgow, Grosmont 


x 


(Yorks), Halifax, Harrogate (R. Davies, 30, Leedhall Lane), 
Hartlepool, Heswall, Heworth, Hoylake, Huddersfield, 
Hull, Keighley, Leeds, Leicester (2 groups), Letchworth, 
Liverpool (2 groups), Lochgilphead, Manchester (5 groups, 
W. Forrow, Holt Town Adult School), Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
Newport (Mon.), Normanton, Northampton, Nottingham, 
Oxford, Petersfield, Pontycymmer, Pontypool, Rotherham, 
Sale, Scarborough, Sheffield (8 groups), Shields, Southend, 
Stockport (8 groups), Torquay (Miss Miles, Llanberis, 
Chelston), Wakefield, Wallsend, Watford, Warrenpoint, 
Warrington (3 groups, G. Dunlop, 52, Chester Road, Warring- 
ton), Wendover, Windermere, Wolverhampton, Worthing, 
Wrexham, York (3 groups, O. G. Willey, 4, Feversham 
Crescent ; Mrs. Duke, 18a, Coney Street; Arthur Dearlove, 
4, Viner Street). 

Where a particular address does not appear after the 
name of a town or district, application should be made 
through the Secretary of the Council for the Study of 
International Relations, 1, Central Buildings, Westminster, 
S.W., who will also welcome letters from those who reside 
in districts where Study Groups have not yet been formed. 

Haroutp WRIGHT. 





What the Pro-Germans Are Saying 


What is a ‘“‘ Pro-German”’ ? No Englishman wants the Germans to be victorious in this war. As applied to Englishmen, 
then, the term cannot mean one who wishes for the success of German arms. If it has any meaning, it must denote those who 
desire to convert the world to the German view of life, for that, as we are constantly being told, was one of the main objects of 
our enemies in entering upon the war. Of such people there are unfortunately a great many in this country. Everyone who 
by word or deed promotes the principles of militarism, exalis might above right, glorifies war for its own sake, exhorts us to 
imitate German methods of warfare, favours the permanent subjugation of any nation whatever, or extols the hatred of foreigners 


as a virtue, is on the side of his country’s enemies. 
place. He is the true Pro-German. 


He is working to destroy British ideals and to set up German ideals in their 


Such people should be exposed and pilloried. We therefore propose to publish every month a few of the utterances of these 


pro-German Englishmen. Here is a first instalment. 


E. B. Osborn and his Admirers. 

‘** That is why war for war’s sake appeals to so many ; 
it is a gymnasium of the naked soul, in which virtue renews 
her hardihood after the corroding comfort of a long period 
of peace. ... And we have to remember, furthermore, 
that war has always been, and still is, the ultimate secret 
of progress throughout the demesnes of life; it is the 
immemorial struggle for existence between species which 
has made man what he is, what he may yet become—a 
creature who will some day rule down Death, as M. Bergson 
dreams. But for war, millions of battles extending over 
millions of years, we might even now be nothing but 
mudfish peacefully reposing in the secular slime.”— 
EK. B. OsBorn in The Morning Post, August 13th, 1914. 


‘** Even now a vast amount of invaluable work could be 
done by an association of non-combatant patriots, which 
would represent a well-planned attempt to organise our 
growing antipathy to Germany and all things German, and 
put it on a business footing. It is the plain duty of all 
patriotic Britons not to forget or forgive a dishonourable 
or dirty-souled enemy. ... The following programme 
might be tentatively proposed as a basis of discussion. 


“A. Suggested activities of the League during the con- 
tinuance of hostilities. 


‘““(1) To work in every way for the more effective con- 
centration of the nation’s military resources. (2) To seek 
out and oppose by every possible means the apologists of 
Pro-Germanism. (3) To enforce the policy of justifiable 
reprisals in every way. (4) To expose the folly of granting 
peace on easy terms. 


‘“* B. Work of the League when peace returns. 


‘*(1) To make every effort to prevent the ‘ Made-in- 
Germany’ product from being consumed in this country. 
(2) To put an end to the employment of German labour. 
(3) To refuse all social facilities to all sorts and conditions 
of Germans. (4) To do everything possible to kill the 
fallacious idea that German methods in science, education, 
etc., are in any respect superior to ours. (5) To demon- 
strate the fallacy of the current notion that certain cures 
can only be accomplished at German and Austrian spas. 
(6) To secure the substitution of Russian for German in the 
curricula of our schools.”—E. B. OsBorn on “‘ The Anti- 
German League,”? Morning Post, March 19th, 1915. 


‘* Heaven forbid that anyone should advocate a policy 
of reprisals against the Germans. But some of your 
correspondents do not discriminate between revenge and 
punishment. . . . If we were less careful to rescue the crews 
of sunken ships and submarines our enemy would under- 
stand the risk he runs; if we gave back to the German 
towns some of their own ‘ frightfulness’ in bomb-throwing, 
the German people would begin to weigh their respon- 
sibilities more carefully.” —GrorGE R. HALKETT, letter to 
The Morning Post in support of “The Anti-German 
League ”’ (March 25th, 1915). 


Die MorgenPost (London). 


“ The absurd talk about this being a war against mili- 
tarism has now subsided.... After all the British 
Empire is built up on good fighting by its Army and its 
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Navy: the spirit of war is native to the British race.”— 
Morning Post, Leading Article, October 20th, 1914. 


‘* We shall probably be forced into some form of con- 
seription by the iron pressure of circumstance, and men will 
be slow to relinquish the new sentiment of manhood, good 
conscience and self-reliance which such a system will 
confer.”—Morning Post, Leading Article, November 5th, 
1914. 


‘* We do not stand for the view that war in itself is bad ; 
on the contrary, we believe war to be good for a nation 
when the cause is good.”’—Morning Post, Leading Article, 
March 8rd, 1915. 


‘** It is our present duty to hate the Germans. . . . There 
will be time enough—all eternity, in fact—to love the 
Germans when Germany has been put in her place again.””— 
Morning Post, February 18th, 1915, Review of Lord Esher’s 
Essays. 


‘““The British Empire is one political and economic 
system, although each planet may revolve freely in its 
own orbit. The German Empire is another political and 
economic system, and not only the interests of one part, 
but the interests of every part, of the one whole are opposed 
to the interests of every part of the other whole.’”’—Morning 
Post, Leading Article, March 26th, 1915. 


‘** We are heartily glad that the Russians burned Memel, 
and we hope that the Allies will burn a good many more 
German towns before this war is over.”’—Morning Post, 
Leading Article, March 27th, 1915. 


Herr Professor Ridgeway. 


“The history of Greece warned us against giving a 
hasty credence to the dream of perpetual peace when 
military monarchies had fallen and democracy was univer- 
sal. A modern world filled only with democratic States 
would be like a stagnant pond in some shady spot in which 
no higher animal forms could live, but overflowing with all 
the lower and baser forms of life. In a world of perfect 
peace, humanity would perish from its own physical and 
moral corruption.—Pror. W. RiIpGEWay, in an address 
at the annual meeting of the Classical Association. 

*“The fundamental elements of human nature which 
make for war; man’s natural fighting instinct, avarice, 
greed, and. personal ambition (just as strong in demagogues 
as in Kaisers), are as potent factors now as they were 
two thousand years ago.”—Pror. W. RipGEeway, in a letter 
to The Times, April 23rd, 1915. 


Austin Harrison in the Prussian Review. 


“The nobility of war as opposed to the theory of 
Pacificism is, of course, a very old idea, worn threadbare 
by Frederick the Great and emphasised by Napoleon again 
and again. As an argument it is difficult to refute, nor 
must it be forgotten that throughout history Christianity 
has been a fighting State institution. All the virtues are 
brought out by war: courage, hardihood, self-sacrifice, 
endurance, pity, charity, mercy, nobility, strength—the 
parts—damn it!—of a gentleman and of chivalry.”— 

English Review, November, 1914. 


“Those who think that this will be the last European 
war will be wise to bear in mind the crusading aspect which, 
in the eyes of Germans, is its justification. I cannot 
believe it will be the last Crusade in the world, whether of a 
culture, a philosophy, or a religion. To the Germans, we 
must remember, victory meant all three. . . . Nor should 
we forget that its failure—for fail it will—is not due to 
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anything necessarily wrong in the theory.”’—English Review, 
November, 1914. 


“I do not, myself, understand our theoretical craze for 
a no-war, which would mean a constipated civilisation ; 
why it is ignoble for the citizen to be trained and ready to 
serve his country, for, apart from the physical advantages 
of service, all great creative movements in history have 
flourished in or sprung from warlike conditions; very 
notably, Germany during her decades of armed peace has 
produced no great man or statesman. Even the power of 
the Churches waned the moment they ceased to be State 
fighting institutions. The idea that as the result of this 
war Europe is going to develop into an abode of Arcady 
where men no longer fight, or learn to fight, or want to fight, 
while lawyers and politicians rule over us with unctuous 
infallibility, and there is no longer need of a stout heart or a 
‘ dripping sword,’ this is one of the drollest political brews 
ever kibbled for the Democratic table.”—English Review, 
December, 1914. 


**In war, the Germans hold, all obligations cease, all 
laws are suspended, all the conditions and restrictions 
incidental to peace give way to violence, by which means 
alone decisions are reached ; in plain words, war is a state 
of anarchy subject only to the necessities of force... . 
All half-measures against the Germans are useless. In the 
question of retaliation our course is plain. It is to fight 
Germany as she fights us, by land and sea and air with all 
the forces at our disposal, by all the means calculated to 
push home our ascendancy.” —English Review, April, 1915. 


The “ Daily Mail” (Penny Edition). 


** Dr. Lyttelton’s sermon went far beyond the terms of 
his present letter. He dwelt in it not merely on the general 
exhortation—‘ love your enemies’ a precept which, even 
though it may seem at the present time a counsel of un- 
attainable perfection, would have commended itself to all. 
He went much further ; he ventured into such particulars 
of our future attitude towards Germany as are abhorrent, 
and very properly abhorrent, to the nation’s instinct as a 
combatant.’”’—Times, Leading Article, March 81st, 1915. 


The Economic Man. 


** It is being said that when the Allied Armies—British, 
French, Belgian and Russian—enter Germany they will not 
ravage and destroy. They will march across the country 
as peacefully as is possible to an invading force. Ifthey do, 
a policy of very great unwisdom will have been adopted. 
The one thing that Germany needs is the infliction of a 
pitiless punishment—one that will bring home to every 
citizen in the German Empire his personal share in all the 
devilries that have been committed, and make him realise 
that the lash of civilisation is being applied to his back by 
way of requital. . . . Forbearance when you are dealing with 
a mad dog or a tiger insane with the lust for blood is an 
impossible thing. So far as such creatures are capable of 
any reasoning, they interpret it at once as a sign of weak- 
ness. That is how the German nation is going to interpret 
any failure on the part of civilisation to inflict the very 
utmost of the vengeance for the innumerable crimes com- 
mitted in France and Belgium. . . . Like the other devils, 
the Germans will ‘ believe and tremble.’ Any kid-glove 
policy means simply that Germany will laugh in her sleeve 
and sharpen her knife for another onslaught on the vitals 
of civilisation. What is wanted—and what we all hope to 
see—is the Belgian Army in Germany with a fortnight’s 
free hand. The beer-gardens will be quieter then.’’—The 
Financial News, September 30th, 1914. 
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Financing the Enemy 
By OUR CITY CORRESPONDENT 


MPORTANT changes have taken place in the financial 
[ situation of this country, both internal and external, 
since the crisis of last July. It is with the external 
side of the question that this article is concerned. It will 
be recalled that before the outbreak of the present war a 
financial crisis was brought about in this country owing 
to the inability of London’s foreign debtors to pay what 
they owed without assistance from the only centre that 
could help them—London. English finance almost col- 
lapsed as the result, not of weakness, but of excessive 
strength. There is a machine into which the passer-by 
may insert a penny; he is then invited to pull a handle. 
Moderate strength, the machine tells us, rings the bell ; 
great strength returns the penny. There is a third possi- 
bility : very great strength may break the machine. That 
is what happened in July last, when London’s very great 
strength broke the world’s financial machine. The machine 
was duly repaired, and business proceeded on normal lines. 
Since then Great Britain has been importing abnormal 
quantities of goods, from the United States and Argentina 
in particular, for war purposes. At the same time, Great 
Britain’s powers of manufacturing goods for export have 
been seriously reduced by the demands of the Army for 
men and the absorption of British factories in the supply 
of the needs of the Army and Navy. That is to say, 
Britishers have more debts to pay in New York (and 
Buenos Ayres) than usual, and Americans have fewer debts 
than usual to pay in London. This has been reflected in 
the New York exchange rate, which is the basis on which 
remittances between England and America are made. The 
English pound was at one time last August worth $6 in 
New York, and for a long time afterwards its value stood 
at nearly $5; by the middle of April it had settled down 
to the level of about 4 dollars 80 cents or less. The normal 
rate, or ‘“‘ par of exchange,” is 4 dollars 87 cents to the 
pound sterling. It is thus clear that the balance of indebt- 
edness on current account is against us. The result has 
been that England followed the example of France, Ger- 
many and Russia, and has been for some time negotiating 
for a British credit in New York, on which this country 
could draw to pay its debts to American manufacturers. 
This change in Anglo-American financial relations 
deserves further analysis. The abnormal fall in the New 
York exchange has taken place in face of all the usual steps 
having been taken to counteract it. Since the beginning 
of the year we have paid New York some five millions in 
gold. By raising our discount rate we have made it less 
attractive for Americans to borrow here, and more attractive 
to employ spare funds in London. Further, a lucky boom 
on the New York Stock Exchange has enabled us, by 
selling American shares, to make up part of the deficiency 
in our exports of goods by exports of securities. Yet still 
the exchange has fallen. Partly, the fall has been due to 
the fact that our Allies have been paying through London 
for their purchases in America, which is the usual practice. 
The most obvious sign of this is that cheques on London 
command an abnormal premium in Paris and Petrograd. 
The current rate of exchange in Paris on London is about 
25.50 franes for the pound, against the normal of 25.224. 
But a contributory cause of the fall in the New York 
exchange on this country is undoubtedly that London’s 
machinery has been used to finance Germany’s imports. 
This subject is one which cannot be handled fully at the 
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present moment. Nor is it in any way connected with the 
accusations of disloyalty which have been made in some 
quarters against the City. That cannot be made too clear. 
What has happened, one would imagine, has been some- 
thing like this : Germany’s export trade, much more than 
ours, has been handicapped by the war. Germany, like 
England, has had to import abnormal amounts (relative 
to her exports) from across the Atlantic. Part of her 
requirements she was able to go on importing indirectly 
through neutral countries for some time. Evidence of this 
is to be found in the fact, for instance, that sums of gold 
have been set aside in Stockholm by Germany for the 
credit of the Argentine Government. So we here have 
earmarked gold for Argentina to pay for our imports thence. 

Part also of Germany’s supplies of imported goods were 
obtained by buying up the stocks of neutral countries. In 
any case, these neutrals, for themselves or Germany, 
imported abnormal quantities of goods. And they paid for 
them in the usual way, with a cheque on London. Thus 
there arose an abnormal demand in Scandinavian countries 
for this same cheque on London. This was partly the 
cause of a rise in the value of the English sovereign from 
about 18.50 to about 19.50 of Scandinavian currency. It 
is significant that since the British “* blockade ”’ of Germany 
was declared, this rate has fallen again to about 18.50. 

If this is a fair summary of recent events the conclusions 
suggested are of the following nature. First, that even a 
war in progress can only with difficulty alter established 
channels of trade. This is seen in the idea mentioned above, 
that Germany’s imports ,have, ultimately, been financed 
through London, though London did not willingiy or 
consciously assist. This point might be considered in 
connection with the suggestions for the immunity of private 
property at sea from attack, and Norman Angell’s pre-war 
forecast of a struggle between nations in which all private 
trade would be untouched by agreement. Second, in 
regard to the financing of imports by belligerents. Even 
Great Britain, whose wealth is probably about equal to 
that of Germany, and more liquid in form, has in nine 
months reached the position of having to borrow abroad, 
in the country from which her chief purchases of goods are 
being made. This because, although British subjects own 
about 4,000 million of foreign investments, these are not 
(except American railroad securities) easily realisable 
outside England. Thus, for financing the war, it is only 
the interest, not the capital, of these investments that is 
available, speaking broadly. Finally, if a nation wishes to 
borrow abroad its credit must be good. Its credit will 
only depend to a small extent on its holding df gold. It 
will depend ultimately on the lenders’ belief in the integrity 
and productive power of the borrowing nation. Unless a 
nation is destroyed and quite dismembered at the end of 
an unsuccessful war, it is hard for the plain man to see 
how its credit is going to be affected by the success or 
failure of its military adventures. 


Lapy RoBERT CECIL ON THE ANTI-GERMAN LEAGUE.— 
‘“* Let us who have, unfortunately, to stay at home keep 
our heads, or, if we must be dogs—‘ ’tis their delight to bark 
and bite ’—let us at least be British bulldogs, good-natured 
as well as tenacious, not a base imitation of German Schwein- 
hunde.’’—Letter to The Morning Post, March 22nd, 1915. 
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Looking Forward 


By FRANCIS GERALD . 


versal peace can be secured by some cut-and-dried 

device for the federation of the world. And 
believing thus in a rigid and formal mechanism of salvation, 
they make the whole subject as colourless and boring as an 
abstruse legal argument. 

It is the outstanding merit of Mr. Lowes Dickinson’s 
writings that he avoids both these faults. Take his 
latest pamphlet* as an example. To Mr. Dickinson Europe 
means some hundred millions of men and women and 
children of like passions with ourselves, and the problem of 
the settlement is the problem of fostering wisdom and right 
feeling in the hearts of those men, women, and children, and 
of devising means by which right feeling may get itself 
translated into right action. This unswerving conscious- 
ness of the human factor in the problem gives to his words 
a vividness and compelling power which most treatises on 
** political theory ” conspicuously lack. 

And it does more than that. It saves him from certain 
errors of reasoning that are lamentably common in dis- 
cussions of international affairs. He avoids, for instance, 
the mistake of supposing that the establishment of an 
elaborate machinery for the judicial settlement of disputes 
will of itself do anything appreciable towards preventing 
wars. As long as men want war,as long, indeed, as they 
are ready to tolerate it, they will get it. ‘ A change of 
heart is as necessary as a change of frontiers and alle- 
giance.” And that change of heart will be attained only 
when men have been brought to see what is the object 
proper to be sought by governmental action as by all other 
kinds of human endeavour. ‘‘ There can be no peace, 
not even a genuine desire for peace, until men realise that 
the greatness of a people is to be measured by the quality 
of life of the individual citizens. A city like Athens or 
Florence is worth all the Empires that have ever been. 
A State of a few thousands, among whom should be found 
a Socrates, a Michelangelo, a Goethe, outweighs beyond 
all calculations one whose gross insignificant millions 
should be dragooned by the drill-sergeant and sophisticated 
by the University professor.” 

Do not infer from this that Mr. Dickinson thinks political 
expedients are altogether without use. Had he thought 
so he would not have written this book, the prime object 
of which is to suggest a practical policy that should help in 
some measure to make war less likely in the future. His 
proposals fall into two parts. : 

The first part is concerned with the actual terms of peace, 
and is designed mainly to encourage the desire for peace 
in all nations of Europe. Mr. Dickinson specially empha- 
sises two points. First, as to the transfer of territory in 
Europe, “‘ the principle laid down by Mr. Asquith should 
be applied up to the limits of possibility ; the principle, 
that is, that the interests and wishes of the populations 
it is proposed to transfer should be the only point con- 
sidered, and that no Power should pursue merely its own 
aggrandizement.’’ Secondly, any attempt permanently to 
crush or partition Germany by military force would be 
futile in itself and fatal to future peace. 

The second group of proposals has reference to what is 
to come after the settlement. Here the main object is 
to secure that disputes shall be settled peaceably when 


Me well-intentioned people imagine that uni- 





Fifield. 6d. net. 


the peoples concerned want them to be settled peaceably. 
To this end, ‘‘ the Powers should form a League of Peace, 
based on a treaty binding them to refer their disputes to 
peaceable settlement before taking any military measures.”’ 
** Justiciable ” disputes—e.g., differences about the inter- 
pretation of a treaty—should be referred to arbitration. 
““Non-justiciable”’ disputes—e.g., points of ‘‘ vital interest ”’ 
or “‘ national honour ”—should be referred to a Council of 
Conciliation. This council would. be a permanent body 
composed of men experienced in affairs and of impartial 
judgment ; they should be appointed for a term of years ; 
each signatory Government would appoint a member from 
among its own subjects. It would be the duty of the 
Council to recommend a fair and reasonable settlement 
of the dispute referred to it, but the disputant Powers 
would not be under any obligation to accept the recommenda- 
tion, nor would the other signatories be bound to enforce 
it. If either disputant were unwilling to accept the 
Council’s suggestion it would, failing direct agreement, be 
at liberty to declare war. But if any Power took military 
measures against a member of the League without referring 
the points at issue either to arbitration or to the Council, 
all the members of the League would be bound to assist 
in the war against that Power either with their national 
forces or by means of a financial and commercial boycott. 

The main object of the scheme is to impose delay. To 
provide an interval between the time when a dispute 
becomes acute and the time when war‘is declared. This 
would give a breathing space in which the forces of peace 
could be organised. Mr. Dickinson does not claim that his 
proposal would prevent wars altogether. He merely 
suggests that it might be the means of preserving peace on 
occasions when the peoples wanted peace, even if their 
Governments wanted war. I am inclined to think that. 
it would quite often have this effect—provided that it 
were found possible to work out its details satisfactorily. 
But there seem to me to be very considerable difficulties 
in applying it in practice. Here is one: how for the 
purposes of his treaty does Mr Dickinson propose to 
define ‘‘ military measures”? ? Presumably he means 
by that phrase an actual armed attack by the forces of one 
State upon those of another. If so, the disputants will 
be free to mobilise and amass munitions of war while 
the Council is considering their case. Hence a Power 
which can do these things quickly would lose to a great 
extent the military advantage which she now enjoys 
as against a Power which does them slowly. Mr. Dickinson 
rightly says that his League would be of very little practical 
utility unless the Germanic Powers joined it. Does he 
think that Prussia will consent to forgo her advantage in this. 
respect? The course of negotiations in August shows how 
dearly she prizes it, and, for my part, I cannot believe 
that she will lightly abandon it. If, on the other hand, 
the taking of ‘‘ military measures ’’ means mobilisation, 
how is ‘*‘ mobilisation ’’ to be defined ? It will be found, I 
believe, next to impossible to draw the line between ‘‘ mobi- 
lisation ’’ and “‘ precautionary measures ” that fall short{of 
it. There are other obstacles, which I should like to discuss 
if only I had the space. For they are well worth considera- 
tion. Mr. Dickinson’s scheme would, as I believe, lessen 
the risk of war if only its details can be worked out. I hope 
that all true friends of peace will read his book and try to 
work them out. 


* After the War. By G. Lowes Dickinson, 
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Pamphlets 


OxFoRD PAMPHLETS. OxForRD UNIVERSITY PRESS. 


Roumania: her Hisiory and Politics. By D. Mitrany. 
4d. net. 

A useful though somewhat dull summary of the history 
of the country from the earliest times to the present day, 
together with a dispassionate analysis of the forces making 
for and against intervention on the side of the Allies. 
Russia and Britain. By Percy Dearmer. 2d. net. 

An idealised picture of the Russian people of the kind 
that has become common in the last nine months. 
Alsace-Lorraine. By F. Y. Eccles. 2d. net. 

An interesting and readable plea for the transfer of the 
whole of Alsace-Lorraine to France without consulting the 
inhabitants. 

The Ban of Peace. By Roy Norton. 2d. net. 

An impartial American tells of Germany’s elaborate 
preparations for the threatened war, and explains how they 
prove conclusively that Germany originated the war. 

The War and Theology. By E. R. Selbie. 2d. net. 

‘* The comity of scholarship ’’ between the scholars of 
different creeds and countries “‘ has been rudely disturbed 
by the war.” but ‘“‘to work for its restoration is a duty 
incumbent on all those who put the pursuit of truth before 
any other consideration.” 

The War through Canadian Eyes. By W. Peterson, Prin- 
cipal of McGill University. 2d. net. 

A sturdy expression of colonial loyalty. 

The Siand of Liége. By A. Neville Hilditch. 4d. net. 

A racy account of tactics and manceuvres with some 

vivid personal touches. 


PAPERS FOR WAR TIME. OxForRD UNIVERSITY PRESS. 
2d. each. 


The Price of Blood. By Kenneth Maclennan. 

A call to the further task of social and spiritual recon- 
struction ‘‘ that these dead shall not have died in vain.” 
Bernhardism in England. By A. Clutton-Brock. 

A gentle but scathing rebuke to our English Bernhardis. 
The Visions of Youth. By the Bishop of Winchester. 

A plea for an effort toward realising, after the war, a 
Christendom as wide as humanity. 

Biology and War. By J. Arthur Thompson. 

‘** From a biological point of view war must be regarded 
with anxiety, since it makes for the impoverishment of the 
race.” 

International Control. By W. G. S. Adams. 

An able development of the theme that, ‘‘ as the nine- 
teenth century saw the renascence of nationalism, so the 
twentieth must see the establishment of an international 
control which will itself be the safeguard to all nationalities 
of peaceful self-development.”’ 
The Removing of Mountains. 

et Ecclesia. 

** Just in so far as we can lift our pieties and convictions 
into harmony of the knowledge of God, shall we remove 
the mountains of international antipathy.” 


By the Author of Pro Christo 


Union OF DEmMocRATIC CONTROL. 1d. each. 
Women and War. By Mrs. H. M. Swanwick. 

An extremely able pamphlet arguing that the subjugation 
of women is due to the same habit of mind as wars are—e.g., 
the pleas that physical force is the right basis of society 
and that “‘ human nature does not change.” While 
holding that women have a point of view different from 
that of men, the author believes that ‘‘ the abolition of 
militarism demands the co-operation of men and women.” 


Towards an International Understanding. 

A reprint of manifestoes by Allied and Neutral writers 
(Romain Rolland, Prof. G. Heymans, Dr. Nico van Suchte- 
len, and the New York Reform Club). 

MISCELLANEOUS. 
Persia, Finland, and our Russian Alliance. 
Labour Party. 1d. 

The case against Russia. An interesting piece of special 
pleading which makes no pretensions to impartiality. 
Why Britain should Disarm. By Geo. Benson. National 

Labour Press. 1d. 

An attempt to show that the theories associated with the 
name of Norman Angell! lead to the conclusion that this 
country should disband her Navy and Army at the end 
of the war. Very stimulating, but not convincing. 

The War ; Women; and Unemployment. Fabian Society. 2d. 

In two parts. Part I. treats of unemployment among 
women wage-earners, and how to deal with it; Part II. 
deals with women and the control of industry and supply. 


The Peace Year-Book (1915). National Peace Council. 
1s. net. 

A useful publication containing a brief account of the 
principal pacifist societies throughout the world, a directory 
of the leading workers for peace, a sketch of interna- 
tional organisation, and much other information for those 
who are interested in international politics. 

PERIODICALS. 

We acknowledge the receipt of the following periodicals 
and draw attention to the more important articles on 
international affairs which they contain :— 

The British Review (April) : ‘‘ The Renascence of Serbia,” 
by A. H. E. Taylor; ‘* The War in France: The Diary of a 
French Soidier,”’ by Paul, Passy ; “‘ The Small Nations,” 
by the Editor. 

The Review of Reviews (April): ‘‘ A Gallery of German 
Cartoons”’?; ‘‘ Drink in War Time”; ‘* Russia and 
Britain”; ‘‘ Europe After the War,”’ by the Secretary- 
General of the Council of State of Montenegro. 

The International Journal of Ethics (1st Quarter, 1915) : 
“The Ethics of War,” by the Hon. Bertrand Russell ; 
** International Morality,” by Arthur Ponsonby, M.P. 

The Journal of the Institute of Bankers (April), which, 
besides a mass of information on current events in the 
banking world, has a special article on ‘“*‘ The War and the 
Arbitrage Dealer.” ; 

The Friends’ Quarterly Examiner (First Month, 1915) : 
** Some Suggestions as to Reconstruction Work in Belgium,” 
by B. Seebohm Rowntree; ‘‘ The War for Peace,” by 
Rebecca Bell. 

The Survey (New York: March 6th, 1915), a 
number devoted to the subject of **‘ War and Social Recon- 
struction.” 

The New Statesman (for the weeks ending April 3rd, 10th; 
17th and 24th): ‘‘ The Case of Dr. Lyttelton,” ‘“‘ War and 
Trade’? (April 3rd); ‘‘ Glimpses of Germany,” ‘* The 
Limits of Hatred” (April 10th); ‘‘ With the Red Cross,” 
by Desmond MacCarthy (April 38rd, 10th, 17th and 24th). 

The Economist: ‘‘ War and Murder,” ‘“‘ War and Peace 
Expenditure of the United States ”’ (April 3rd) ; “‘ Treitschke — 
and State v. Man,” ‘‘ The War and the American Note” 
(April 10th); ‘* Publicity and the Censorship,” ‘ The 
Ambitions of Italy ”’ (April 24th). 

We also acknowledge the receipt of Hveryman (8), Public 
Opinion (38), The Cambridge Magazine, Pax, The Cosmo- 


Independent 


- politan Student, The Inquirer (3), La Paix par le Droit (Paris), 


Le Mouvement Pacifiste (Berne). 
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THE GARTON FOUNDATION. 


Formed to promote the study ot International Polity. 





Secretary: Major the Hon. MAURICE V. BRertT, M.V.O., Whitehall House, Whitehall, S,W. 





ALLIED SOCIETIES. 


The Oxford University War and Peace Society.—Hon, Secretary: E. G. R. Romanes, Magdalen College. 

The Cambridge University War and Peace Society.—Hon. Secretary : The tion. R. G. LYTTELTON, Trinity College, 

The London University War and Peace Society,.—Hon, Secretary: R.G, Lunnon, 11 Grove Rd., New Southgate, N, 

The Glasgow International Polity Club.—Hon, Secretary: ADAM KER, 121 West George Street, Glasgow, 

The Manchester Norman Angeil League.—Secretary; ENWARD WILLETT, 49 Spring Gardens, Manchester, 

The Manchester University War and Peace Society.—Hon. Secretary: T. J. ANDERSON, 

The Manchester School of Technology Norman Angel! Society.—Won. Secretary; A, H, LEEVES, School of Tech- 
nology, Manchester, 

The Liverpce! University War and Peace Society,—Provisional Secretary: G. E, Mawson, Students’ Union, Bedford 
Street, Liverpool. 

The Liverpool International Polit; Cilub.—Hon. Secretary: G. E. MEUGENS, University Settlement, Nile St., Liverpool, 

The Newcastle International Polity Society.—Hon. Secretary: J. A. Hacuioay, 90 Brighton’ Grove, Newcastle-on- 
Tyne (affiliated to the Newcastle-on-Tyne Economic Society), 

The Birmingham University War and Peace Society.—Hon, Secretaries: Miss ©. M, Prriigr and E, C. WricLxy, 
The University, Edmund Street, Birmingham, 

The Doncaster International Polity Club.—Hon. Secretary: FP. BircHALL, Lanagside, Axholme Road, Doncaster. 

The Leeds Norman Angeli League.—Hon. Secretary, Dr, ARTHUR A, BEALE, Moorfield House, Stanningley, 

The Workers’ Norman Angell League.—-Organising Secretary and Treasurer; H. S. Purkis, 89 Empress Aveaue, Ilford. 

The Walthamstow Norman Angell League.—Secretary ;|CuHas, LINDEN, 39 Jewel Road, 





STUDY CLUBS AND CIRCLES, 


Study Clubs and Circles have been formed at Aberdare; Bath, Castleford, Cheltenham, Clevedon, 
Gloucester, Halifax (6 circles), Kendal, Leeds (University, Stanningley, Swarthmore, Whitkirk, Headingley 
and Armley), London (Central Y.M.C.A, and Bedford College), Lowestoft, Luton, Lydney, Manchester 
(Alexandra Park, Seedley, Salford), Marlborough, Newport Pagnel], Nottingham, Nuneaton, Radstock, 
Reading, Redhill (2 circles), Salisbury, Sligo (Ireland), Southampton (Freemantle), Street, Ventnor, 
Weston-super-Mare, Winscombe (Somerset), and York (2 circles). 


Particulars of ali the above may be obtained on application to the Secretary of the Gartows Foundation, 





INTERNATIONAL POLITY CLUBS IN U.S.A. 


The following allied organisations have been founded in the United States; 
Columbia University International Polity Club.—President: Joun H. Cover. 
Coraell University International Polity Ciub.--President: Rotanp B. Huains, 
Harvard University international Polity Cius.—Hon, Secretary: B. H. KNOLLENBERG. 
Michigan University International Polity Ciab,—Hon Secretary: Frep. B. Foux, 
Princeton University International Polity Clab.—Hon, Secretary : HamMi.TON Fish ARMSTRONG. 
Syracuse University International Polity Club.—Hon. Secretary: A. DI Baxrouo. 
Wisconsin University War and Peace Conference.—Gen. Secretary: Prof. A, B. Harr. 
Yale University International Polity Club.—Hoa, Secretary; A. H. Evy. 
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THE 


MANCHESTER NORMAN 
ANGELL LEAGUE. 


Pres Secretary ¢ 
WILLIAM sh ‘STUBBS. EDWARD WILLETY, 








Hon. Sec. and ‘Treasurer 3 49 Spring Gardens, 





LEONARD .F. REHRENS, Manchester. 
Organiser Telephone ¢ ; 
A. W. HAYCOCK. Telegraen {ete et 














Affiliated Societies ¢ 

The Manchester Norman Angell Club. 

The Manchester University War & Pode Society. 

The Manchester Schoal of Technology Norman 
Angell Society. 

The Alexandra Park Norman Angell Society. 








Ali Indoor and Outdoor Propaganda is suspended during 
the continuance of the War. 







The Secretary will be-pleased co send a ¢opy of the Annual Report end | 
any other infomation ot application. 
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FIRST AID 3" 
TO 


ESSAY WRITING 


By MEREDITH ATKINSON, M.A. 


Specially. written by a W.E. A. 
Tutor for use by all who find 
any difficulty in putting © their 
thoughts on paper. Study circle 
members and individual students 
will find this booklet’ invaluable. 





Single copies, post. free, 34d: 
One dozen, 2s. 6d. post free. 


FROM 


14, RED LION SQUARE, HOLBORN, W.C. 





Workers’ Educational Association 






































THE 
COSMOPOLITAN STUDENT 


Official Organ of Corda Fratres, Association of 
Cosmopolitan Clubs, 


The only publication on international relations 
circulating among the students of the United 
States. 


Among its contributors are :— 

Dr, CHARLES W. ELIOT, ex-President of Harvard 
University. 

DAVID STARR JORDAN, Chancellor of Leland Stanford 
University. 

HAMILTON HGLT, Editor of The Independent. 

HUGO MUNSTERBERG, the Great Harvard Psychologist. 

GEORGE NASMYTH, Director of the Internations! Bureau 
of Students. 


Always something worth while in each issue. 
Special price for England 4s. forone year. 


THE COSMOPOLITAN STUDENT 
Press. Building, Ann Arbor, Mich., U.S.A. 
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LABOUR LEADER 


The Official Organ of the Independent Labour Party 


EVERY NEW READER 
ADDS STRENGTH TO 
THE PEACE MOVEMENT. 
ORDER YOUR COPY 
NOW FROM YOUR 
NEWSAGENT, 


Or send for a sample copy, to the Pablisher, 
30 Biackfriars Street, Manchester. 


EVERY THURSDAY: PRICE 1d, 





and Publish ine Offices. Whitehall House. 29, Charing Cross, London. 
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